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ADVERTISEMENT 



SECOND EDITION. 



Mr. Wardlaw's " Discourses on the Principal Points 
of the Socinian Controversy," were published in the 
spring of 1814. TliePirst edition of the "Vindication 
of Unitarianism," in reply to them, appeared early in 
the following year. It was succeeded in the summer 
of 1816 by Mr. Wardlaw's Rejoinder, entitled " Unita- 
rianism Incapable of Vindication." The objections, 
advanced in this last volume, were, as the Author con- 
ceives, fully removed, and his Vindication of Unitaria- 
nism rendered complete, in a " Sequel," published 
January 2nd, 1S17. Since its appearance the contro- 
versy has been discontinued, and no notice has been 
given by Mr. Wardlaw of any further publication upon 
the subject, His opponent, however, whom he has 
charged with "wilful and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion," and whose language, and party, and principles, 
he has often most unjustly stigmatized, still looks to 
him, as a man of honour and integrity, to correct the 
miB-statementa, to which he has given a very wide 
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circulation, and which he has sanctioned by his very 
respectable authority. 

In the present edition the Author has expunged 
every error, which he has been able to detect; and, 
after the severe scrutiny, which his pages have under- 
gone from the keenness, if not the critical ability, of 
various other writers besides Mr. Wardlaw, he hopes 
that they may now be perused with more than usual 
confidence in their accuracy. For the sake of easier 
reference, this edition is printed with the same type, 
and in the same form as the preceding ; and, as the 
patrons of each of the opposite systems have reckoned 
the works, pubUshed upon their own side in this con- 
troversy, among the most satisfactory defences of their 
respective opinions, the Author trusts, that they will 
continue, under the Divine blessing, to be of eminent 
service to the cause of Truth, by assisting candid and 
serious inquirers to form a correct judgment upon a 
question, which only requires to be impartially ex- 
amined in order to be clearly decided, and which is 
without doubt the most important of all topics in 
Controversial Theology. 

Birmingham, 
April 21st, 1818. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



FOURTH EDITION. 



Since the date of the preceding Advertisement, the 
Author of this work has done nothing in connection 
with the controversy, to which it belongs, exccjtt the 
pubhcation of a Second Edition of his " Sequel " in 
1822, and of certain letters in the "Christian Pioneer," 
which appeared in 1828 and 1829, as hereafter men- 
tioned in NoteM.* Both the "Vindication" and the 
" Sequel " have been for many years out of print, and 
the Author's attention has been directed to subjects, 
in themselves of very inferior interest and importance, 
but more consonant, in some respects, with his tastes 
and inclinations. He has, however, been frequently re- 
quested to prepare a new Edition. He has accordingly 
engaged in this labom with gratitude to the Giver of 
all good for the health and strength, which again after 
serious illness have qualified him for the task, and with 
an earnest desire to make the production of his youth 
worthy also of his declining years. His able and 

• An Edition of the "Vindication" was published at Boston, 
U.S., but without any alterations by the Author. 



VI ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

much-respected adversary, the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, 
having incorporated into the 4th and 5th Editions of 
his "Discourses" many parts of his subsequent work, 
published in support of them, and entitled " Unita- 
rianism Incapable of Vindication," the Author of the 
Reply has in hke manner in this 4th Edition endea- 
voured to introduce all that was of essential import- 
ance in his " Sequel." This he has done partly in 
additional foot-notes, and still more extensively in 
the longer Notes, printed at the end of the Volume. 
Among these Notes will also be found some, that are 
entirely new, viz. Notes F, P, and V. 

The Author has further wished, in concurrence, as 
he beUeves, with the sincere desire of his opponent in 
this controversy, to render it more free from severe 
or censorious language. Although he has not found 
it possible, consistently with a due regard to the re- 
quirements of truth and sincerity, to expunge every 
expression of disapprobation, he has been able to do 
this to a considerable extent. At the same time he 
hopes, that his work will be the better fitted to assist 
his readers in discovering the truth in consequence of 
retaining its controversial form. 

Lauderdale House, 

Highgate, near London, 
November 1, 1850. 
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VINDICATION OF UNITARIANISM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In commencing a reply to Dr. Wardlaw'a " Discourses 

on the Socinian Controversy," I undertake a task by no 
means consonant to my own feelings. The discussion of 
disputed points in theology, even when conducted in the 
calmest manner, has a tendency to impede the exercise 
of the devotional and benevolent affections ; and for this 
reason, having once formed my opinion by a diligent study 
of the Scriptures, I have in general avoided the paths of 
religious controversy, except when the circumstances of 
my situation obhged me to enter anew upon arguments, 
which, though I hoped they would be useful to others, 
were to me comparatively unprofitable. 

Such an undertaking is however in the present case un- 
avoidable. Dr. Wardlaw has quoted my sermon preached 
at the opening of the Unitarian chapel in Glasgow, and 
has blamed one of its assertions, relating to the practice 
of Trinitarians, as "illiberal and unjust." (See p. 12, 13.) 
Upon my head also chiefly falls the charge, which (Preface, 
p. X.} he directs against the Unitarians of Glasgow in gene- 
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ral, of " grossly misrepresenting " many of the sentiments 
held by the Orthodox, of causing ^^ the weak, the wavering, 
and the ill-informed " to become the " dupes ^* of this mis- 
representation, and of leading them ^^ a prey to the wiles 
of sophistry, and the imposing influence of high pretensions 
to learning and candour/^ Such accusations from so re- 
spectable a quarter demand our most serious reflection; 
and, having impartially considered how far they apply to 
us, we ought to come forward, either to vindicate ourselves 
with modest firmness, or to retract our assertions in the 
same public manner in which they have been advanced. 

Besides, Dr. Wardlaw's discourses have been honoured, 
as they deserved, with great attention and countenance ; 
and, having been widely circulated by a large impression, 
are, I understand, generally affirmed to be unanswerable. 
If therefore we retain our former principles, we are bound 
to show that his triumph is not complete. This is neces- 
sary, not only to preserve the sentiments, which we dearly 
value, from contempt, decay, and reprobation, but to prove 
that we do not adhere to them through wilful blindness and 
obstinate aversion to the truth. 

Though compelled to engage in this controversy against 
my inclination, I shall be supported by the hope, that my 
labour will not be bestowed in vain. In order that Uni- 
tarianism may be gratefully and cordially embraced, it is 
only requisite that the arguments for and against it be im- 
partially studied. The uniform civility and kindness, 
which I have reason thankfully to acknowledge in persons 
of all descriptions, with whom I have had any acquaintance 
in Glasgow, encourage me to expect that by some few at 
least my publication will be perused with attention, and 
that the statement of the evidence in favour of each of the 
opposite systems will thus be effectual in leading them to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Having heard Dr. Wardlaw's discourses with great in- 
terest, and afterwards read them with great care, I have 
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found much to admire, but nothing to change my convic- 
tion of the strict unity of God, and the subordination of 
Jesus Christ. I have no doubt that the delivery of them 
proceeded from laudable motives. It gives me great plea- 
sure to express the approbation due to the eloquence, with 
which they are composed, and the powers of reasoning, 
which they display. I heartily join in the universal con- 
fession, that the Trinitarian system could not have been 
more ably defended. Dr. Wardlaw has shown peculiar 
judgement in confining himself to those arguments, which 
have usually been considered as clear and decisive, instead 
of bringing forward all the passages of Scripture, which 
have been conceived to bear remotely upon the subject, 
and by insisting upon which other advocates have weak- 
ened the cause they intended to support. Whilst 1 have 
been pleased with the ingenuity displayed in defending 
points of difficult and abstract speculation, I have been 
edified by the useful observations of a practical nature, 
which are scattered through the volume, and which, i would 
hope, may redeem it from oblivion, when men have learned 
to value plain truths pertaining to life and godliness above 
what is mysterious and inexplicable. 

Having willingly given to these discourses the commen- 
dation which they merit, let me now be permitted to state 
in what respects I think them defective. Dr. Wardlaw 
affirms solemnly (p. 141, 142), that his only object is 
tbuth; and doubtless the defence of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines, which he believes to be true, was his only object. 
But there is a wide difference between defending a parti- 
cular system, previously assumed as true, and pursuing 
truth independently of system, — -a difference, which will 
materially affect the manner in which a man states his own 
arguments and views the arguments of others, Dr. Ward- 
law's whole style and language in this controversy show, 
that he has never put his mind into that state of calm and 
impartial deliberation, which is necessary to collect and 
arrange the proofs on either side, and to judge in favour 
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of which opinion the evidence preponderates. On the con- 
trary, he has set out with a bold, undaunted, and impetuous 
zeal for a certain system ; and, believing this system to be 
true, and that " with its establishment and progress are 
connected the glory of God and the salvation of men,** 
(Preface, p. xi.) he exerts his utmost powers to impress it 
upon the mind, and labours to fortify his argument by 
bringing out all the images and strong expressions, all the 
affecting and solemn tones, all the facts and allusions, all 
the faults and errors of his opponents, by which he can 
strike his hearers with astonishment and horror at the 
folly, the blindness, the perverseness of those, who refuse 
to be converted by such brilliant and decisive evidence. 
That an orthodox preacher should have recourse to these 
expedients in order to rouse the languid conviction of his 
own flock, may be perfectly consistent ; but they are ut- 
terly subversive of that temper of cool, patient, and un- 
biassed investigation, which may be expected in one, who 
makes it his ^^ simple and exclusive object ** to ascertain 
Truth. 

We find also in Dr. Wardlaw^s volume a kind of ma- 
nagement and generalship^ which a Votary of Truth would 
scorn. Having very few proofs to adduce, he makes the 
best use of what he has ; brings them forward many dif- 
ferent times, dwells upon them at great length, turns them 
about, and shows them in the most pleasing variety of 
lights. Yet, lest after all they should fail to make a suffi- 
cient impression, he takes care to inform his hearers, that 
these are only a specimen of what he might have brought 
forward ; the passages, which contain his doctrine, are so 
numerous, that he would weary their patience and exceed 
his own strength, if he were to produce them all, and hence 
he is obliged to select a few of the more prominent. This 
"principle of selection,** as Dr. Wardlaw calls it, I 
fear, I shall have frequent occasion to expose, and to show 
that, where he professes merely to bring out a sample, he 
has nearly exhausted his store. 
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Another manoeuvre, by which Dr. AVardlaw guards his 
readers against the seductions of Unitarianisnij is this. In- 
stead of presenting a fair and full view of the Unitarian 
system in its leading principles, he makes it his object to 
bring into notice everything absurd or dangerous, that was 
ever written by a Unitarian. To the odium and ridicule, 
which may be excited by such attempts. Unitarians are 
from the nature of their principles peculiarly exposed. 
Since they encourage free inquiry to a far greater extent 
than any other sect of Christians, and, though united in 
maintaining a few great principles, allow a variety of 
opinion upon minor topics, individual authors often espouse 
sentiments and employ language, to which others would 
refuse their sanction. It is easy for a nibbling adversary 
to seize hold of these peculiarities, and to drag them into 
open day. But a generous disputant will despise the trick 
of gravely refuting the fancies, mistakes, or hasty cooclu- 
aiona of individual writers, instead of considering the broad 
principles espoused by the whole party. What a long train 
of grotesque figures might I summon to decorate my 
triumph, if I were to collect the rash or foolish expressions 
of individual Trinitarians, and to enter into a minute dis- 
cussion of their bearings and consequences ! The Comedy 
ofErrors would be so protracted, that the world itself would 
scarcely contain the books that should be written. 

Another expedient of Dr. Wardlaw's to excite contempt 
towards the doctrines of Unitarians is the frequent use of 
Notes of Admiration, which are exhibited cither single, 
double, or treble (! ! ! ! ! !) so as to form a graduated scale, 
by which every person who has sense enough to count One, 
Two, Three, may estimate the precise quantity of folly in 
the sentiment exposed. But if a phrase or opinion is 
really ridiculous, why may it not be left to make its own 
impression ? What occasion is there to render it ridiculous 
by such an apparatus ? Is it not enough, that a poor 
Unitarian critic should be called ii/norant, extravagant 
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sophistical, and credulous ? Must he also hear his trans- 
lations repeated from the Pulpit in an affected tone of 
astonishment^ or see them issuing from the Press bristled 
round with Dashes and Notes of Admiration ? 

Those who know the usual mildness and urbanity of Dr. 
Wardlaw^s manners, may naturally expect, that the same 
amiable temper should pervade a work, having an imme- 
diate reference to the nature and design of Christianity. 
But, with the exception of a few gleams of benevolent 
compassion for his opponents, he has not offended against 
the ^^ ancient and fundamental rules of theological contro- 
versy,^' either by the neglect of contumelious language, or 
by avoiding positiveness and dogmatism. To the charges 
of impiety^ obstinacy^ disingenuousness^ wildnessy &c. so 
often preferred against Unitarians, we ought not to be 
insensible. But every indulgence should be allowed to 
one, who conceives that his most important principles are 
basely and violently attacked, especially if he thinks that 
they are in any danger of being overthrown. Instead 
therefore of entertaining the least particle of resentment, 
I would adopt the pathetic and forcible apology of St. 
Augustine for the errors of his opponents ; " Illi saeviant 
in vos, qui nesciunt quo cum labore verum inveniatur, et 
quam difficile caveantur errores. Illi in vos saeviant, qui 
nesciunt quam rarum et arduum sit, carnalia phantasmata 
piae mentis serenitate superare. Illi in vos saeviant, qui 
nesciunt quantis gemitibus et suspiriis fiat, ut quantula- 
cunque parte possit intelligi Deus. Postremo, illi in vos 
saeviant, qui nullo tali errore decepti sunt, quali vos de- 
ceptos vident*.^^ 

* Let those rage against you» who know not with what labour truth is dis- 
covered, and with what difficulty errors are avoided. Let those rage against 
you, who know not how rare and difficult an attainment it is, to subdue carnal 
imaginations by the serenity of a pious mind. Let those rage against you, who 
know not with what heavy sighs and groans the knowledge of God is even in 
the least degree acquired. Let those rage against you, who have never been 
deceived by such errors as they observe in you. — 1 Epiat, ad Fund, 
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The only use, which I wish to make of Dr. Wardlaw's 
petulant or severe expressions, is to be more on my guard 
against the admission of similar language into my own 
pages. 

Another principle, which I have laid down for myself, 
is to vindicate those doctrines alone, in maintaining which 
all Unitarians are agreed, without entering into the dis- 
cussion of the subordinate questions, concerning which they 
differ among themselves. This method is not only necessary 
in a work, which professes to be a vindication of Unitari- 
anism, but it has the advantage of greatly abridging the 
labour both for myself and for my readers. According to 
this plan, many large portions of Dr. Wardlaw's book, con- 
sisting of criticisms on "The Improved Version," and dis- 
cussions of opinions which do not affect the general prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism, will be passed over without any 
notice*. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE GENERAL PKINCIPI.ES TO BE FOLLOWED IN IN- 
VESTIGATING THE TRUTH OF BELIGIOUS DOCTRINES. 

The use of Reason in matters of religion is threefold; 
first, to derive from the appearances of nature the proofs 
of the Existence, the Attributes, the Providence, and the 
Moral Government of God; secondly, to estabUsh the 
Truth, Excellence, and Divine Origin of the Jewish and 
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Christian Religions ; and thirdly^ to determine the sense 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The use of Revrlation is to deliver doctrines and pre- 
cepts^ highly conducive to the virtue and happiness of 
mankind, but which, unless proceeding immediately from 
God, would be either unknown or little regarded. 

When the Divine Origin of the Jewish and Christian 
Religions has been proved by rational evidence, any doc- 
trine, which is shown by a just interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures to be contained in those Religions, ought to be re- 
ceived as indisputably true. 

If Reason be rightly employed, its dictates can never be 
in opposition to the testimony of Revelation. On the con- 
trary. Reason and Revelation mutually support each other. 
It is proper therefore to illustrate and confirm every reli- 
gious doctrine by appealing both to the assertions of the 
Scriptures, and to the appearances of Nature and the course 
of Providence. 

To these propositions, I presume. Dr. Wardlaw will rea- 
dily assent. They express the principles, upon which he 
appears in general to have proceeded in the management 
of his various arguments. These principles are also uni- 
versally acknowledged among Unitarians. Concerning 
preliminaries therefore we are upon the whole agreed. We 
appeal to Reason and to the Scriptures for the proofs of 
our respective doctrines, assigning to each the province, 
which 1 have marked out. Dr. Wardlaw indeed is not 
perfectly accurate in the statement of his own grounds of 
argument ; in his Preface, (p. xii.) he observes, that " in 
defending what he conceives to be the essential articles of 
Scripture Truth, he has confined himself entirely to the 
Scriptures themselves ;" but in many parts of his work he 
endeavours to confirm his opinions by the evidence of /acts. 
Thus, in his second Discourse, (p. 33 — 38) he adduces the 
evidence for the Unity of God from the Uniformity of plan 
in the material creation; and in the 8th, (p. 257) after 
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having maintained the Doctrine of Atonement chiefly upon 

Scriptural grounda, he proposes to confirm it by "another 
branch of evidence," namely, " the moral effects, which it 
is fitted to produce, and to which the faith of it has uni- 
formly given birth." I mention these circumstances, not 
for the sake of carping at inconsistencies, but on account 
of the importance of precision as to the principles of our 
reasoning; and because I sliall probably employ, to confirm 
my own views of the doctrines of the Scriptures, that evi- 
dence, the use of which Dr. Wardlaw disclaims in his Pre- 
face, though he has repeatedly brought it forward in his 
Discourses. 

As I am anxious, that our readers should not only per- 
ceive the errors and false reasonings contained in Dr. Ward- 
law's publication, but should derive from it whatever im- 
provement it is adapted to afford, I would direct their se- 
rious attention to the admirable observations relating to 
the pursuit of Truth, which occupy a large portion of the 
first Discourse. See p. 12—16. 2?, 28*. 

That "in bringing either sentiments or practices to the 
test of God's word, it should be our sincere desire to have 
our minds divested of all prejudice, so that we may come 
to the Bible, not with a view to find confirmation of opinions 
previously formed, but with humble and earnest solicitude 
after an answer to Pilate's question. What is Truth?"; 
that, in the investigation of Iruth, we should be sedulously 
on our guard against the deceitful^ess of our own hearts, 

• In this part of his work Dr. Wardlaw cliarges me tuith iUiberaUty and 
injuttice, for hating said m my SermDn on tht Grounds of Unitarian Dissent, 
that, " thinking it unsafe to make faith the result of rational inquiry, (he Tri- 
nitamn determinRs to ground it upon early prejudice." But is it not a well- 
known fact, that TrinitarianG do commonly inculcate upon their children the 
chief Doctrines of Calvinism, before they are capable of comprehending and 
appreciating the evidence, hy which those Doctrines are supported? And is 
not the motive, (as I have stated in toy Setmon) the imettolent motive of this 
conduct, that the parents are apprehensive that their children will probably 
never embrace the Calvinistic tenets at all, if they are not imprest upon their 
minds at the earliest age ? 
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and " fervently implore the enlightening influence of the 
Holy Spirit;** that we should "retain on our minds a con- 
stant^ deep^ and humble sense of our weakness and liable- 
ness to err,** and avoid that " daring and presumptuous 
rashness/* so " gratifying to the self-complacent vanity of 
the human heart/* but so contrary to the spirit both of true 
Christianity and of sound Philosophy ; that we are apt to 
be misled by attachments not only to what is old and long 
established, but Ukewise to what is new and what is singular ; 
and that we are often biassed, not merely by prejudices of 
the understanding, but also by predispositions against 
" whatever is humbling to human pride and whatever is 
mortifying to inward corruption;** these are maxims, of 
the truth and importance of which I am strongly sensible, 
and which I wish may be imprest upon the mind of every 
one of my readers. Whilst I, as well as Dr. Wardlaw, 
*^ am no enemy to free inquiry,** I am convinced, that the 
most rational way of using Reason is to employ it tvith 
caution and with modesty. 

The concluding observations of this discourse are so ex- 
cellent and important, that I shall take the liberty of quo- 
ting them at length. 

" All truth is good. The truth revealed in ^ the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God,* is peculiarly good*: — good in its 
own nature ; — good in its holy and happy influence ; — good 
in all its present, and in all its eternal consequences. Let 
me exhort you, my brethren, to hold it fast purely, firmly, 
meekly, practically. — Purely; without any admixture of 
error : — firmly ; not ^ halting between two opinions,* fluc- 
tuating and undecided, or imagining that truth and error 
may be embraced and held with equal safety : — meekly ; 
maintaining it with an humble consciousness of your own 
natural blindness, and a feeUng of your entire obligation to 
the enlightening Spirit of God ; — ^with benevolent affection 
to the persons of your opponents ; and with the patience 
and gentleness of Christ: — practically ; exemplifying, in 
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the wliole of your conduct, personal and social, private and 
public, in the family, in the church, and in the world, its 
renewing, and purifying, and gladdening efficacy. 

" To all, I would say, and say with the earnestness of 
affectionate entreaty, 'Search the Scriptures.' E.xamine 
them for yourselves. Examine them with a seriousness 
becoming the importance of the inquiry, and the magni- 
tude of those consequences that are necessarily connected 
with it. Derive no foohah and vain excuse for neglecting 
to do this, from those differences of sentiment which you 
may observe to subsist amongst the professed followers of 
Jeans Christ. The sentiments of others are nothing to 
you. It is not of others, but of yourselves, that you must 
give an account to God. Let each individual, therefore, 
attend to the goapel, as if he were himself the only crea- 
ture to whom it is addressed. O! beware of satisfying 
yourselves at present, with such excuses as, you must be 
conscious, will never bear the acrutiny of the great day. 
Your immortal souls are at stake. Be, therefore, in ear- 
neat. Take nothing upon trust. What you hear from 
us, or from others, examine by the light of the Divine 
word. If we apeak not according to that word, there is 
no light in us. It is not what we say, but what God says, 
that is ' able to save the soul.' " 

That we should hold the truth purely, firmly, meekly, 
and practically, ia a sentiment, in which all good Chris- 
tians, both Trinitarians and Unitariana, will cordially 
unite. But it is of especial consequence, that we ahould 
hold it PRACTICALLY, Hot allowing the articles of religious 
faith to lie dormant in our minds, after we have once re- 
ceived them, or to float before our fancies as subjecta of 
amusing speculation, but applying them daily and hourly 
to the improvement of our hearts and the regulation of our 
conduct. It is only when thus applied, that Truth has 
any value ; nay, it is only when thus applied, that we can 
hold truth at all. For however firm may be our belief, 
and however lively our conceptions, when we come fresh 
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from the contemplation of any religious subject, yet, if we 
do not combine our knowledge with habitual practice, the 
impression upon the understanding will become fainter 
and fainter, until at last it will appear more fleeting and 
unsubstantial than a passing meteor. If therefore Uni- 
tarians maintain, as one of their distinguishing principles, 
that the Father is the only proper object of religious wor- 
ship, let them be careful, that they devoutly worship the 
Father. If they believe, that one of the principal objects 
of the mission of Jesus Christ was to deliver his admirable 
precepts of morality, let them obey those precepts ; that 
another great end of his coming was to set before mankind 
an example of perfect virtue, let them imitate that exam- 
ple ; that the chief design of his death and resurrection 
was to establish the doctrine of a future state of retribu- 
tion, let them prepare for that state of retribution ; that a 
good life is the condition, upon which alone God will grant 
pardon and eternal bliss, let them lead a good life. We 
well know, that a man may maintain these opinions most 
strenuously, that he may talk loudly and reason learnedly 
about their truth and beautiful simplicity, about their im- 
mediate and necessary influence in cherishing love to God 
and love to man, and yet may neglect to examine whether 
they have produced these excellent fruits in his own heart. 

Although agreeing in general with my opponent con- 
cerning the principles, by which we ought to be guided in 
determining the truth of religious doctrines, yet there are 
some particulai's, in which his work is calculated to convey 
false ideas to the minds of his readers, and others, which 
he has not discussed so fuUy and clearly as their import- 
ance seems to require. I think it necessary, therefore, to 
consider in the three following Chapters, the regard actu- 
ally paid to the Scriptures by Unitarians; the proper me- 
thod of ascertaining the sense of the Scriptures ; and the 
propriety of believing in mysteries. 
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CHAFFER II. 

ON THE REGARD PAID TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
BY UNITARIANS. 

To some very excellent observations, tending to show the 
propriety of seeking the Doctrines of the Christian Reli- 
gion in the Apostolic Epistles as well as in the Historical 
Books of the New Testament, Dr. Wardlaw subjoins these 
words; (p. 11, 12) "I earnestly wish my Unitarian friends, 
(for such I desire to esteem them as fellow-men, although 
I cannot give them the right hand of fellowship as Chris- 
tian brethren) to consider this with becoming seriousness, 
and to beware ; — and it is my fervent prayer, that others 
may be preserved from that fatal delusion, which it is my 
present object to expose ; that they may be saved from 
treating with unseemly levity the word of the most High 
God, and may continue to approach it, as they approach 
to its Dirine Author himself, ' with reverence and godly 
fear/ " 

This benevolent wish, when I first came to it, filled me 
with gratitude, and I cordially joined in the spirit of Dr, 
Wardlaw's prayer, extending it to professed Christians of 
both the opposed denominations. For I apprehend, that 
both parties are chargeable with manifesting a culpable 
disrespect for the Bible, by being too negligent in the 
study of its pages as well as in the practice of its precepts. 
But, whilst I confess with sorrow, that Unitarians do not 
in general apply to the Scriptures with sufficient diligence, 
humility, and seriousness, yet it is necessary for me to 
apprise the reader that Dr. Wardlaw's language, where 
he speaks of their principles and practice upon this 
subject, is adapted to make a very false impression upon 
his mind. 
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Dr. Wardlaw not only represents the Unitarians as for- 
cing the Scriptures by racks, and screws, and all the in- 
struments of torture, to speak a language agreeable to their 
system (p. 26. 76. 106—110. 119. 141. 199), but gives it 
out in numerous passages, that, after they have used the 
most arbitrary and reprehensible freedom in translating, 
they still pay very little regard to the authority of the sa- 
cred authors. He affirms (p. 154), that "some of the 
leaders of Unitarianism have gone so very far as to charge 
the New Testament writers, and particularly the author o 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, with unappropriate applica- 
tions of Scripture, far-fetched analogies, and bungled and 
inconclusive reasonings.'* He quotes a passage from Mr. 
Belsham, in which that author denies the doctrine of the 
Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures ; and produces seve- 
ral extracts from Dr. Priestley's " History of Early Opi- 
nions," in which he advances it as his beUef, that the sacred 
writers were not secure from error, either with respect to 
facts or doctrines. Dr. Wardlaw also asserts, that the 
adversaries of the Divinity and Atonement of Christ in 
general entertain notions respecting the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures equally "vague and undefined;'' that, 
" although they do not express themselves with the same 
decidedness, they are very generally characterised by a 
similar laxity of principle on this important point ; " and 
that "they shake themselves loose of the Epistles with 
very little ceremony indeed." (p. 6 — 10.) 

It would be an unfaithful desertion of the truth I have 
undertaken to defend, if I were to admit the candour, the 
fairness, or the justice of these statements. It is my duty 
to present the reader with more accurate information on 
subjects, upon which Dr. Wardlaw has assumed such a 
bold and imperious tone of reprehension. 

Whether the Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures be a 
doctrine of the Christian Religion, is one of those ques- 
tions, upon which Unitarians are divided in opinion. It 
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would therefore be inconsistent with my present design to 
enter into the discussion. But it is totally foreign from 
the inquiry concerning the Trinity of Persons in the God- 
head and the Divinity and Atonement of Christ. When 
Unitarians endeavour to show, that the Scriptures do not 
contain these doctrines, they always suppose their Divine 
Authority; and, although, for the reason just stated, I do 
not espouse any particular hypothesis, yet I shall conduct 
all my arguments so as to make them agreeable to the 
highest supposition ever advanced, vis. that not only every 
sentiment but every word was dictated to the sacred pen- 
men by the immediate suggestion of God. Upon this 
subject the sentiments of the Orthodox have, I believe, 
been no less at variance than those of Unitarians; and, as 
Dr, Wardlaw has quoted a number of passages from Dr. 
Priestley and Mr. Belsham in order to convey to his read- 
ers an impression, that Unitarians in general deny the 
inspiration of the Scriptxires, lest by the testimony of the 
Scriptures their tenets should be overthrown, so, if I chose 
to entangle converts by such an artifice, I might produce 
passages to the same effect from Jerome, Episcopius, Mr. 
William Lowth, and other eminent Trinitarians, to inti- 
mate that the advocates of the Orthodox system are re- 
duced to the same necessity. 

The intelligent reader is now apprised, vrAh what skill 
and ingenuity Dr. Wardlaw has here applied that "prin- 
ciple of selection" which he professes to have employed for 
another purpose. / too shall select a few quotations, which 
may serve as a counterpart to his, and show what degree 
of respect Unitarians have really entertained for the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Whose was that great maxim, which Protestants have 
so often repeated in reply to the pretensions of the Church 
of Rome, "The Bible, the Bible, the Bible only, 
IS THE Religion of Protestants?" It is found in 
the writings of the ingcnnous, the high-minded ChiUing- 
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worth; whO; having in the early part of his life wavered 
with a modest caution between different religious systems, 
at length settled in the doctrines of Socinianism. Whose 
was that other sentiment, which the Lovers of the Bible 
have so often cited with admiration and delight ? It was 
the sentiment of that bright ornament not merely of Uni- 
tarianism, but of Mankind, the universally revered philo- 
sopher, Mr. Locke, who, when a relation inquired of him, 
what was the shortest and surest way for a young gen- 
tleman to attain a true knowledge of the Christian Reli- 
gion, returned this answer ; " Let him study the Holy Scrip- 
turCy especially in the New Testament. Therein are con- 
tained the words of eternal life. It has God for its 

AUTHOR ; SALVATION FOR ITS END ; AND TRUTH, WITH- 
OUT ANY MIXTURE OF ERROR, FOR ITS MATTER/^ If 

Dr. Wardlaw wished to give a true representation of the 
principles and practice of Unitarians, why did he not se- 
lect such quotations as these, in addition to the passages 
of a different complexion ? 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, some of the 
most learned Trinitarians confessed, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not founded on the Scriptures, but on the 
tradition of the Church. The Unitarians were then obliged 
to maintain, as a previous step to the establishment of their 
opinions, that the Scriptures are the only infallible rule 
whereby to determine religious controversies. " The Sod- 
nians^ said they, "are of a contrary mind. Hath the 
Holy Scripture, that is, hath God, said it ? They will be- 
lieve, though all men and angels contradict it. They will 
always prefer the infinite wisdom of God, before the falli- 
ble dictates of human or angelic reason.'* — Unitarian 
Tracts, v. I. No. 9. p. 4. printed in 1690. Those, who 
have the means of intimacy with Unitarians, know, that 
there are, and always have been, many individuals among 
them, who have been accustomed to spend days and nights 
with inexpressible satisfaction and delight in the study of 
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the Sacred Volunae. Those, who are versed in Theology, 

know, that the Expositions and Commentaries, written 
upon the Books of Scripture by Unitarians, are generally 
acknowledged in those parts, which have not a reference 
to the controverted doctrines, to possess extraordinary 
merit; and that the works, composed by Unitarians to 
vindicate the Scriptures against the objections of unbe- 
lievers, are singularly useful, clear, and convincing. In- 
deed, were it not for the labours of such men as Dr. Lard- 
ner and other learned Unitarian authors, we could scarcely 
be said to possess the Word of God at all. For it is upon 
the proofs, furnished and stated by these writers, that our 
assurance of the Divine Authority of the Scriptures now 
principally depends*. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively small number of the 
Unitarian denomination, I doubt whether the whole body 
of Orthodox Christians ever presented an example of more 
indefatigable zeal in the study of the Scriptures, than that 
of the able and upright Dr. Jebb, who, on account of his 
serious persuasion of the truth of Unitarianism, resigned 
the honours, the emoluments, and the hopes of a splendid 
and wealthy Establishment, and who, that he might qualify 

* Tbe ability laid SQCcess. with wliich Unitarians have discussed the Evi- 
dence! of BereUtion, are admitced by Dr. Wardlaw in the following remark- 
able passage : " Many s time, after perusing tieatiees eontaining evidences of 
the Divine Authority of the Chriatian Religion, baa the inquiry forcibly im- 
preased itself on my mind, Of what advantage is all this lo tbe Writer, if 
irfter all he has left tbe quealion, unanswered, or wrongly answpred, tT/ml Ihe 
Chritlian Religion ia? The ontworks of Christianity have been often most 
ably and successfully defended, vrbile that, which all these outworks have been 
reaied by Providence to protect, and from the value of which consequently 
they derive their importance, has been either entirely overlooked, or moat 
erroneously eihibited." (p. 439.) 

Poor Dr. Latdner ! He continued a reprobate, and is doomed to everlasting 
torment, though to him under Providence we in a great measure owe our 
Christianity ! And, if such excellent men as be studied the Evidences of Reve- 
latiou so long without ever perceiving tbe nature of the religion they were 
employed in defending, or deriving any advantage from their labours, what 
benefit is likely to accrne to the simple and the ignorant ■ 
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himself to understand better the language of the New Tes- 
tament^ committed to memory the whole of the Epistles of 
Paul in the original Greek. 

When the learned Professor Griesbach was preparing 
to present to the world an accurate edition of the New 
Testament, the only person in all Europe who came for- 
ward to patronise this invaluable work, was a Unitarian. 
The expenses of the publication were defrayed, and copies 
of the new and correct edition of the ^Greek Testament 
liberally distributed, by an illustrious nobleman*, who, 
having resigned the office of Prime Minister of the British 
Empire, was happily induced to direct his attention to the 
far more important business of his religious instruction and 
edification, and who, having by a most serious and diligent 
study of the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity been 
converted to Unitarianism, declared that he derived far 
more solid comfort and intense delight from meditating on 
its consolatory truths and acting upon its holy principles, 
than he had ever experienced in the former part of his life 
from the splendour of the Royal court and the influence of 
the most elevated rank and office. 

I esteem it as an honourable instance of the regard paid 
to the Scriptures by certain individuals of the Unitarian 
persuasion, that they attempted " an Improved Version of 
the New Testament,*' the chief excellence of which they 
stated to be, that it was translated from the correct edition 
of the original Greek, published by Dr. Griesbach. No 
candid Christian will deny, that the endeavour at least was 
laudable ; but the censorious may easily find real or sup- 
posed defects in the execution of so difficult an under- 
taking, which they may make the subjects of indecent 
ridicule and severity f. 

Within a very few years and since I published the last 

* The Duke of Grafton. See Belsbam's Sennon on his Death, and Me- 
moirs of Lindsey, ch. xi. ; also Griesbach's Preface to his Greek Testament, 
t One of the last examples of this kind was the unfortunate attack on the 
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edition of this work, two other EngHsh versions of the 
Greek Testament have appeared, which are the result of 
the private study of Unitarians, and which not only prove 
the ability and learning of their authors, but afford a most 
decisive and honourable testimony to their diligence and 
zeal and their enlightened reverence for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, more especially because they executed their task 
as a labour of love without encouragement or pecuniary 
aid from any Society, and because they were both laymen 
actively engaged in business, the one, Edgar Taylor, Esq., 
an attorney in very extensive practice, the other, Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., a banker in the city of London. I may add, 
that within the same brief period and in our own language 
many valuable contributions to Biblical Hterature have 
been made by Unitarians in the United States of North 
America. 

The last example, which I shall cite to refute the charge 
of a general disregard to the authority of the Scriptures 
among Unitarians, is that of one of the most eminent En- 
glish Divines, Dr. John Taylor. This universally respected 
author was the Professor of Theology in the Dissenting 
Academy at Warrington, where many of the Unitarian 
ministers of the last and present centuries received their 
education. He always prefaced his Lectures with the fol- 
lowing Charge addressed to his pupils, which may be con- 
sidered as a fair representation of the views and sentiments 
usually maintained by Unitarians with respect to the pur- 
suit of religious truth. 

" I, I do solemnly charge you, in the name of the God 
of Truth, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, and before whose judgment-seat 
you must in no long time appear, that in all your studies 

" Improved Version " by His Honour, Sir Lancelot Shadwcll, to whieli I had 
occasion to reply, when I held the office of Secretary to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. See Letter to lie Vice- Chancellor qfEngUmd, Second 
Edition. London, 1834. 

q3 
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and inquiries of a religious nature, present or future, you 
do constantly, carefully, impartially, and conscientiously 
attend to evidence, as it lies in the Holy Scriptures, or in 
the nature of things, and the dictates of reason ; cautiously 
guarding against the sallies of imagination, and the fallacy 
of ill-grounded conjecture. 

" II. That you admit, embrace, or assent to no principle, 
or sentiment, by me taught or advanced, but only so far 
as it shall appear to you to be supported and justified by 
proper evidence from Revelation, or the reason of things. 

'^ III. That, if at any time hereafter, any principle or 
sentiment, by me taught or advanced, or by you admitted 
and embraced, shall, upon impartial and faithful examina- 
tion, appear to you to be dubious or false, you either sus- 
pect, or totally reject such principle or sentiment. 

"IV. That you keep your mind always open to evi- 
dence. — That you labour to banish from your breajst all 
prejudice, prepossession, and party-zeal. — ^That you study 
to live in peace and love with all your fellow Christians, 
and that you steadily assert for yourself, and freely allow 
to others, the unalienable rights of judgment and con- 
science.'* 

I have produced these instances, not for the sake of 
bodstingy but as a necessary vindication of the Unitarian 
denomination. I repeat, that, although these are in gene- 
ral our convictions, our endeavours, and our avowed princi- 
ples, we do not always go to the Holy Scriptures with 
those high feelings of veneration and gratitude, to which 
they are entitled, and that we do not study them with a 
degree of attention and assiduity proportioned to the in- 
estimable importance of their contents. For myself and 
for all I confess that in the discharge of t?ds, as well as of 
every other duty, we are greatly deficient, and stand in 
need of the forgiveness and long-suffering of our merciful 
Father in heaven. 
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I should not Jie satisfied with myself, if 1 did not at- 
tempt likewise to do justice to the honoured, injured name 
of Priestley, whom Dr. Wardlaw treats throughout his 
volume (See particularly p. 5 — 10. 22 — 25} with little re- 
spect, and upon whom in one passage (p. 2.3) he animad- 
verts " in the severest terms of reprehension." I shall not 
however plead the affectionate esteem of those, who adopt- 
ed his sentiments, who partook of his cheerful, kind, and 
instructive conversation, and who knew from experience 
that gentleness in social intercourse, which sometimes con- 
verted into friends those, who had entertained the strong- 
est prejudices against him on account of his religious opi- 
nions : it would be said, that such witnesses were evidently 
swayed by sectarian prepossessions. Nor shall I quote the 
high-wrought eulogies of foreign literati : for it would be 
replied, that these are the testimonies of mere philosophers. 
I shall quote the words of Christian Ministers, who dif- 
fered from Dr. Priestley in religious sentiment, who had 
opportunities of knowing his real character from living in 
his neighbourhood, and who from a strong sense of duty 
bore their testimony to his worth, when the popular fury 
was at its height against him. 

Dr. Samuel Parr, in learning and intellectual attainments 
as well as in the virtues of the heart one of the brightest 
ornaments of the EstabUshed Church of England, then 
stated in the following terms the proper mode of consider- 
ing the merits of Dr. Priestley. 

" Let Doctor Priestley indeed be confuted, where he is 
mistaken ; let him be exposed, where he is superficial ; let 
him be represt, where he is dogmatical; let him be re- 
buked, where he is censorious. But let not his attain- 
ments be depreciated, because they are numerous almost 
without a parallel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, be- 
cause they are superlatively great. Let not his morals be 
vilified, because they are correct without austerity, and ex- 
emplary without ostentation, because they present even to 
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common observers the innocence of a Hermit and the sim- 
plicity of a Patriarchy and because a philosophic eye will 
at once discover in them the deep-fixed root of virtuous 
principle, and the solid trunk of virtuous habit/^ — Letter 
from Irenopolis to the Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis. 

Soon after the disgraceful riots at Birmingham, the As- 
sociated Dissenting Ministers of two neighbouring counties 
presented to Dr. Priestley an Address, expressive of their 
common concern at the horrid outrages, which he had sus- 
tained. I transcribe below its commencement. Alas for 
the man, who can read it without emotion ! 

'^Address to the Rev. Dr. Priestley. 
" Sir, 

"We the Dissenting Ministers of Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire, of the Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist persuasions, associated as brethren and interested 
in the common cause of religious liberty, present our very 
respectful and affectionate condolence for the outrages to 
which you have been subject. Though many of us differ 
from you in matters of religious faith, we trust that we have 
better learnt the spirit of our excellent religion, than not 
to esteem in you that character of piety and virtue, which 
is the best fruit of every faith, and that ardour for truth 
and manly inquiry, which Christianity invites, and which 
no form of Christianity ought to shrink from ; as well as 
to admire those eminent abilities, and that unwearied per- 
severance, which give activity to the virtues of your heart, 
and to which in almost every walk of science your country 
and the world have been so much indebted. 

" That such virtues and such abilities should invite per- 
secution, is a melancholy proof, that neither philosophy 
nor Christianity have yet taught their most dignified and 
amiable lessons to our country. But though man will feel, 
and your enemies have attacked you in that way wherein 
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you feel perhaps most sensibly, yet we rejoice to find in 
you that decent magnanimity, that Christian bearing, which 
raises you superior to suffering; and that a regard to God, 
to truth, and to another world, have even from the bosom 
of affliction enabled you to extract a generous consolation. 
Whether in your religious inquiries you have erred or no, 
we firmly beheve, that truth and the best interests of man- 
kind have been the object of your constant regard ; and we 
trust, that that God, who loves an honest and well-meaning 
heart, will dispense to you such protection, as to his wisdom 
may seem most fit. To his benevolent and fatherly pro- 
tection we devoutly recommend you through the remainder 
of your life ; praying, that you may be long preserved, that 
you may survive the hatred of your ungrateful country, and 
that you may repay her cruel injuries by adding, as you 
have hitherto done, to her treasure of science, of virtue, and 
of piety. 

"This tribute of our esteem and sympathy for you. Sir, 
we entreat you to receive with that regard, which wc know 
the purity of it deserves; and, though not recommended 
by the rank of life we hold, wc trust that you, a philosopher 
and a Christian, will think it not undeserving of a place 
among the very respectable testimonies of esteem and con- 
dolence, which both at home and abroad your merits and 
your sufferings have invited." 

******* 

Signed by forty-three Ministers of the Three Denominations. 

To these noble testimonies, honourable alike to those who 
offered them and to the object of their condolence and 
their eulogy, I add that of Robert Hall. 

'* The religious tenets of Dr. Priestley appear to me erro- 
neous in the extreme; but I siiould be sony to suffer any 
difference of sentiment to diminish my sensibility to virtue, 
or my admiration of genius. From him the poisoned arrow 
will fall ptiiutiess. His enlightened and active mind, his 
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unwearied assiduity, the extent of his researches, the light 
he has poured into almost every department of science, will 
be the admiration of that period, when the greater part of 
those who have favoured, or those who have opposed him, 
will be alike forgotten. Distinguished merit will ever rise 
superior to oppression, and will draw lustre from reproach. 
The vapours which gather round the rising sun, and follow 
it in its course, seldom fail at the close of it to form a mag- 
niOcent theatre for its reception, and to invest with varie- 
gated tints, and with a softened effulgence, the luminary 
which they cannot hide/' — Christianity consistent ivith a love 
of freedom, published in 1791. 

Dr. Priestley was characterised by a wonderful activity 
and energy of mind, the most open frankness and simpli- 
city in the expression of his thoughts, and an undaunted 
earnestness in the pursuit of truth. These properties of 
his understanding, while they enabled him to make some 
important addition to almost every department of human 
knowledge, and to perceive the baselessness of some of the 
doctrines, in the firm belief of which he had been educated, 
perhaps led him to reject too hastily other opinions, which 
would have been retained by men of a less keen, ardent, 
and inquisitive disposition. It is a weakness of the human 
mind, that, when once released from the boundaries, within 
which it has been pent up by prejudice or education, like 
waters bursting through a high embankment, it is apt to 
run beyond the level, at which it would naturally subside 
by length of time or the absence of all restraint. I am 
disposed to think, that this great man allowed himself a 
freedom and boldness in speculation, which caused his in- 
quiries to terminate in partial error, and which might have 
produced serious evils in a mind less thoroughly imbued 
than his with virtuous principles and devotional habits. 
Those, who have not sufficient vigour of intellect to com- 
prehend what is truly important in his doctrines, exhaust 
their strength in petulant attacks upon the errors of senti- 
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meat or expression, which they are able to select out of h 
hundred publications. 

•• MofloVres U Xd^poi 

" na-fyXttiiialii, cop Kites Sit, 

"•Atpavra yapue/ier, 

■' Aios irpis ipvixa 9elov:' 



" He ouly, in whose ample breast 
" Nature hath true inherent genius pour'd, 
" The praise of wisdom may contest ; 
" Not they, who, with loquacious learning stor'd, 
" Like crows and chatt'ring jays, with clam'rous cries, 
" Pursue the Bird of Jove, that saila along the skies*.' 



* Upon roy quotation of this passage Dr. Wardlaw ( Uniiarianima incopaiie 
^ Vindieatiim, pp. 2, 29) grounds the remark, that I have " honoured him 
with a place amongst aims and chatiering jays in their impertinent pursuit 
of the Bird of Jove." I should have hoped his self-knowledge might have 
enabled him to discover, that the quotation was not designed for him, as his 
talents appear to be of a different kind from those, which are there designated. 
The Greek poet expresses a very important and phdosophical distinction 
between the man of original invention, (a iroXXd elSiis fi'^,) and the man, 
who merely amasses the sentimeuts and expressions of those who have gone 
before him. The ditcoveries of the former are always opposed by the pr^tt. 
dicet and ioTTOuied knuteledgf oS the latter, — a fact, strikingly illustrated by the 
literary life of Dr. Priestley, than whom, I imagine, few men have appeared in 
any age of the world, to whom the description of Pindar was more applicable. 

I am tempted here to introduce two anecdotes, both of which rest on the 
authority of Mr. James Taylor, a Scotchman and a Unitarian, who emigrated 
HI America about 1791 and lived more than fifty years at Philadelphia. In a 
letter to the Kev. R. Aspland, published in the Cliristian Reformer for June, 
184B (p. 358), he thus writes. 

" The excellent bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. White, true as he is to his own 
ehorch, is ■ model of Christian humility, meekness, and candour : he was one 
of those who uniformly treated the never-to-be-forgotten Dr. Priestley with 
attention and kindness. Towards the latter part of the Dr's life his hearing 
was much impaired. When in Philadelphia in IBOl, as no Unitarian place of 
worship was open, he generally attended that ejiiscopal church, in which the 
Bishop preached (far this good man preaches twice every Lord's-day). Know- 
ing the Dr. to be dull of bearing. Bishop White always spoke much louder 
than usual when Dr. P. was present \ and one afternoon I actually saw the 
Bishop actizii; as pew-opeiier to the Dr., the semon not being immediately at 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE PROPER METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE SENSE 

OF SCRIPTURE. 

Every person of sober reflection will allow, that, besides 
maintaining in all our inquiries after religious truth a meek, 
teachable, and pious disposition, we ought also to exercise 
diligence and discretion in the use of proper means for 
ascertaining the sense of the Scriptures. I propose in this 
Chapter briefly to explain the principles, which, I conceive, 
will be adopted by all, who, instead of aiming to support a 
favourite system, to feed the cravings of a restless imagi- 
nation, or to serve their temporal interests, simply ask 
What saith the Scripture ? 

Whenever we wish to determine with accuracy the sense 
of any portion of the New Testament, (for to the New I 
shall chiefly apply my remarks,) three particulars claim our 
attention ; 1st, the correctness of^the Greek text ; 2ndly, the 
mode of translating it into English ; and 3rdly, the mode 
of interpreting that translation. 

hand. These are little matters, but they are unequivocal tokens of real bene- 
volence, and I relate them with pleasure/' 

I once had the pleasure of meeting Mr. James Taylor at my father's house 
near Liverpool, and I asked him his opinion of Dr. Priestley's temper and 
manners in private life. He told me that a certain friend and neighbour of 
his regarded Dr. Priestley with so great abhorrence on account of his religious 
opinions, that he would shun him, as he said, like a venomous beast or a ra- 
vening lion. One evening there was a party at Mr. Taylor's, Dr. Priestley having 
come from Northumberland to visit him. Mr. Taylor's orthodox friend dropt 
in unexpectedly, and happened to seat himself in a vacant chair by the side of 
Dr. Priestley. The Dr. addrest him without knowing him with his usual kind- 
ness and familiarity, and they were soon engaged together in a long and most 
animated and agreeable conversation. At length the company separated, and 
the gentleman, going up to Mr. Taylor, asked him, ** Who is that delightful 
old man, with whom I have been talking in the comer there all the evening ? 
" Don't you know "? asked Mr. Taylor, ** Why, that is Dr. Priestley. 



tt 
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I. In tbe first place, it is obviously necessary, that we 
should know what Greek words were originally written in 
the passage under consideration. 

The manuscripts and printed editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament differ from one another in numerous passages; and 
these differences are sometimes of great importance. But 
it is plain, that the passage can have been written in one 
way only by the Apostle or Evangehst, from whose pen it 
proceeded. It ia therefore the object of the impartial critic 
to ascertain the genuine reading by consulting ancient ma- 
nuscripts, versions, and commentaries. In doing this he 
ia guided by rules, which are acknowledged by all learned 
men of whatever religious sentiments, and which have been 
adopted from an impartial consideration of the circumstances 
of the case, and not to support the principles of any sect 
or party. If therefore he is obliged, in conformity to these 
rules, to reject one reading and to adopt another, his decision 
does not arise from any desire to advance the progress of 
his own private opinions, but results from the uniform ap- 
plication of those rules, by which alone the writings of the 
New Testament can be restored to their original uncor- 
ruptness. It is of importance to observe this circumstance, 
because, when Unitarians reply to an ai^ument by saying, 
that the passage in the original has been corrupted, ignorant 
persons always suspect, that they make arbitrary alterations 
in the Sacred Text merely to suit their system. In this 
groundless suspicion they are sometimes countenanced by 
those, who ought to teach them better. Dr. Jamieson of 
Edinburgh, in his learned History of the Culdees (p. 93), 
answering Bishop Lloyd, who had obviated the argument 
arising from the occurrence of a certain phrase in another 
author by saying, that that phrase was perhaps inserted into 
the later copies, remarks, "This however forcibly reminds 
one of the Socinian mode of reasoning. It ia well known, 
that, «'hen writers of this class are much puzzled with any 
passage of Scripture, which opposes their system, they raise 
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the cry of interpolation/^ Concerning the manner ^ in which 
this assertion is made^ I restrain myself. But its complete 
falsehood I must notice, because the progress of Unitarianism^ 
as its adversaries clearly foresee, depends in a great measure 
upon the credit of the more learned Unitarians for fidelity 
in criticising and translating the original Scriptures. 

Some learned men in our own country, and many more 
upon the continent, have exerted themselves with great 
acuteness and a most laudable assiduity in collecting, pub- 
lishing, and comparing the Various Readings of the Greek 
Testament. Above all, the Christian world is indebted to 
the learned, impartial, and indefatigable Dr. Griesbach, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Jena, who de- 
voted almost his whole life and talents to the correction of 
the text, and, as the result of his labours, published an 
edition of the Greek Testament, restored nearly to its pri- 
mitive incorruption, and accompanied by a view of the 
various readings contained in other printed editions, and in 
the ancient manuscripts, versions, and commentaries. This 
edition has been already reprinted many times, and in va- 
rious parts of the world*, and is generally received by the 
learned as the standard text of the Christian Scriptures. 
Bishop Marsh, who was a Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, profoundly versed in the know- 
ledge of sacred criticism, says, that ^^ Griesbach has ad- 
mitted critical conjecture in no instance whatsoever, and, 
where he has expunged, corrected, or added, the evidence, 
(which he has accurately produced,) is in point of authority 
three and four-fold in his favour.^* (Marshes Michaelis, 
ch. xii. sec. 3. note 2.) Since Professor Griesbach was 
a Trinitarian, it cannot be supposed, that he was influenced 
in his decisions by any desire to favour the opposite doc- 
trines 5 and yet he was so perfectly impartial, that the Uni- 
tarians pay profound deference to his judgment, and see no 

* Griesbach's text was accurately reprinted in London, A.D. 1840, by 
R. and J. E. Taylor, and is sold at a moderate price (Whitaker and Co.). 
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reason to charge him with an undue attachment to those 
readings of the text, which seem favourable to the Orthodox 
system *, 

After giving this short account of Griesbach's edition, I 
scarcely need say, that I uniformly follow it, and could not 
without arrogance question the propriety of any alteration, 
which this most learned, judicious and impartial critic has 
sanctioned with hia decisive authority. But I say more: 
I maintain, that every minister, who pretends to a critical 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and who is not either 
timorously insincere or highly presumptuous, will make 
use of this edition, or one formed on similar principles, in 
preference to any other ; because this contains the books 
of the New Testament, as nearly as can now with certainty 
be ascertained, in the state in which they proceeded from 
the Apostles and Evangelists, whereas into the editions 
formerly used interpolations and corruptions are occasion- 
ally introduced. Those who believe, that the words, as well 
as the sentiments of the sacred writers, were suggested to 
them by immediate inspiration, ought on that account only 
to hold such an edition in greater reverence. Unitarians 
are taunted on account of " their perpetual appeal to the 
authority of Griesbacht," I humbly think, that our ap- 
peal ought to be perpetual. If not, by what rule are we to 

* For an excellent account of the life and labours of Griesbacli, see the 
Monthly Repository, Old aeriea, tol. iii. p. 1—9. The Monthly Review, (see 
Appendii to vol. LXXIII.) contains the following iccount of the criticid cele- 
brity of Griesbaeh, in the review of a German work on Greek literature. 

"A meUnclioly tribute of gratitude and admiration, vrhicb every critical 
ktudent of the Scriptnrea will re-echo, is paid at the close of the Preface to 
the memory of the learned Griesbaeh, who lately rlied at Jena, in which uni- 
versity be was the moat eminent professor. Hia profound comparative know- 
ledge of manuscripta and editions, and the singular sagacity and impartiality 
of hia veiljal criticism, have given to his text of the Christian canon an oracular 
ralue. The orthodoi and the heretic bow alike tolhe unprejudiced indifference 
□f his dogmatism ; and, where inspiration appears not to guide, Griesbaeh is 
now allowed to determine." 

+ Wardlaw's Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication, p. 32. 
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determine^ when to follow the text formerly in use among 
the learned^ and when to employ that of Griesbach ? The 
superior correctness of his text is now universally conceded. 
Why may we not manifest at least equal respect in studying 
the Scriptures as in reading profane autkors^ by preferring 
the constant use of the most accurate edition*? 

Dr. Wardlaw justly remarks, that, ^^ in making our appeal 
to the Scriptures, we should beware on all occasions of se- 
cretly indulging a vnsh to discover any part of them, how- 
ever little, to be spurious*^ (p. 17), and he utters the most 
solemn warnings against "wresting the Scriptures,^* or 
** applying them to purposes, which they were not designed 
to serve,** so as " to impute to the Author of Truth senti- 
ments contrary to what he meant to express,** and to fix 
" the seal of Heavien on falsehood and forgery.** (p. 70, 7lO 
But it should be observed, that, besides wishing a genuine 
expression to be spurious, a person, interested in the sup- 
port of a system, may also wish a spurious expression to be 
genuine, and that it is not more profane to misapply a ge- 
nuine portion of the word of God, than to produce as an 
uncorrupted passage of Scripture, what is only accounted 
such in the estimation of the uninformed. 

* Since I wrote the observations contained in the text, several German 
critics of very high repute have published corrected editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament, which by some competent judges are preferred to that of Griesbach. 
I refer to the editions of Knapp, Halle, 1^24 ; Schott, Leipzig, 1825 ; 
ScHOLTz, Leipzig, 1830; Naebe, Leipzig, 1831; Goschen, Leipzig, 1832; 
and more especially to that of Lachmann, Berlin, 1831. Another learned 
labourer, now employed in the same field, is Tischendorf. 

The differences between the above-mentioned editions and that of Griesbach 
are not such as to influence the questions now under discussion, or to affect 
the evidence in the controversy between Dr. Wardlaw and myself. The reader 
will understand, that I do not now object to the use of any of these editions 
eveor in preference to that of Griesbach. They in general only carry out to a 
greater extent the principles of that renowned biblical critic. But, although 
these editors may in various instances exhibit the text even more correctly than 
Griesbach, I adhere to Griesbach on account of his long-established reputation, 
which is confirmed rather than shaken by the above-named subsequent editors 
so far as regards the evidence bearing upon the Trinitarian controversy. 
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Conceruitig the variations in the text of Griesbach, which 
relate to the Divinity of Christ, Dr. Wardluw speaks in the 
following terms; p. 19?, 19S. 

" Of all the texts in the New Testament, to which I have 
directed your attention on this interesting topic, how many 
are there, do you suppose, which undergo any alteration in 
the text of Griesbach, the most recent, and, on all hands, 
acknowledged the most perfect ?— You will be surprised, 
perhaps, — especially any of you who may have been in the 
way of hearing Griesbach so often and so triumphantly ap- 
pealed to, as he usually is by our opponents,— when I assure 
you that there is ONi-y one : — that not a single text but 
one of alt that have been quoted is in the slightest degree 
touched by this high and vaunted authority ! * + * 
The fact as to this matter stands as follows. — There are 
three texts connected with the present subject which this 
eminent critic acts aside : namely, 1 John v. ?. ' For there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one:' — Actsxx. 
28. ' Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood :' — and \ Tim. iii. Ifi. ' Great is the 
mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh.' — The 
first of these texts is rejected as entirely an interpolation. 
In the second, the reading ' the church of the Lord' is pre- 
ferred, on a preponderance of authorities, to the reading of 
the received text, ' the church of God,' In the third, ' God 
was manifest in the flesh' gives place to ' He who was mani- 
fested in the flesh, was justified by the spirit, &c.' Now 
to no one of these three passages have I referred, in proof 
of the doctrine which it has been my object to establish." 

Besides the spirit of this passage, I have some fault to 
find with its accuracy, notwithstanding the correction, re- 
lative to Rev. i. 8, made by Dr, VVardlaw in hia later editions, 
and his omission in one important passage (p. 12) of 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. 

In pages 69 and 123, he has quoted 1 Tim. iii. 16. "God 
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manifest in the flesh/^ In page 210^ the phrase is again 
produced; though not marked with inverted commas ; and 
in the note at p. 495 — 500 we find a long discussion upon 
the various readings of the passage. Yet Dr. Wardlaw 
affirms of this passage together with the other two set aside 
by Griesbach, *^ Now to no one of these three passages have 
I referred in proof of the doctrine, which it has been my 
object to establish.^* 

If our friend had detected such inaccuracies in the work 
of any Unitarian, they would have aflForded an occasion for 
a loud Carmen Triumphale, followed by grave admonitions 
against dishonesty y and ^^ impressing the seal of Heaven on 
falsehood and forgery/* 

II. After it has been determined, how a passage was 
originally written by its inspired author, the next inquiry 
relates to the proper mode of translating it into English. 

The translation of the Bible, now in use, is sufficiently ac- 
curate for common purposes ; and, considering that it was 
made more than two hundred years from the present time, 
when the criticism of the Scriptures was in its infancy, it 
is highly creditable both to the talents and to the candour 
of its authors. Nevertheless it ought to be remembered, 
that the forty-seven gentlemen, employed to make it by 
King James, were not miraculously inspired. They were 
fallible men, and it is acknowledged by persons of all sects, 
that in many instances they have failed. Dr. Wardlaw 
occasionally objects to their translation in decided terms, 
(See particularly, p. 72. 113. 129. 149. 172. 213. 346. 397. 
418. 514,) and I think it probable that, in all that I shall 
hereafter advance to disprove the Trinitarian System, I 
shall not depart from the Authorised Version in a greater 
number of instances than my opponent. 

Although many persons in the common walks of life may 
be obliged to confine their attention to this translation, yet 
it is obviously the duty of the ministers of religion to go to 
the fountain-head, not to trust to this or any other imperfect 
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Version, but to beatowtheir labour upon the Greek Original, 
and with this view to make themselves acquainted both with 
the languages of the Classical Writers of Greece and Rome, 
and with the idioms of the Oriental tongues. 

He, who is inquiring into the sense of a particular pass- 
age, vfill do well to examine how it has been rendered by 
former translators. He ought however to be careful, that 
he does not neglect to exercise his own judgement out of 
servile deference to the opinions of others. Still more 
should he be upon his guard against translating a passage 
merely in accommodation to his preconceived ideas. Let 
him be guided by the rules of grammar, and the meanings 
which are given to words in the best lexicons. Thus he 
may produce in English an exact representation of what 
the inspired author has written in Greek. But if, dis- 
daining the dull employment of searching through dic- 
tionaries and applying the rules of grammar, he satisfies 
himself with any translation, that pleases his fancy or sup- 
ports his system, he forces the Scriptures to speak the 
language of his creed, instead of making hia creed conform- 
able to the real assertions of the Scriptures. 

It however sometimes happens, that the original admits 
of being translated in two different ways. In this case, it 
becomes the student to bear both of the translations in hia 
mind, and to desist from making a choice between them, 
until he has Icai-nt the doctrine of the Scriptures from 
other unambiguous passages. It is then allowable to 
adopt, as expressive of the true sense of the original, that 
translation, which is agreeable to the sentiments clearly 
laid down in other parts of Scripture. But it is evident, 
that a passage in these circumstances cannot with propriety 
be adduced as a proof of any doctrine. 

III. Let us now suppose, that the student of the Scrip- 
tures has translated accurately into English a genuine and 
uncorrupted passage of the New Testament. The next 
inquiry relates to the mode of interpreting that translation. 
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Here it is that our judgement is in the greatest danger of 
being warped by prejudice, because here we cannot be 
guided by such strict rules of criticism as in the two former 
branches of inquiry. When it is our object to explain an 
English translation, we ought to be especially on our guard 
against using the system, which we have adopted, as a key 
to discover the sense of the passage. For daily observation 
shows, that a man, who is wedded to a certain set of opinions, 
accustoms himself to find those opinions, whatever they 
are, in every page of the Bible ; according to which loose 
and fanciful plan of interpretation the Scriptures may be 
made to express an infinite variety of meanings, or, what 
is the same thing, to have no meaning at all. The princi- 
ples of interpretation wjiich I shall now briefly mention, 
are such as no reflecting person will dispute. 

In considering the sense of any passage we should first 
inquire whether the words may not be taken in their literal 
and primary acceptation. A literal explanation of a passage 
is always to be preferred, until some good reason is assigned 
for departing from it. Nevertheless it is evident to all, and 
it is acknowledged by persons of every sect, that in number- 
less instances the words of Scripture are to be understood 
figuratively. Where therefore we meet with a passage, which, 
if literally explained, would be a manifest violation of com- 
mon sense, or directly contradict what is asserted in other 
parts of the Bible, we must conclude that the words are not 
to be taken in their primary signification. To determine 
the true sense, we must examine other passages, where the 
same forms of expression occur, and where persons of all 
parties agree to interpret them in the same way. By em- 
ploying the plainer and undisputed passages as guides to 
the interpretation of those which are obscure, we may dis- 
cover the true sense of all. 

Instead of having recourse to these severe and unaccom- 
modating rules, it is very common with Trinitarians to adopt 
without further inquiry any explanations, which excite their 
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feelings or please their fancy. To this convenient and 
captivating, but licentious and unprincipled method of 
interpretation Dr. Wardlaw has in many instances given 
the sanction of his example, not considering that the 
meaning which appears to him grand, interesting, and 
even obvious, may thus strike his mind only because it 
falls in with his preconceived opinions. To him and to all 
who argue after such a manner, I would put this serious 
question ; " Do you evince any of that reverence for the 
Scriptures and that holy thirst after divine truth, with the 
want of which you so liberally charge Unitarians, if, in 
comparing different interpretations of Scripture, you do 
not make it your object merely to detect those which are 
false, but discard all whicli you think frigid, poor, and tame? 
I cannot but consider such a conduct as indicative of an 
understanding, which has little relish for clear simple 
truths, and is therefore always longing for awful mysteries, 
and seeking for something to rouse the feelings and amuse 
the imagination in proportion as it ofiends the judgement. 
I am happy to think that Unitarians study the Scriptures 
with different views. Instead of endeavouring to find in 
every page of the Bible something grand and astonishing, 
we only search for what is true ; we inquire what is the 
strict and grammatical sense of the passage before ua ; we 
thus endeavour to 6nd out what has actually been taught 
to mankind by the inspired prophets and apostles; and 
then, instead of complaining that the doctrines of the New 
Testament are too mean to be the subjects of a divine re- 
velation, and attempting to adorn and aggrandize the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, we take the Gospel as we find it, 
and are thankful." 

On the same ground I object to the seducing warmth of 
persuasion, in which Dr. Wardlaw uniformly clothes his 
arguments concerning the sense of the Scriptures. " Be- 
lieving," says he, " the doctrine" of the Divinity of Christ 
" to comprehend within itself all the hopes of a guilty and 
D 2 
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perish ng world, while I would contend meekfy, I must be 
pardoned, if at the same time I contend earnestly. It ia 
not a usbject for that speculative, cold-hearted indifference, 
which is falsely esteenied by some essential to freedom from 
prejudice." {p. 205.) No candid reader will deny, that Dr. 
Wardlaw's ardent concern for the general reception of a 
doctrine, which he thinks requisite to the salvation of man- 
kind, is in itself commendable ; but he forgets, that, if he 
does not in the first place inform himself by calm, diligent, 
and accurate investigation, What is Truth, his earnestness 
of contention may only be exerted in favour of established 
errors, and thus counteract his own benevolent intentions. 
When I consider how apt we are, in the discussion of con- 
troverted doctrines, to be betrayed into unchristian ani- 
mosity, to overrate our own arguments and undervalue 
those of our opponents, and to flatter ourselves that we 
are cherishing a devout regard to the glory of God and the 
salvation of men, when in fact we are only offering incense 
to our own vanity by giving full play to that spiritual pride 
and sectarian reserve, which often mingle even with our 
best affections, I must profess myself a decided advocate 
for that temper of cool, patient, and impartial inquiry, 
which Dr. Wardiaw condemns under the name of " cold- 
hearted indifference." It shall be my endeavour accord- 
ingly in the following work to employ all the diligence and 
accuracy, of whicli I am capable, in determining the true 
sense of every disputed passage, and thea to deliver a dry 
critical opinion, stating the grounds of that opinion so far 
as they can be made intelligible to English readers. I wish 
also, that, w henever any difficulty comes in my way, I may 
have the candour to acknowledge it, and that, whenever I 
am in doubt or see reason to retract an opinion formerly 
stated, I may have the honesty to confess it. 

But, although ihw kind of indifference is absolutely re- 
quisite in the investigation of religious truth, yet, when the 
truth is once discovered, when the controversy is terminated. 
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then let fervent enthusiasm apply the theory to practice ; 
then let generous unabated zeal employ the weapons of 
divine truth to subdue the powers of sin and darkness j 
then let the eloquent tongue express ail the tender and 
kind emotions of the bleeding heart ; then adopt the pene- 
trating all-powerful rhetoric of Paul, " I have told you 
beforej and dow tell you even weeping*." 

I have thus endeavoured to illustrate the three objects of 
inquiry, which will engage the attention of every one, who 
sincerely desires to learn from the New Testament the in- 
valuable doctrines of the Christian Revelation. 1 am aware 
of an objection, which will occur to every reader, vis. that 
the two former topics, relating to the accuracy of the Greek 
text and the mode of translating it into Enghsh, are beyond 
the reach of the majority of Christians. This is undoubt- 
edly the case. When a correct English translation is sup- 
phed, all are able to judge of its meaning; but to furnish 
the translation requires not only an intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient languages, but a considerable knowledge 
of the principles of criticism. They, who have not these 
acquisitions, must necessarily trust for information to the 
diligence and impartiality of those, who have laboured to 
obtain them. To communicate information of this kind, I 
consider as one of the most important duties, which the 
Minister of Religion owes to his flock. Being unable to 
examine the original Scriptures themselves, they confidently 
look up to him, as one whose education and leisure should 
qualify him for the office, to tell them where the common 
version of the Scriptures ia defective. Every minister, who 
values rehgious truth himself, who is desirous of imparting 
it to others, and who is sensible of the awful importance of 
the duties imposed upon him, will not neglect either to 
furnish himself with the means of judging upon these 
subjects, or to communicate to his hearers the knowledge, 
• See ■SorK A at the end of the Volume. 
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which he has obtained. In particular^ no minister of worth 
and veracity will produce as a proof of a popular doctrine 
a passage which he knows to be incorrectly represented in 
the common translation of the Scriptures. If a public 
teacher of religion, without giving any intimation that the 
genuineness of the passage is disproved or disputed, brings 
forward such a verse, for example, as that falsely attributed 
to St. John, ** There are three, that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these 
three are one;'^ or such an expression as that falsely attri- 
buted to Paul, "God was manifest in the flesh ;*^ he not 
only evinces little regard to the Sacred Scriptures by pre- 
ferring the mistakes of careless transcribers and the cor- 
ruptions of nefarious monks to the genuine words of the 
inspired Apostles, but he is guilty of a shameful imposture 
in withholding that knowledge, which he is bound in 
honesty to communicate. With respect therefore to these 
preliminary topics of inquiry, it becomes the ministers of 
religion to be industrious in informing themselves, and open 
and candid in instructing their congregations. Those, who 
do not understand the art of criticism and the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, must rely upon their diligence and 
integrity. But, at the samejtime, they should remember, 
that, when a correct translation of a genuine text is placed 
before them, they are probably as well able to interpret it 
as their ministers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PKOPBIETY OF BELIEVING IN MYSTERIES. 

Before any religion can be received as divine, it must be 
proved, or at least supposed, to contain nothing, which is 
previously known to be false, absurd, and impossible. We 
believe in Revelation, because the evidences, which show 
it to be from God, far outweigh the objections, which may 
be advanced to evince its earthly origin. But, supposing 
its doctrines to be irrational, this single circumstance would 
annul the whole body of evidence in its favour, and prove 
that it is not Revelation. Accordingly those authors, who 
have stated the evidences of the Christian faith, have in 
general laid it down as an axiom, that even miracles cannot 
establish a doctrine, which ia in itself absurd, which is 
contrary to known facts, to the fundamental articles of 
Natural Religion, or to other doctrines of the same pre- 
tended revelation*. If therefore by mysteries be intended 
such assertions as these, we could not, and ought not, to 
believe them, even though they were plainly stated in the 
Bible. For the testimony of the Scriptures would not 
prove them to be true ; on the contrary, they would prove 
the Scriptures to be false. To what is here alleged, Dr. 
Wardlaw gives his assent. " It ia true," says he, " that 
the contents of this book ought to be examined, as forming 
what has been called the internal evidence of its divine 
authority. If it could be shown to contain what was 

* See, for eiample, Clarke's Sermons at Doyle's Lecture, Part It. 5- 1*. 
Bentlej'B Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, Sermon I. p. 19, 20. Lelaud's Aiiswer 
to Tindal, Part II. ch. 1. Titlotson's Sermonp, No. 177, y. III. p. 513. 535, 
folio. Campbell on Miracles, p. 60—62. Doddridge's Lcctnres, p. 231— 23S. 
Butler's Analogy, Part II. ch. 3. Gerard's Dissertations, p. 102. Chandler 
on Miracles, ch. TIT. |. 3. p. 92-95. Sjkes on Miracles, p, 11. 28. Watts's 
Logic, Part II, ch. 5. 5. 6. Seeker's Sermons, v. IV. p. 384. No. 18. 
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clearly contradictory, the discovery would be a proof, suf- 
ficiently convincing, of its not being from God/^ (p. 57.) 
Let it be remembered, then, that even the clearest decla- 
rations of the Scriptures would not authorise us to believe 
in Mysteries, if mysteries be propositions, which directly 
contradict first principles, known facts, or indisputable 
truths. 

But, besides being applied to doctrines, w^hich are un- 
derstood and seen to be absurd, the term Mystery is also 
used to denote those, which cannot be understood, and 
which therefore, without the testimony of Revelation, can- 
not possibly be proved to be either false or reasonable. In 
this sense the word appears to be employed by Dr. Ward- 
law. He defines a Mystery to be *^ something ^ that is either 
difficult to be conceived^ or entirely incomprehensible.^^ (p.52.) 
I propose the following definition as more exact and also 
better accommodated to the general tenor of Dr. Wardlaw's 
reasoning and language : A Mystery is a proposition^ to the 
terms of which no distinct ideas are annealed. 

In all the regions of nature there are departments of 
knowledge, clear and open to the Divine Mind, and pro- 
bably to orders of intelligent beings intermediate between 
him and us, but into which we have at the utmost only a 
glimpse, which are to us either invisible or but dimly seen. 
Among our own species also many individuals enjoy the 
most distinct and full apprehension of subjects, with which 
the rest of mankind are very imperfectly acquainted. On 
all these subjects truths may be enunciated, so far as human 
language is adapted to convey them, which to inferior 
minds will appear difficult to be conceived or entirely in- 
comprehensible. Nothing therefore can be more unreason- 
able, than absolutely to deny a proposition, because we 
attach no distinct conceptions to the terms, in which it is 
exprest. 

Our present inquiry is. On what grounds ought we to 
yield our assent to suqh propositions ? 
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To me it appears evident, that our belief must arise 
solely from implicit reliance upon the Authority, which 
declares them. A man, for esample, may announce some- 
thing to me in an unknown tongue ; and, being assured of 
his general veracity, I may believe that he speaks the truth, 
and give my assent. Or a person may enunciate a pro- 
position, having a relation to the doctrine of Porisms, the 
Philosophy of Kant, or some other topic foreign from my 
studies; and knowing him to be well-informed upon the 
subject, I may be convinced that his assertion is true, with- 
out connecting any ideas with the words employed. And, 
in like manner, a Prophet, who proves his divine commis- 
sion by miracles, may announce a doctrine in terms, to 
which I annex no distinct conceptions; yet I may believe 
that the prophet does, that angels and superior spirits may, 
that I myself may in a more advanced stage of my existence ; 
in deference therefore to his Divine authority, I would yield 
my humble and entire assent. 

But concerning propositions thus circumstanced, I would 
submit the following remarks to the consideration of the 
candid reader. 

1. In the first place, it appL'ars scarcely possible, that a 
blind assent to an unintelligible proposition can be of any 
use in the regulation of the conduct, the amendment of the 
heart, or the alleviation of distress. Whatever force is at- 
tributed to Dr. Wardlaw's observations on the unavoidable 
difficulty of conceiving the manner of the Divine existence, 
and the consequent propriety of believing any mysteries 
upon this subject declared in Scripture, it must be allowed, 
that there is great force in the following remarks of one of 
the best divines, whose works enrich the English Library. 
"If," observes Dr. James Foster, "you say that you cannot 
account for the manner of God's creating the world, or for 
the manner in which he exists everywhere, of the general 
resurrection, and the hke, 1 answer, It is no part of your 
religion to account for it. Where the mystery begins. 
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RBLiGiON ENDS. — Mysterics yield neither pUasurey nor 
profit. For, as with respect to the works of nature all our 
pleasure arises from the perception of beauty, harmony, and 
usefulness; and, however we may imagine innumerable 
secret beauties, which we have not discovered, yet, till they 
are known, they afford no real satisfaction, nor can we reap 
any advantage from them ; ^tis just the same with respect 
to mysteries in religion ; we can neither be delighted nor 
profited by them, because we don^t understand them. — 
The utmost that can be said is, that we are confminded and 
puzzled. And is there any pleasure in that, or any advan- 
tage merely in being in the darky and having no ideas f^ 

2. A second observation, which I would make upon this 
subject is, that, if an incomprehensible proposition be in- 
culcated in Scripture as an article of implicit faith, it must 
be delivered in the very terms of the proposition. We can- 
not prove such a proposition by inferences ; for all rea-- 
soning is out of the question. We cannot show its accord- 
ance with the ideas suggested by Scripture 'phrases ; for, on 
such a subject, we have no ideas at all; at least, our con- 
ceptions being indistinct y every step we take is an insecure, 
a random, a desperate movement. 

Dr. Wardlaw (p. 55) argues admirably upon the differ- 
ence between things above reason and things contrary to 
reason, observing, that, if a doctrine be above reason, " on 
this very account it seems impossible to prove it contrary 
to reason^ "Unless,^* says he, **we have some notion of 
the thing itself, on what principle can we possibly make out 
the contrariety ?'^ Undoubtedly, if any assertion be utterly 
unintelligible to us, from the very nature of the case we 
cannot prove its falsehood. But it is equally impossible 
for us by any argument to prove its truth. We can only 
repeat the assertion in the very terms, in which we hear it 
stated, and say. We- believe that assertion to be true. 

I may affirm, for example, in the hearing of a man igno- 
rant of Mathematics, that " The Ellipse is one of the Conic 
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Sections." To these words be annexes no distinct concep- 
tions. The proposition is to him a mystery. He cannot 
therefore prove it to be false ; but neither can he prove it to 
be true. If he gives bis assent, it ia purely through confi- 
dence in my veracity and superior information. 

In like manner, we cannot by any deductions from Scrip- 
ture phrases prove the truth of a proposition, which con- 
veys to us no distinct ideas. If such a proposition be con- 
tained in the Bible, we may repeat its exact words, and say 
that we believe it to be true, because we believe every part 
of the Bible to be true. But we can say or do nothing 
more. In no other way can the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures be of any avail to prove the truth of the proposition. 

3. In the third place, we may ask respecting propositions, 
to the terms of which we annex no clear conceptions. Is 
it proper to give to such propositions the name of Reve- 
lation? 

To reveal, as the word itself denotes, is to disclose what 
was concealed, to make known what was covered, to throw 
Ught upon what was obscure. Is it not then incorrect to 
say, that God reveals a truth to us, when that truth ia es- 
prest in terms, to which we attach no distinct ideas, and 
when it is impossible that human language could have sup- 
plied any clearer form of expression ? 

Dr. Wardlaw (p. 54) strongly exposes the presumption 
of being startled and offended^ " because in what God re- 
veals concerning his own infinite nature, we find something 
which we cannot understand." But, who is offended at 
this ? For the light vouchsafed to us, for the truths un- 
folded, we are thankful ; we do not complain, because our 
knowledge after all is very limited. But we think it evi- 
dent, that subjects, which we cannot understand or com- 
prehend, to us are not revealed. 

I shall illustrate my argument by the case of an indi- 
vidual who was converted by an American Baptist mission- 
ary in the Birmese Empire*. It is mentioned as a proof 

* Armuni of lh« firat Kaiecn Missionary. 
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of the industry and zeal of the missionary^ that his pupil, 
a Kareen, committed to memory the whole of a religious 
tract without understanding the language, or attaching a 
single idea to the words in which it was written. Accord- 
ing to the tenor of the preceding observations, the pupil 
believed the contents of the tract on the authority of his 
instructor: each was well satisfied and pleased with the 
other. Nevertheless, the pupil could derive no moral benefit 
from the mere committal of this tract to memory more than 
from committing to memory any other tract of equal length 
and prescribed by the same authority. Further, it would 
be impossible for the missionary to reason vnth his pupil 
upon the truth of the propositions contained in the tract, 
until the pupil was in some manner made acquainted with 
the sense of these propositions. Lastly, although the mis- 
sionary believed the tract to contain the substance of divine 
revelation, yet to the pupil it was no revelation, his mind 
being in total darkness as to its meaning. 

It is usual with Trinitarians to answer the objections 
against the mysteriousness of their principal tenets by say- 
ing, that there is mystery in everything around us. I 
have already stated the fact, which it would be the height 
of presumption to deny, that concerning every class of 
beings there are truths, clear to superior intelligences, 
though seen indistinctly, or not at all, by us. I have no 
objection therefore to those just representations of the 
feebleness and limitation of the human faculties, which are 
adapted to teach us candour and indulgence for the errors 
of others, and modesty, humility, and caution in forming 
our own opinions. But I must protest against those deso- 
lating pleas for religious mystery, which tend to sap the 
foundations of all human knowledge, and to introduce an 
irksome scepticism upon every subject. Dr. Wardlaw 
(p. 52) intimates, that, if we make it a rule to understand 
the terms of a proposition before believing it, we must 
abandon ^^ some of the fundamental truths even of Natural 
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Religion." Hume himself went scarcely farther*. When 
such sentiments are advanced, the contest is not about a 
few disputed outworks of the Christian sj-stcm ; the whole 
fabric of religion totters; to prevent its very foundations 
from giving way, we are bound by all the humane and all 
the pious obligations to assert, that upon the primary truths 
of religion our ideas may by proper attention become clear 
and certain, and that it is only upon subjects of subordinate 
coneequence that we are left in obscurity. 

As an example of his maxim, that we cannot always 
understand even the fundamental truths of Natural Reli- 
gion, Dr.Warillaw produces the attribute of Omnipresence, 
(p. 52, 53. 66. 181.) He affirms, that we use the expres- 
sion, " God is here," and say, " that he is at the same mo- 
ment equally present in the remotest part of the universe," 
without annexingto these words any distinct ideas. "Have 
we," he asks, " ever endeavoured to analyse the conceptions, 
which these modes of expression appear to convey ? Is 
God," he continues, " a spiritual substance, infinitely ex- 
tended? Against this notion of infinite extension there 
have been advanced powerful objectious ;" — " and the 
truth is, that, if we imagine we possess any conception at 
all of the mode of the Divine omnipresence and omniscience, 
we greatly deceive ourselves." Thus Dr, Wardlaw appears 
to me to renounce his belief in the Divine omnipresence. 
Theologians, in treating upon this subject, have made a 
distinction between the virtual, and the actual omnipre- 
sence of God. His virtual omnipresence is the attribute, 
by which he is able to produce effects in every part of 
space. His actual omnipresence is the extension of his 
substance through every part of space. The former Dr. 
Wardlaw appears to allow, hut to deny the latter. But in 

* See Hume's " Dialogues on Natural Religion ; " which demonatrate that 
Orthodoxy and Scepticism are raised upon the very same hasis, vii. the alleged 
indialinetnesa of our ideas upon all aubjecta, and especially upon m&ttera of 
idi^on. 
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the latter^ as well as the former^ all sound theists believe. 
The notion of a spiritual substance infinitely extended is too 
vast to be fully embraced by our understandings. It is 
however a clear and distinct idea, nor is there any force 
in the objections urged against it. 

The true state of the case with respect to our knowledge 
of all the Divine Attributes is, that we may obtain clear 
ideas of their nature^ although ^ we cannot form adequate 
conceptions of their extent. Astronomers teach us, that 
the distance between the earth and the sun is more than 
95 millions of miles. No one has in his mind the idea of 
a straight line so long as 95 millions of miles. Such a 
conception is too great for our capacity to comprehend. 
Nevertheless all understand the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed in the proposition ; all firmly believe the fact ; and 
may even draw deductions from it with unfailing certainty. 
In like manner, when we say, that God is either infinitely 
extended, or infinitely wise, or powerful, or good, we annex 
distinct ideas to the terms, " extended,^^ " wise,^^ ^* power- 
fuV^ and *^ good,^^ although our ideas necessarily fall short 
of the truth, so far as respects the degree^ in which these 
qualities belong to the Almighty. 

Whilst therefore we admit and lament, that the concep- 
tions of the generality of Professing Christians are probably 
inaccurate and confused even upon the fundamental truths 
of Natural Religion ; we maintain that all men of ordinary 
capacities may by the proper use of their understandings 
obtain notions of the Deity clear, distinct, and well-defined, 
and that Dr. Wardlaw^s plea for believing in mysteries as 
the primary truths of religion, is therefore ill-founded and 
fallacious. 

Before quitting the subject of mysteries, it is proper to 
explain the use of the term in the New Testament. The 
word " Mystery ^^ is there employed in a sense widely dif- 
ferent from those given to it by modem Trinitarians. It 
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does not denote any thing either irrational or incomprehen- 
sible ; it signifies, that which is for a time unknown, but 
which nevertheless may be clearly under.stood. Mystery 
is properly a Greek word ; the English term, by which it 
may be most exactly rendered, ia the word Secret. The 
Mysttfries of a Trade are the Secrets of that trade, clearly 
comprehended by those who exercise it, but unknown to 
men of other professions. The Eleusinian Mysteries among 
the ancient Greeks were the secrets of the worship of 
Ceres, which were open to the initiated, but hidden from 
the vulgar. So the mysteries of the Christian religion are 
the secrets which were unknown to mankind until Jesus 
Christ came to reveal or discover them. But, being re- 
vealed, they are found to be plain and consistent truths, 
and contain nothing, which is either difficult to be under- 
stood, or apparently absurd. 

Let us examine some passages of the New Testament, 
where the word occurs. 

Mat. xiii. 11. When our Lord was asked by his disci- 
ples, why he spoke to the multitude in parables, he rephed, 
" Because it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given:" that is. 
The disciples were favoured with the knowledge of the 
hidden designs of God concerning the establishment and 
propagation of the Christian Religion : but the multitude 
had not such a revelation ; to them the purposes of God 
were still mysteries, being concealed from their inspection. 

Rom. xi. 25. " For I would not, brethren, that ye should 
be ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye be wise in your own 
conceits,) that bhndness in part is happened to Israel, until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in ;" that ia, To pre- 
vent you from priding yourselves on account of your supe- 
riority in religious knowledge to the rest of mankind, I tell 
you this secret, that many of the Israelites will remain in 
unbelief, while the gospel will be generally received among 
the Gentiles; — a prediction, which the event has proved 
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to be true ;— a fact, which probably could not have been 
known without supernatural illumination, but which, being 
revealed, is perfectly plain and simple. 

In the same epistle, (Rom. xvi. (xiv.in Griesbach) 25, 26,) 
the religion of Christ is called " the mystery ^ which was kept 
SECRET since the world began^ but now is made manifest, 
and, by the Scriptures of the prophets according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God, made known to 
all nations for the obedience of faith.^' The same Apostle, 
in writing to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. ii. 7 — 10,) calls the 
matter of his own preaching a mystery ; " We speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery;'^ and he then more fully 
explains himself by adding, "even the hidden wisdom, 
which none of the princes of this world knew, — but which 
God hath revealed to Christians by his spirit/^ 

Because he was employed in publishing and explaining 
to mankind the purposes of God, which were before kept 
secret, but now revealed, he says, (1 Cor. iv. 1,) " Let a 
man so account of us as ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God.^^ In his sublime description of 
the last day, he calls the general resurrection a mystery, 
(1 Cor. XV. 51 — 54,) because this great event was wholly 
unknown to mankind, until it was foretold by Jesus Christ, 
who brought life and incorruption to light. In his epistle 
to the Ephesians, St. Paul applies the term Mystery to the 
purpose of the Almighty, which he kept concealed until 
the promulgation of the Gospel, of uniting the Jews and 
Gentiles into one church. God is described, (Eph. i. 9,) 
as " having made knotvn unto us the mystery of his unlly ac- 
cording to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in 
himself; " and the mystery is then explained to be, ^^ that 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he would gather 
together in one all things in Christy both which are in heaven 
and which are in earth.^^ Heaven and Earth, according to 
the curious and important observation of Mr. Locke, sig- 
nify the Jewish and the Gentile world. Accordingly, in 
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the 3d chapter, (ver. 1 — 6,) the Apostle, referring probably 
to this brief and enigmatical expression, says that on this 
subject he had written to them afore in few words ; he then 
speaks of the mystery aa " in other ayes not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto the holy 
apostles and prophets by the spirit ■" and lastly, he explains 
this mystery to consist in the following fact, " that the 
Gentiles should be fellow- heirs, and of the same body, and 
partakers of God's promise in Christ by the gospel." 

The word Mystery is employed in a few other passages ; 
but those, which have been produced, render it abundantly 
plain, that according to its Scriptural use it does not de- 
note anything, which is either contrary to reason, or inca- 
pable of being clearly understood. It signifies simply a 
secret ; that which is concealed for a while, but may he 
disclosed and made manifest. The doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion were mysteries so long as they were known 
only to God; but they ceased to be mysteries so soon as 
they were revealed. The occurrence therefore of the term 
Mystery in the New Testament gives no countenance to 
the idea, that the religion of Christ contains anything in- 
comprehensible, or even difficult to be conceived. To de- 
clare a mystery is not to raise difficulties, but to resolve 
them. It was the office of Jesus (Mat. xiii. 35) to "utter 
things, which had been kept secret from the foundation 
of the world." 

I shall conclude this Chapter with a quotation from an 
eminent divine, who will not be charged with an undue 
prepossession against mysteries in religion, since he was 
one of the most distinguished advocates of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

" I know not whence it comes to pass, that men love to 
make plain things obscure, and like nothing in religion 
but riddles and mysteries. God indeed was pleased to in- 
stitute a great many ceremonies, (and many of them of 
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very obscure signification,) in the Jewish worship, to awe 
their childish minds into a greater veneration for his Divine 
Majesty. But in these last days, God hath sent his own 
eon into the world to make a plain and easy and perfect 
revelation of his will, to publish such a religion as may ap- 
prove itself to our reason, and captivate our affections by 
its natural charms and beauties. And there cannot be a 
greater ^injury to the Christian religion, than to render it 
obscure and unintelligible. And yet too many there are, 
who despise everything which they understand, and think 
nothing a sufficient trial of their faith, but what contradicts 
the sense and reason of mankind *.^^ 

♦ Dr. William Sherlock's " Knowledge of Christ," p. 131. For further 
considerations on the subject of mysteries in religion, the reader is referred to 
the old Unitarian Tracts, vol. I. Foster's Sermons, vol. I. No. 7. Toulmin's 
Sermon on Mystery. Campbell's Gospels, Diss. IX. part 1st. Rees*s Cyclo- 
pf dia, Article, Mystery. Schleusner's Lexicon, voce Mvarripiov. Abauzit's 
Miscellanies. The translations of the N. T. by Boothroyd and Edgar Taylor. 

See also Note B at the end of the Volume, in which I have defended the 
statements and opinions contained in this Chapter in reply to Dr. Wardlaw's 
second work in this controversy, entitled ** Unitarianism Incapable of Vindi- 
cation." 



INTRODUCTION. 

Having endeavoured to determine with clearness and 
precision the principles, by which every inquirer after re- 
ligious truth ought to be guided, I proceed to bring forward 
the evidence in favour of the two controverted systems, 
and to judge of them by the standard of these principles. 
In this 2d Part, I shall state the opinions and arguments 
of Unitarians concerning the Unity of God, the Subordi- 
nation of Jesus Christ, and the use of the terms " Holy 
Spirit " and " Spirit of God " in the Sacred Scriptures. In 
the 3d Part, I shall consider the objections, by which Dr. 
Wardlaw has attempted to invalidate the Unitarian doc- 
trines. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DNITY OF OOB FROM I'HK 
LIGHT OF NATDBE. 

By the Unity of God Unitarians do not understand merely 
a unity of counsel, or that there is no distraction of plans, 
or opposition of inclinations, manifested by the course of 
nature. They mean that the Universe is subject to one 
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undivided Mind, one all-wise Designer, who is uncreated, 
unchangeable, and everlasting, sufficient, without the aid 
of any counsellor, assistant, or associated God, for the pro- 
duction of every effect, which is exhibited throughout end- 
less time and infinite space. This doctrine they conceive 
to be proved by the appearances of the material universe 
as well as by the express testimony of Revelation. 

The argument for the Unity of God, derived from the 
appearances of nature, proceeds upon the maxim, which is 
adopted in all reasonings from effects to causes, that No 

MORE CAUSES OUGHT TO BE SUPPOSED THAN ARE NE- 
CESSARY TO ACCOUNT FOR THE EFFECTS. If WC keep 

in view this universally admitted axiom> and trace the 
connections and analogies, which pervade the several parts 
of nature, we shall perceive, that it is in the highest degree 
unreasonable to believe in more Gods than one. 

The being, who made one blade of grass, might make 
another; he, who has invented and formed a perfect tree, 
might invent and form every plant, which grows upon the 
earth. One intelligent being therefore, capable of pro- 
ducing a part of the vegetable creation, is capable of pro- 
ducing the whole ; so that the supposition of more than 
one is unnecessary. But this supposition is also impro- 
bable and absurd. Plants, however various, have many 
common properties, and are formed according to a general 
model. They are nourished and supported by air, earth, 
and moisture ; they are propagated by seed ; they are de- 
fended from the severity of the weather by bark; they 
have roots, stalks, leaves, adapted to their several functions ; 
and not an instance is known, at least of any of the higher 
and more perfect species of plants, which does not bear 
. flowers, provided with the admirable apparatus of stamens, 
pistils, or other organs, necessary for perfecting the seed. 
That all these contrivances should have occurred to many 
independent Deities, is incredible. They form one model, 
according to which all the various races of vegetables are 
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fashioned, and this model must have been the contriviince 
of one mind. 

We may npply the same mode of reasoning to the animal 
creation. The God, who could make one man, could make 
any number of men. The supposition of one God therefore 
is sufficient to account for the formation of the human race. 
It ia also in the highest degree improbable, that a number 
of independent Deities would by any chance or fatality 
conspire to create a race of beings, so singular, so compli- 
cated, and at the same time so admirably adapted to their 
situation. In like manner it may he observed, that all the 
tribes of animated creatures, quadrupeds, birds, insects, 
and fishes, exhibit in the organs, by which they cat, breathe, 
move, and perform the other fnnctions of life, some com- 
mon features of resemblance, which prove that the whole 
animal creation owes its existence to one contriving mind. 

If, in the next place, we consider the connection, which 
subsists between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we 
shall perceive that he, who causes all plants to spring out 
of the ground, is the very same being, who gives life to all 
animals. Plants were evidently intended to supply food 
to animals, and animals are furnished with alt the necessary 
organs for procuring nutriment from plants. The flcwers 
and fruits of certain plants require the co-operation of certain 
animals as the necessary medium for perfecting and di- 
spersing the seed,whichendisaccomplished by contrivances 
in the one class of beings, corresponding to contrivances 
in the other class. Another adaptation of the I'egetable to 
the animal kingdom, which is pregnant with the most 
salutary results, appears from the celebrated discovery of 
Priestley, that, when animals have vitiated the air by 
breathing it, plants produce in it that change, which renders 
it again fit for respiration. But not ontv are these two 
tribes of beings adapted to one another so as to co-operate 
towards the accomplishment of the most important pur- 
poses; they ai-e also to a considerable degree similar i 
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their structure. The bark of the vegetable orders corre- 
sponds, for example, to the skin of animals ; and many other 
striking points of analogy are well known to the naturalist. 
From the connection and resemblance therefore, which are 
seen between the vegetable and the animal creation, we 
are induced to conclude that one designing cause contrived 
them both. 

Let us now consider the relations, which the innume- 
rable tribes of plants and animals bear to the solid ground, 
to the rivers, the seas, the ocean, and the atmosphere : we 
shall be convinced that the constitution of the earth itself 
is the contrivance of the same God, who produced its 
various contents. The atmosphere, which encircles the 
globe is one uniform substance, and cannot be supposed 
to have been formed by more than one cause. It is ne- 
cessary for the support of plants and animals ; and, being 
thus intimately related to them, it must have been created 
by the same intelligent Author, who has made for them 
every other requisite provision. The collections of water 
on the earth also contribute to the welfare of the animal 
and vegetable tribes by supplying through the medium of 
the atmosphere that moisture, which is no less necessary 
to them than the air and the soil. The seas, from which 
vapours are raised, the atmosphere, which with buoyant 
elasticity conveys them over the earth, and then drops 
them in showers upon the thirsty hills, the various tribes of 
plants and animals, which are nourished by this refreshing 
distillation, are closely bound together, and wisely accom- 
modated for the joint production of the most beneficial 
effects. How could this result have been expected, if one 
Deity had poured out the seas, another spread forth the 
atmosphere, and another formed the races of animals and 
plants? In this case it would have been in the highest 
degree improbable, that one part of the globe would have 
corresponded to another with such admirable exactness. 
Since therefore the earth we inhabit is one complete whole. 
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all the parts of which are mutually dependent, so that 
nothing can be taken away without injuring what remains, 
the unity of plan so strikingly discernible must be con- 
sidered as proving the unity of its contriver. 

But the earth, though complete in itself, is only a part 
of another far greater system. In this system the unity of 
plan indicates with equal clearness the unity of its cause. 
In its centre is the sun, which dispenses the necessary 
portions of hght and heat to all the surrounding bodies, 
and at the same time retains them in their orbits by its 
attraction. The planets, including our earth, move round 
this centre with the greatest uniformity. They are subject 
to the same laws. They all describe in their courses the 
same geometrical figure, viz. the Ellipse ; they all move in 
the same direction, and with degrees of swiftness determined 
by one rule ; they have all nearly the same shape, that of 
a globe ; they all experience the changes of day and night, 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons. These features of re- 
semblance place it beyond a doubt, that the same powerful 
Creator, who formed the Earthj formed also the other 
planets, which have the same constitution, and aru subject, 
BO far as we know, to the same laws. The close connection 
between the planets and the sun proves also the unity of 
their cause; and thus the whole solar system appears to 
be the work of one mind, who first contrived its plan and 
determined upon its laws, and then constructed the whole 
out of disorderly matter according to the sublime concep- 
tions of his eternal reason. 

Lastly, the Fixed Stars, though placed at immeasurable 
distances beyond the limits of our solar system, confess 
the same almighty Author. The light, which comes from 
them, possesses the admirable properties of the light, which 
comes from the sun. If the sun were placed at a sufficient 
distance from us, it would present exactly the same ap- 
pearance as a fixed star. We cannot doubt therefore that 
the fixed stars are suns, which resemble ours in their nature 
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and uses^ and which consequently must have the same 
cause with ours. * 

Thus, by traversing in imagination all the parts of 
creation from the least to the greatest, and observing their 
resemblances and relations to one another, we arrive at the 
great conclusion, that all are the contrivance and work- 
manship of one Almighty Mind. 

Should any one still object, that the universe may pos- 
sibly have been planned by the counsel and co-operation 
of many divinities, we refute the assertion in the follow- 
ing manner. Either all of these supposed Divinities were 
fallible and limited in their capacities, or one of them at 
least was infinitely perfect. 

If any one of them was infinitely perfect, his wisdom 
and omnipotence were alone sufficient for the formation of 
the universe. To suppose the existence of any associated 
creator is therefore to assign more causes than are necessary 
to account for the effects. One Infinite Mind is competent 
to the production of every thing which exists. To beUeve 
therefore in any other designer, either of confined or un- 
limited powers, is to violate the established principles of 
reasoning. 

The other supposition, that all the Deities concerned in 
the creation of the universe were limited and imperfect in 
their faculties, is equally untenable. Such beings could 
not co-operate. Discord would arise in their counsels. 
False and confined views would suggest opposite schemes, 
the execution of which would fill all nature with confusion. 
The idea of a number of imperfect and finite Divinities is 
therefore contradicted by the beautiful uniformity of plan, 
which binds together all the parts of creation in indissoluble 
harmony, and which continues unimpaired through ages 
of ages. *^If,^^ says Lactantius, "there were in an army 
as many commanders as companies, it could neither be 
drawn up in order, nor led out to battle; for all would 
follow their own private opinions, and do more harm than 
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good. 80 in the kingdom of nature, unless there was one 
supreme head, to whom the care and management of the 
whole belonged, all things would be disjointed and fall to 
destruction." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE EVIDENCE FOR THE UNITY OF GOD FROM THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

NoTW ITHSTANDING the proof of the Unity of God aflForded 
by the harmonious correspondence of parts in the material 
creation, it is probable that this doctrine would have been 
unknown or little regarded, if it had not been taught to 
mankind by the clear and authoritative voice of Divine 
Revelation. In almost every page of the Bible it shines 
with incomparable lustre. To reveal, establish, and pro- 
pagate this tenet, to which, however sublime and rational, 
men have in all ages evinced a strong disinclination, waa 
the great end proposed to be accomplished by the in- 
spiration of the Hebrew Prophets, and by the splendid 
aeries of miracles recorded in the Old Testament. To pro- 
mulgate the same great truth among heathen nations, and 
ultimately to effect its universal reception in the world, 
appears to have been one of the principal purposes, which 
God designed to answer by the mission of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

For examples of Scripture teatimoniea in proof of this 
doctrine, which are so well known that it is unnecessary 
to quote them at length, I refer to the following passages ; 
Ex. XX. 3. Deul. iv. ^5. 39. vi. 4. 1 Sam. ii. 2. 1 Kinj^s 
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viii. 60. Ps. Ixxxvi. 10. Is. xliv. 6. xlv. 5, 6, 7- 14. 18. 
21, 22. Mai. ii. 10. Mat. xxiii. 9. Mark xii. 29. 32. 
1 Cor. viii. 4—6. Gal. iii. 20. Eph. iv. 6. 1 Tim. i. 17. 
ii. 5. vi. 15, 16. James ii. 19. Jude 25. 

These texts will be understood by all persons, whose 
minds are not pre-engaged in favour of an opposite opinion, 
as asserting the existence of one only Supreme Mind. 
When, for instance, we read, that " there is one God, and 
there is none other but he,^^ unless we are swayed by pre- 
judice, the words will at once suggest the idea of One 
Intelligent Being, alone possessed of every perfection, the 
cause and original of all things. The word God does not 
denote a collection of persons, or a council of intelligeut 
agents ; it signifies simply one person or intelligent agent. 
Consequently every text, which affirms that there is but 
one God, implies that there is but one person in the 
Godhead. 

The Unity of God, as one individual person, is also 
denoted throughout the Bible by the almost constant use 
of singular pronouns^ whenever any thought, action, attri- 
bute, or condition, is ascribed to the Supreme Being. In 
all languages the personal pronouns of the singular num- 
ber are understood to apply only to one person. Thus, if 
I were writing a letter, by employing the pronouns of the 
first person and singular number, /, Me, My, I should 
confine my assertions to myself as one individual person. 
By using the pronouns of the second person and singular 
number. Thou, Thee^ Tht/y I shoiJd indicate that my asser- 
tions were addrest to my correspondent as one individual 
person. By introducing the pronouns of the third person 
and singular number, He, Him, His^ I should denote, that 
it was one person only, whom I was speaking of. If, on 
the contrary, I were writing a letter in conjunction with 
any other intelligent being, we should use the pronouns 
We, Us, Our ; or, if I were addressing in my letter more 
persons than one, I should say, Fe, Youy Your; and, if I 
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were writing any thing of more than one person, I should 
say, They, 'rhem. Their. 

Such being the universai application of pronouns, it is 
evident, not only to those who have studied Greek and 
Hebrew, but to all who know the use and meaning of 
human speech, that throughout the whole Bible God is 
almost uniformly mentioned as one person, this being im- 
plied in the almost constant use of singular pronouns. 

When God appears to Abraham, he thus speaks ; (Gen. 
xvii. ] , 2 ;) " / am the Almighty God ; walk before rae, and 
be thou perfect ; and / will make my covenant between me 
and thee." To represent the address of more persons than 
one, the following language would have been employed; 
" We are the Almighty Gods, walk before us and be thou 
perfect; and we will make our covenant between U3 and 
thee." The Levites are stated in the book of Nehemiah, 
{ch. ix. 6,) to have uttered the following language of 
adoration ; " Thou, even thou, art Lord alone ; thou hast 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their host, 
the earth and all things that are therein, the seas and all 
that is therein, and thou preservest them all ; and the host 
of heaven worshippeth thee." This language necessarily 
signifies, that ihe Being, whom they designate " Lord 
alone," was one person. If he had been conceived to be 
more than one, the Levites would have expressed them- 
selves thus ; " Ye, even ye are Lords alone ; ye have made 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, &c. and ye preserve them 
all ; and the host of heaven worshippeth you." As an ex- 
ample from the New Testament, and of the use of the 
pronoun of the third person, we may take Heb, xi. 6. 
" But without faith it is impossible to please him ; for he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him." If the author 
of the epistle had conceived hihiself to be speaking of a 
plurality of persons, he would assuredly have said, " With- 
oTit faith, it is impossible to please them ; for he that cometh 
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to GodS; must believe that they are, and that they are re- 
warders of them that diligently seek them*^ 

These three texts are only produced by way of illustra- 
tion. The other passages, which assert the Deity to be 
one person by applying to him singular pronouns, extend 
from the first chapter of Genesis to the last chapter of the 
Revelation. Like the sands upon the sea-shore, they cannot 
be numbered for multitude. 

The testimony of the Scriptures is therefore consonant 
to the voice of reason in teaching that there is but one 
Supreme and Infinite Mind, the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, who is alone Eternal, Independent, 
and Immutable, the sole original fountain of life, perfection^ 
and happiness. 



CHAPTER IIL 

EVIDENCE THAT THE FATHER IS THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 

Having thus shown from the clear light of nature con- 
firmed by the ample testimony of Revelation, that all created 
things were produced by the power, and are directed by 
the providence of One Infinite Mind, or Person, I proceed 
to establish another distinguishing article of the Unitarian 
creed, viz. that this one person is the same, who is re- 
peatedly called in Scripture the Father, and consequently 
that the Father is the only true God. 

No language can be more explicit than that which we 
find upon this subject in the first epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians ; (ch. viii. 6 ;)»'*^ To us there m but one God, the 
FatherJ*^ Equally decisive is the expression employed by 
the same Apostle in writing to the Ephesians; (Eph. iv. 
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4 — 6 ;) '■ There is one body and one spirit, even aa ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 

one baptism, owe God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all." These passages require 
no comment. They declare the truth to be proved, viz. 
that the one God, who is above all, w the Father, in these 
very words. He therefore, who derides or denies this 
Unitarian doctrine, derides or denies the Scripture itself. 

Another passage, held deservedly dear by those who 
maintain the doctrine of the proper unity of God, occurs 
in the solemn prayer uttered by our Lord before his cruci- 
fixion ; (John xvii, 3 ;) " This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent," Our Lord addresses one person, calling that 
person " the only true God." That the person addrest 
was the Father, is evident from the commencement of the 
prayer, " Father, the hour is come," (vcr, 1,) and from the 
repetition of the title " Father" in several of the subsequent 
verses, (ver. 5. 11. 21, 24, 25,) It follows therefore, that 
the Father is the only true God. 

Another passage, which proves the same doctrine, is that 
where Christ asserts, that the Father alone knew the day 
of general judgement. {Mat. xxiv. 36. Mark xiii. 32.) "But 
of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only," If any other being besides the Father were God, 
he would have known the day of judgement. Since there- 
fore the Father alone knew this day, it is manifest that he 
alone is the omniscient God. 

But the doctrine, that the Father is the only true God, 
rests not upon these few passages, however clear and 
decisive. It is exprcst in the current language of the 
New Testament by the common use of the term Father as 
another name for the One Supreme. Let the reader con- 
sult any of the following passages, and he will find that 
the Supreme Deity, the One Oidy God, is there designated 
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by that single phrase^ "The Father/* Mat. xi. 27-* 
Luke X. 22.* John i. 18. iii, 35. v. 23.* 26. 36.* 37. 45. 
vi. 37. 44, 45, 46.* 57. viii. 27. 29. x. 15.* xii. 49, 50. xiii. 
1. 3. xiv. 6. 8, 9,* 10,** 11.* 13. 24. 26. 28. 31.* xv. 9. 
26.* xvi. 3. 15, 16, 17. 25. 27, 28.* 32. xviii. 11. xx. 21. 
Acts i. 4. 7. 1 John i. 2, 3. ii. 1. 15, 16. 22, 23,* 24. iii. 

I. iv. 14. 2 John 4. 9. 

N.B. An asterisk placed after a verse denotes the re- 
petition of the title " Father " applied to the Deity. 

In other passages, (which I shall only refer to, leaving 
the diligent reader to examine them for himself,) the one 
only God is denominated, " God the Father ;*^ John vi. 
27. Gal. i. 1. 3. Eph. vi. 23. Phil. ii. 11. 2 Tim. i. 2. 
Titus i. 4. 1 Peter i. 2. 2 Peter i. 17. 2 John 3. Jude 1. 
"God and the Father,** or "God even the Father;** 
James i. 27. iii. 9. " God our Father ;** 1 Cor. i. 3. 
2 Cor. i. 2. Eph. i. 2. Phil. i. 2. Col. i. 2. 1 Thess. 
i. 1. 2 Thess. i. 1, 2. ,1 Tim. i. 2. Philem. 3. "God and 
OUR Father,** or " God even our Father :** Gal. i. 4. 
Phil. iv. 20. 1 Thess. i. 3. iii. 11. 13. 2 Thess. ii. 16. 
"The Father op mercies,** which means "!7%e very 
merciful Father ;** 2 Cor. i. 3. " The Father op glory,** 
which means " The gloritms Father ;^^ Eph. i. 17. and, as 
our Lord employs the title, addressing his disciples, "Your 
Father who is in heaven,** Mat. v. 45. 48. vi. 1. vii. 

II. xviii. 14. xxiii. 9. Mark xi. 25, 26. "Your heavenly 
Father,** Mat. vi. 14. 26. 32. Luke xi. 13. "Your 
Father,** Mat. vi. 8. 15. x. 20. 29. Luke vi. 36. xii. 30. 
32. "Thy Father,** Mat. vi. 4. 6.* 18.* 

This collection of testimonies to the Unitarian doctrine 
might be swelled out by the addition of the passages in 
which the one true God is called the Father of our Lord 
Jems Christ » These all bear upon the same point, but are 
omitted here, because there will be occasion to refer to 
them hereafter. But more than a hundred proofs have 
been produced already, which, I conceive, must impress 
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every unprejudiced inquirer with the conviction, that the 
Father alone ought to be the God of Christians. 

The opinion of Unitarians upon this subject is further 
confirmed by all those passages, which represent the Father 
as the proper object of Supreme Worship. The form of 
prayer, which Jesus prescrihed for the use of his discijiles, 
commences with this invocation, " Our Father \vho art in 
heaven." (Mat. vi, 9. Luke xi. 2.) When our Lord fore- 
tells to the woman of Samaria the approaching substitution 
of spiritual in place of ritual worship, he distinctly mentions 
the Father as the proper object of adoration ; (John iv. 21 . 
23 ;) " Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. — The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him." In confor- 
mity with this general direction, our Saviour exhorted his 
Apostles to address themselves in prayer to the Father, as 
to the being who was able and wiUing to grant their peti- 
tions ; (John xvi. 23 ;) " Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he n ill give 
it you." See to the same purpose John xv, 16, Mat. 
xviii. 13. 

The conduct of our blessed Lord was agreeable to his 
precept: (Mat, xi. 25, 26. Luke x. 21 :) "At that time 
Jesus answered and said, ' I thank thee, Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and haat revealed them unto 
babes ; even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight."' 
That it was the practice of Jesus to address himself in the 
language of supplication to the Father, is likewise manifest 
from the following passages ; Mat. xxvi. 39. 42. 53. Mark 
xiv. 36. Luke xxii. 42. xxiii. 34. 46. John xii. 27, 28. 
xiv. 16. xvi. 26. xvii. 1. 5. 11. 21. 24, 25. 

In this respect, as in all others, the Apostle Paul was a 
follower of Christ. To give thanks for all things to the 
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Father was his practice, (Eph. lii. 14. Col. i. 3,) and his 
precept. (Rom. xv. 6. Eph. v. 20. Col. i. 12. iii. I?.) 

Thus are we authorised by the examples and the com- 
mands of Jesus, our master, and of the Apostle Paul, to 
consider the Father as the only proper object of su- 
preme adoration. Hence we conclude, that he is the 
only God. 

So clear, numerous, and decisive are the proofs, which 
establish the Unitarian doctrines, 1 st, that God is one mind 
or person, and 2dly, that that one person is the Father. — 
And is it not an unspeakable satisfaction to have the subject 
thus simplified and cleared of mystery ? Must not the 
humble worshiper, who laments that his piety is checked, 
not only by the importunities of appetite and the attrac- 
tions of material objects, but by the real difficulty of con- 
templating with fixed attention a being unseen, unfelt, and 
unheard, rejoice in every discovery, which contributes to 
render the sublime work of praise more easy as well as more 
delightful ? But to enlarge on these views, though useful 
as well as agreeable, would be to depart from the line of 
strict Scriptural argumentation. I proceed therefore, in 
the next Chapter, to state and defend the Unitarian doctrine 
on the person of Christ. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STATEMENT OF THE UNITARIAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING 
THE PERSON OP CHRIST. EVIDENCE THAT HE WAS 
NOT GOD, BUT A DISTINCT BEING FROM HIM. 

In the Sermon, preached a.d. 1812, at the Opening of 
the Unitarian Chapel in Glasgow, I stated, (p. 12, 13,) 
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that, although Unitarians differ among themselves con- 
cerning the Miraculous Conception and Prc-existence of 
Christ, some rejecting, and others believing these tenets, 
yet they all deny that he was the Eternal God, and those 
of them, who believe that Le created the material world, 
nevertheless conceive that in the execution of this work, he 
was only employed as an instrument in the hands of the 
Deity, and unite with other Unitarians in maintaining, that 
he was not possessed of underived wisdom and independent 
power. The distinguishing principles of Unitarianism 
therefore, which it is now my object to defend, are these ; 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was not God, but a distinct 
being from him; that he was inferior and subordinate to 
the Father ; and that he received from the Father all his 
Wisdom and his Po«'er. To these doctrines it is com- 
monly objected, that they lower the dignity of the Saviour. 
Let the candid reader bear in raind the maxim, acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and laid down at the commencement 
of our inquiry, that the truth of religious doctrines ought 
to be tried, not by the standard of our fancies, wishes, and 
feelings, but by the Word of God. 

If, with a sincere desire of arriving at the truth, we 
apply to this source of information, we, in the first place, 
observe numerous passages, which represent Jesus Christ 
as a distinct being from God. Thus St. Paul, in his epistle 
to the Romans, (ch. v. 1,} makes the following assertion; 
"We have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." Two different beings are here presented to our 
contemplation. The first is the being, to whom we are 
reconciled ; the second is the mediator, through whom we 
are reconciled to him. The first is called God, Since 
therefore we know that there is only one God, it necessarily 
follows, that the second is not God. 

The same distinction is commonly made in the bene- 
dictions at the commencement of the epistles ; " Grace 
be to you and peace //■oni God our Father, and the Lord 
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Jems Christ ;^^ Rom. i. 7« 1 Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2. Eph. 
i. 2. Phil. i. 2. 1 Thess. i. 1. 2 Thess. i. 2. Philem. 3. 
and with a slight variety of expression, Gal. i, 3. 1 Tim. 
i. 2. 2 Tim. i. 2. Titus i. 4. " Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you through the kno wrledge of God and of 
Jesus our Lord;^^ 2 Peter i. 2. "Grace be with you, 
mercy and peace^yrom God the Father^ and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, ^^ 2 John 3. To these passages may be 
added the salutation of Paul, Eph. vi. 23. " Peace be to 
the brethren, and love with faithy from God the Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ" Also the blessing of the 
same Apostle upon the Thessalonians, 2 Thess. ii. 16. 
" Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself and God even our 
Father, who hath loved us and hath given us everlasting 
consolation and good hope through grace, comfort your 
hearts, and stablish you in every good word and work ; '^ 
and his devout wish, 1 J'hess. iii. 11. "Now God himself 
and our Father, arid our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way 
unto you.^^ Each of these 17 passages expresses a pious 
and benevolent wish of favour and assistance from two 
distinct beings. One of the two is in every instance called 
" God : " to the other this title is never applied ; and, since 
it is certain that there is but one God, the inference ap- 
pears irresistible, that this other person, namely, "our 
Lord Jesus Christ,'^ is not God. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the marked 
distinction between the one true God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ in passages, containing ascriptions of praise to the 
Supreme Being, or giving directions concerning his wor- 
ship. Rom. xvi. 27. "To GaD only wise be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever.'^ Eph. v. 20. "Giving 
thanks always for all things unto God and the Father 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ " Col. iii. 17. 
*^ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him." Heb. xiii. 15. "5y him {Jesus) therefore let us 
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offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually." 1 Peter 
ii. 5. "Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ" AH these Scriptures 
point out one being, namely God, to whom thanksgiving 
and praise are justly offered, and a second person, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom, or in the name of whom these 
services are to be rendered to God. 

Further, there are various passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which assert that Jenus Christ was with God, (such 
as John i. 1, 2,) or that God was with him, (such as John 
iii, 2. Acts X. US.) These passages, while they teach 
that Jesus was nearly allied to God in his endowments or 
his office, at the same time prove that he was a distinct 
being from God. To illustrate this phrase by a simple 
example; it has been conjectured, that Luke, the evange- 
list, was the same man, who is called in Paul's epistles 
Sylvanus, Wc may conceive of the question being settled 
in the following manner. Suppose we were to find in any 
part of the New Testament this expression, "Luke was 
with Sylvanus." We should immediately conclude, that 
Luke was not Sylvanua, but a different person. In bke 
manner, when we find it asserted, that " the Word was with 
God," or that " God was with Christ," we draw the obvious 
inference, that Jesus Christ was not God, but, though fa- 
voured with an intimate communion with him, a distinct be- 
ing. The same conclusion might be derived from the ex- 
pression of Paul, (2 Cor, v. ] 9,) that " God was in Christ." 

We find it frequently asserted in the gospel of John, 
(ch. iii. 2. viii. 42. xiii. 3.* xvi. 10. 16, l?. 2?, 28.* .SO. 
xvii. 13. XX. 17,) that Jesus came from God, and that he 
went to God. That God could come from himself, or go 
to himself, is a manifest absurdity. These expressions 
therefore imply a clear distinction between God and Christ, 
as two different persona. 

The following 26 passages, (and more might have been 
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added,) will be found, upon the examination of the diligent 
inquirer, to mark the same opposition between God and 
Christ, as two distinct beings, sustaining different charac- 
ters and standing in different relations. For the sake of 
brevity, I omit quoting them at length ; but happily the 
Bible is in every one^s hands. 

John xiv. 1. xvii. 3. Acts ii. 22. Rom. v. 11. 2 Cor. 
ii. 17. iii. 4. v. 18. xii. 19. Gal. i. 1. Eph. iv. 32. v. 2. 
Phil. ii. 11. iii. 14. Col. iii. 3. 1 Thess. i. 1. v. 18. 2 
Thess. i. 1. 1 Tim. i. 1. ii. 5. 2 Tim. iv. 1. Heb. xiii. 
20, 21. James i. 1. 1 Peter v. 10. 2 Peter i. 1. Rev. 
1. 1. vn. 10. 

I conclude this compendious view of the proofs, that 
Jesus Christ was a distinct being from the one true God, 
by referring to two passages in the epistles of Paul, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, and Col. i. 15, in which our Lord is said to be " the 
image of God; ^^ to the parallel assertion of the writer to 
the Hebrews, (Heb. i. 3,) that he was ^^the express image 
of God^s person; ^* and to the remark of Paul, (Phil. ii. 6,) 
that Christ was "m the form of God.^^ To say that any 
person is the image of himself, or in the form of himself, 
would be absolute nonsense. When a resemblance is as- 
serted to exist between two beings, the assertion necessa- 
rily implies, that these two beings are distinct from one 
another. The passages just quoted, consequently teach 
us, that our Lord was like God, but not God himself. 

The proofs, which have been ' adduced in this chapter, 
show that Jesus Christ is not God, but another being dif- 
ferent from him. The same doctrine of a distinction be- 
tween God and Christ is taught with equal clearness in the 
passages, which will be brought forward in the three next 
chapters to prove that our Lord is inferior and subordinate 
to the Father^ and that he received from the Father all his 
wisdom and his power. The passages now to be produced 
are therefore doubly decisive; they involve one proof with- 
in another. 
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EVIDENCE THAT OUK LORD JEBUS CHRIST 13 INFERIOR 
AND BUBOBDINATB TO GOD THE FATHER. 

" My Father is greater than I." John xiv. 28. This tes- 
timony is 80 clear and explicit, that it does not admit of 
illustration. 

"Ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." 1 Cor. iii. 33. 
that is, As Christians are subject to the dominion of Christ, 
so Christ is subject to the dominion of God. 

" But I would have you know, that the head of every 
man is Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man ; 
and the head of Christ is God." 1 Cor. xi. 3. This pas- 
sage plainly signifies, that, as man ranks above woman, 
and aa Christ is superior to his disciples, so God is supe- 
rior to Christ. 

The subjection of our Lord to the one true Ciod, the 
Father, is described by a variety of expressions. 

He was 
Chosen by God; "Behold my servant, whom I have 

chosen." Mat. xii. 18. 
Appointed by God; "Faithful to Mm that appointed 

him." Heb. iii. 2. 
Sanctified by God; "Him, whom the Father hath 

sanctified." John x. 36. 
Inspired by God; "I will put my spirit upon him." 

Mat. xii. 18. "The spirit of the Lord (Jehovah) is 

upon me." Luke iv. 18, quoted from Is. Ixi. t. 

"God giveth not tlie spirit by measure unto him." 

John iii. 31. 
Anointed by God ; Jehovah " hath anointed me to preach 

the gospel to the poor." Luke iv. 18. " He said unto 

them, But whom say ye that I am? Peter answering 
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said, The Christ (that is, the Anointed) of God" Luke 
ix. 20. "The rulers were gathered together against 
the Lord {i. e, Jehovah) and against his Christy (or, 
his Anointedy see Ps. ii. 2.) For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointedy both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the 
people of Israel, were gathered together.*^ Acts iv. 
26, 27. " God anointed Jesus c^ Nazareth with the 
holy spirit and with power .^^ Acts x. 38. " Gody even 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.^^ Heb. i. 9. 

Given by God ; " God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only 'begotten son," John iii. 16. 

Sent by God; ^^Then said Jesus to them, (the Apostles,) 
^ Peace be unto you; as my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you.^ " John xx. 21. "As Thou hast 
sent me into the worldy even so have I also sent them 
into the world.^^ Johu'xvii. 18. See also Luke iv. 18. 
43. John iii. 17. 34. iv. 34. v. 24. 30. 36, 37, 38. vi. 
38, 39, 40. 44. 57. vii. 16. 18. 28, 29. viii. 16. 18. 26. 
29. 42. ix. 4. xii. 44, 45. 49. xiv. 24. xv. 2i: xvi. 5. xvii. 

3. 21. 23. 25. Acts iii. 26. Rom. viii. 3. Gal. iv. 

4. 1 John iv. 9, 10. 14. 

That God could be Choseny Appointedy Sanctifiedy In- 
spiredy Anointedy Giveuy or Senty especially by himself, 
is plainly impossible. But the application of these ex- 
pressions to Jesus agrees with his assertions, that he came 
to do the will of a superior y and not his owny which asser- 
tions he often repeated during the course of his ministry, 
and which prove decidedly his subjection to the only true 
God. " My meat is to do the will qf him that sent mCy and 
to finish his work.^* John iv. 34. " I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own willy but the will of him that 
sent me.^' John vi. 38. ^' I have not spoken of myself, but 
the Father who sent me, he gave me a commandmenty what 
I should say, and what I should speak.^' John xii. 49. 
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" That the world may know that I love the Father, and as 
the Father gave me commandment, even so T do: arise, let us 
go hence." John xiv. 31. See also John xv, 10, xvii. 4. 
xviii. H. 

To the same head may be referred those paasaf^cH, in 
which Jesus is said to have come in the name of the Lord. 
Mat. xxi. 9. Mark xi. 9. Luke xix. 38. John v. 43. 
xii. 13. Every messenger is inferior to the person, in 
whose name he comcsj from whom he receives his com- 
mission, or with whose authority he is invested. 

Further, Jesus is called Hie Servant of God. The 
phrase, which expresses this title in the original Greek, 
occurs in the four following passages; Mat. xii. 18, Acts 
ill. 26. iv. 27. 30. In the passage from the gospel of 
Matthew, it is rightly translated Servant. In the three 
others this rendering is avoided by the authors of the 
common Version ; but the sense of the original is not the 
less decisive in proof of the subjection of Christ to God. 
The title Servant of God is however an honourable title 
on account of the majesty of the person served. Still more 
honourable is the title Son of God, by which our Lord is 
repeatedly designated in the New Testament, and which 
also implies inferiority and subordination to the Father. 

That the name Son of God, is a mark of Wissful and 
glorious distinction, is evident from the manner in which 
it is applied both to the disciples of Christ and to our 
Saviour himself. " Behold," says the Apostle John, ad- 
dressing his fellow- Christians, " what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
Sons of God" 1 John iii. 1. And, at the commencement 
of his gospel, (ch. i. 1 2,} he speaks of the privileges and ad- 
vantages bestowed by Christ upon his followers in these 
terms; "As many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the Sons of God." St. Paul describes in the fol- 
lowing language the exalted privileges and benefits con- 
ferred upon the Sonn or Children of God. {Rom. viii. 14 
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— 21.) **As many as are led by the spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit 
of bondage again to fear ; but ye have received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the chil- 
dren of God. And if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ : if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together. For I reckon, that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same in hope : because the creature 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
into the glorious liberty of the children of •God.^' The 
honourable nature of this relation to God is likewise en- 
larged upon by the same Apostle in his epistle to the Ga- 
latians, ch. iv. 4 — 7« 

That this title is an eminently glorious one is also mani- 
fest from the way, in which it is in many instances applied 
to our Saviour. It is the privilege of a Son to be ad- 
mitted to the knowledge of his Father's mind and counsel. 
Hence Jesus describes the knowledge, which he enjoyed as 
a Son of God by saying, ^^ All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.'' (Mat. xi. 27.) 
At his transfiguration, the testimony borne to his person 
and character by a voice from heaven was in these words ; 
(Mat. xvii. 5. Mark ix. 7 ;) " This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well phased.^^ ^ That this was an honourable 
attestation appears from the impression made by it upon 
the mind of Peter, who says, (2 Peter i. 17^) " He received 
from God the Father honour and glory ^ when there came 
forth a voice to him from the excellent glory, * This is my 
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beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ;' and this voice, 
which came from heaven, we heard, when we were with 
him in the holy mount." It was in reply to his profession 
of faith in the exalted character of Jesus as ike Son of God, 
that this Apostle received the moat splendid and animating 
eulogy ever pronounced upon a disciple of Christ; (Mat. 
xvi. 15 — IB ;) "Jesus saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that I am? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him. Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 

That the relation of Son to God was esteemed by the 
Jews in general a state of protection, favour, and confidence, 
is evident from the insulting language of the chief- priests, 
scribes, and elders, when they saw Jesus suspended on 
the cross ; (Mat. xxvii. 43 ;) " He trusted in God ; let him 
deliver him now, if he will have him ; for he said, ' I am 
the Son of God.' " St. Paul likewise affirms, that Jesus, 
though sprung by natural descent from David, was de- 
clared to be THE SON OF God Ay hix power, by the holy 
spirit, and by his resurrection from the dead: (Rom.i. 3,4:) 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews proves the supe- 
riority of Christ to angels by the evidence of passages, in 
which he ia called by this designation: (Heb, i. 5:) and 
St. John states it to be the distinguishing characteristic of 
a Christian to confess, that Jesus is the Son of God; 1 John 
iv. 15. "Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwellcth in him, and he in God." 

It is evident therefore, that the appellation, " Son ow 
God," by which our Lord Jesus Christ is peculiarly called, 
is a title of the most exalted kind. But it is equally evident 
from the very meaning of the words, that it implies sub- 
jection to the Falher. It denotes a state of approbation. 
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oi favour 9 of protecHoriy and of privilege^ h\ii it is also a 
state of inferiority y of dependence^ and of subordination. 
Hence all the passages, in which this glorious title is ap- 
plied to Jesus, confirm the Unitarian doctrine concerning 
his person. The testimonies, already cited as proofs of his 
pre-eminent dignity above other creatures, express likewise 
his inferiority to the great Father of all. The other passages, 
in which this title is applied to him, are the following : Mat. 
iii. 17. iv- 3, 6. viii. 29. xiv. 33. xxvi. 63, 64. xxvii. 40. 54. 
Mark i. 1. 11. iii. 11. v. 7- xiv. 61, 62. xv. 39. Luke i. 32. 
35. iii. 22. iv. 3. 9. 41. viii. 28. ix. 35. xxii. 70. John i. 
34. 50. iii. 16, 17, 18. x. 36. xi. 4. 27. xiv. 13. xx. 31. Acts 
IX. 20. Rom. i. 9. v. 10. viii. 3. 29. 1 Cor. i. 9. 2 Cor. 
i. 19. Gal. iv. 4. 6. Col. i. 13. 1 Thess. i. 10. Heb. 
i. 2. V. 5. 1 John i. 3. 7- iii. 8. 23. iv. 9, 10. 14. v. 9, 10,* 
11, 12,* 13. 20.* 2 John 3. 9. 

If it be clear as the meaning of human speech can be, 
that the relative situations of Father and Son^ imply supe- 
riority in the Father and dependence in the Son^ then is the 
Unitarian doctrine on the person of Christ, viz. that the 
Father is greater than he, confirmed likewise by all those 
Scriptures, in which the one true God is called his Father. 
This phrase occurs in the following passages, which contain 
sixty distinct proofs of the inferior rank of Jesus. Mat. 
vii. 21. X. 32, 33. xi. 27. xii. 50. xvi. 17. 27- xviii. 10. 19. 
35. XX. 23. xxvi. 39. 42. 53. Mark viii. 38. Luke x. 22. 
xxii. 29. xxiv. 49. John ii. 16. v. 17. vi. 32. 65. viii. 19.* 
28. 38. 49. 54. x. 18. 25. 29.* 32. 37. xiv. 2. 7. 12, 20, 21. 
23. 28. XV. 1. 8. 10. 15. 23, 24. xvi. 10. xx. 17.* Rom. xv. 
6. 2 Cor. i. 3. xi. 31. Eph. i. 3. iii. 14. Col. i. 3. 1 Peter 
i. 3. Rev. i. 6. ii. 28. iii. 5. 21. 

But the One Infinite Mind is repeatedly called not only 
the Father of Jesus, but likewise his God. Thus St. Paul 
(Eph. i. 17') ^' ceased not to give thanks*^ for the Christians 
at Ephesus, ^^ making mention of them in his prayers, that 
the God of our Lord Jems Christy the Father of glory ^ might 
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give unto them the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him." That " tfie Gon axd Father of 
OUR Lord Jests Christ" was one of the grandest and 
most interesting names, by which he was known among 
the primitive Christians, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing passages, in which he is called by that title ; John xs. 
17. Rom. sv. 6. 2 Cor. i. 3. xi. 31. Eph. i. 3. Col. i. 
3. 1 Peter i. 3. Rev. i. 6. What appellation could be 
more adapted to raise the emotions of mingled love and 
reverence, than that which represented him as the being, 
to whom Jesus Christ himself looked up as to his God 
AND Father, whose support, protection, instruction and 
friendship Jesus himself sought, in order that he might be 
the supporter, the protector, the instructor, and the friend 
of his meek and humble followers? To obtain such support, 
Jesus pleads on the cross, " Mi/ God, My God, why liast 
thou forsaken me?" (Mat. xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34.) and, 
on the other hand, when invested with the highest dignity 
and glory, he still maintains a becoming sense of subordi- 
nation to HIS God. Rev. iii. 12. "Him that overcometh 
I will make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall 
go no more out; and I will write upon him the name of 
MY God, and the name of the city of my God, which is 
new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from 
MY God ; and I will write upon him my new name." The 
words, immediately subjoined by the Apostle John, may 
be introduced in this place as an admonition to those, who 
have the means of learning the unrivalled majesty and su- 
preme dominion of the Father; "He that hath an ear, 

LET HIM HEAR WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH UNTO THE 

cuuROHES." And, lest any one should oppose these so- 
lemn declarations of our Lord and teachings of the holy 
Spirit, by replying that the Almighty was the Father and 
God of Jesus in some sense which we cannot comprehend, 
let us remember those animating and consoling words, 
which our newly-risen Saviour addressed to Mary, and 
which assure us, that hin God and Father is ot.'R3. "I 
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ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God/^ 

A further coUection of arguments to prove the inferiority 
of Christ might be amassed by collecting those passages 
which assert that he offered up prayer to God. This is un- 
doubtedly the attitude of a dependent and a creature. A 
being, who possessed in himself the power to accomplish 
without any resistance all bis desires, could have no occa- 
sion to pray, Jesus could not pray either to an inferior, 
or to an equal. This act therefore, so often performed by 
him^ and with such earnestness and humility, establishes 
the opinion for which we contend, that the Father was 
greater than he. 

The same doctrine is proved by the fact, that he had a 
beginning, and was created by God. " The first-born of 
every creature,*^ or **of the whole creation ;^^ Col. i. 15. 
" The beginning of the creation of God ;'^ Rev. iii. 14. If 
Jesus Christ was the " first-bom,*^ or the " beginning^' of 
God^s creation, it is manifest that he was a part of that 
creation. If he was ci^eated by God, if he was boruy or pro- 
duced into being, if he had a beginning ^ although the first of 
all creatures in point of time as weU as eminence, he was in- 
ferior to the Eternal Jehovah, his maker and the maker of all. 

I conclude this portion of the evidence for the inferiority 
of Jesus to God with his reply to the ruler, who kneeled 
to him and asked him, ^^ Good master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?^^ Jesus said unto him, ** Why 
callest thou me good ? There is none good but one, that 
is, God.'' Mark x. 17, 18. Luke xviii. 18, 19. With the 
modesty and piety, which gave dignity and grace to the 
whole of his behaviour, our Lord declines the character of 
goodness, and acknowledges himself to be inferior in this 
respect to God, who alone is perfectly good, and to whom 
his creatures should at all times yield the praise of inhe- 
rent, absolute, and unceasing beneficence. 



WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE OF CHRrST. 



CHAPTER VI. 



EVIDENCE FOR THE UNITARIAN DOCTRINI 

THE WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST, VIZ, THAT 
THBT WERE IMPARTED TO HIM BY OOD THE FATHEK. 

"Whence hath this man this wisdom and these mighty 
works?" was a question asked by those who heard our 
Saviour's sublime discourses, and saw his astonishing acts 
of power. (Mat. xiii. 54.} The same question is still agi- 
tated. Tlie repHes mjide to it form a principal distinction 
between two large and respectable bodies of Christians. 
The Trinitarians maintain, that, as Jesus Christ was really 
and truly God, he required no communication of knowledge 
or power from any other being, but was from all eternity, 
and by his own nature, infinitely wise, omniscient, and 
omnipotent. The Unitarians, on the contrary, assert, that 
he derived his wisdom, his knowledge, and his power, from 
the same being who brought him into existence, from the 
one eternal and almighty God, the Father. Both parties 
profess to follow the Scriptures as their guide. To them 
therefore we appeal: and first, let us inquire what the 
Scriptures teach us concerning the origin of our Saviour's 
Wisdom and Knowledge. 

The question seems to be set at rest by the plain decla- 
rations of our blessed Lord himself, which are recorded by 
the evangelist John in great abundance, because it was hia 
particular design in writing his gospel to establish the di- 
vine mission of Jesus, and thus to retrieve many, who were 
in danger of lapsing into unbelief. The following passages 
are selected from the discourses and prayers of Jesus, con- 
tained in the gospel of this apostle. "The Father loveth 
the Son, and showeth him all things that himself doeth." 
John V. 20. "As [ hear, I judge; and my judgment is 
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just, because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father, who hath sent me" ver. 30. ^^ My doctrine is not 
mine, but his that sent me ; if any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself/' vii. 16, 17- " He that sent me is true ; 
and I speak to the world those things which I have heard 
of (that is, from) him/' viii. 26. *^As my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.'' ver. 28. ^^ I speak that 
which I have seen with my Father." ver. 38. " I have not 
. spoken of (that is, from) myself; but the Father, who sent 
me, he gave me a commandment, what I should say and 
what 1 should speak ; and I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting ; whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the 
Father said unto me, so I speak." xii. 49, 50. ^^ All things 
that I have heard of (from) my Father, I have made known 
unto you." xv. 15. " Now they (the disciples) have known, 
that all things, whatsoever thou hast given me, are of thee ; 
for I have given unto them the words, which thou gavest 
me, and they have received them and have known surely 
that I came out from thee, and they have believed that 
th6u didst send me." xvii. 7> 8* 

In each of these passages our Lord utterly disclaims 
delivering doctrines or precepts from his own knowledge 
and authority. He asserts, that he was enabled to deliver 
his instructions to his disciples only in consequence of 
what had been " given," " shown," and ^^ taught " to him 
by his Father, only in consequence of what he had " seen " 
and ^^ heard " with God, and agreeably to the ^^ command, 
ment " of a Superior. 

The same account of the origin of our Saviour's wisdom 
is given by St. Paul in writing to the Corinthians ; 1 Cor. 
i. 30. Jesus Christ ^^ of God is made unto us vnsdom," 
Let it be remembered, that there is no dispute, whether 
our Lord was transcendently wise. All good Christians 
confess from their hearts his godlike wisdom, and are filled 
with wonder *^ at the gracious words, which proceeded out 
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of his mouth," The only question is, whether he was wise 
eternally and independently of instruction, or whether he 
was made wise of God. 

The writer to the Hebrews commences his epistle by de- 
claring, that the instructions delivered to mankind through 
Jesus Christ, like those previously communicated through 
the Prophets, came originally from God, who spake througli 
him as well as through them. " God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in times past unto the Fathers 
by the Prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son." Heb. i. 1, 2. Also, at the beginning of tlie 
Apocalypse we are informed, that the Revelation contained 
in it was given by God to Jesus Christ ; which expression, 
though it relates to a very limited portion of our Saviour's 
communications to mankind, illustrates the origin of his 
general knowledge upon sacred subjects. 

With these representations of the derived knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, wc may contrast the following august de- 
scription of the underived, unaided, wisdom of Jehovah. 
"Who hath directed the spirit of the Lord, or being his 
counsellor hath taught him ? With whom took he counsel, 
and who in'structed him, and taught him in the path of 
judgment, and taught him knowledge, and showed to him 
the way of understanding?" Isa. xl. 1.1, 14. Itis the glory 
of God alone to know all things without being informed, 
and to pursue universally the best and wisest ends without 
being advised. 

If there were any need of further witness to the truth of 
the Unitarian doctrine upon this subject, we might insist 
on the passages, briefly noticed in the last Chapter, which 
. speak of the inspiration of Christ. The omniscient God 
could not be inspired. Knowing all things without com- 
munication, he could not possibly receive any addition to 
his all- comprehending and infallible w'isdom. 

To conclude this discussion ; the Scripture teaches us, 
that the knowledge of Christ w^as not merely derived, but 
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also limited. For he himself asserted^ that he did not know 
the day of general judgment. ^^ Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels, which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father/* Mark xiii. 32. The 
Father, who alone knew this day, must be the only God. 
The Son, who knew it not, could not be the supreme God, 
being inferior to him in knowledge*. 



CHAPITER VII. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE UNITARIAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING 
THE ORIGIN OF CHRIST^S POWER, VIZ. THAT IT WAS 
GIVEN TO HIM. 

The most common and obvious idea, by which we are ac- 
customed to conceive of God as distinguished from his 
creatures, is the idea of Power. A vast and astonishing 
extent of power, ease, activity , and freedom from all re- 
straint in its exertion, and dependence upon no ot/ier being 
for the continued possession of it, form those features of a 
Divine character, which chiefly engage the attention of 
mankind. To prove that any person is a God, no method 
can be more direct than to show, that he is possessed of 
underived and independent power. I conceive therefore, 
that we might reduce the whole question concerning the 
Deity of Christ within this short compass. Did our Saviour 
possess his power without having received it from any other 
being, and did he exert it without being subject to the 

* For a justification of the statements and reasonings contained in this and 
the four preceding chapters, the reader is referred to Note C at the end of 
the Tolume. 
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pleasure and control of any other? o e h s a tho t 

his glory, and hia majesty, conferre 1 u^ o h bv a j 
rior? The former side of the quest p u 1 by tl 

Trinitarians, ivho affirm that Jesus Chn t omn p t t 

from eternity and by his own nature, and that his power is 
incapable of any increase as well as of any diminution, 
The latter opinion is maintained with equal firmness by tlie 
Unitarians, who assert, that all the power of Christ was 
given to him. Each rank of disputants appeals, as usual, 
to the Scriptures, It is therefore my intention, in this 
Chapter, by bringing forward all the passages of the New 
Testament, which relate to the power of Jesus, to enable 
every reader to decide for himself the principal question at 
issue, viz. whether the power of Christ was yiven, or 
whether it was underived. 

For the sake of perspicuous arrangement, I shall con- 
template the power of Christ as exercised during three 
successive periods of his existence ; first, the period pre- 
ceding his incarnation ; secondly, the period of his abode 
upon this earth ; thirdly, the period subsequent to his as- 
cension into heaven. 

I, In the first place, we shall examine, whether it is tho 
doctrine of the New Testament, that our Lord was pos- 
sest of independent power and of underived glory and 
dominion before his birth of the virgin Mary. 

I have already stated, that many Unitarians altogether 
deny the existence of Christ previously to his coneeptiim 
in the womb of hia mother; but that many others agree 
with orthodox Christians, in asserting, that he lived before 
his incarnation in a state of glory, and was employed by 
the Deity as an instrument in creating the material world. 
The determination of these lesser differences does not belong 
to our present inquiry ; they are to be settled among Uni- 
tarians by their own amicable discussions. The question 
now before us is. Whether, granlififf the pre-exislence of 
Christ, he enjoyed before his incarnation underived power. 
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The only passage of the New Testament, which, on 
the supposition of Christ's pre-existent state, ascribes to 
him glory in that state, occurs in his solemn prayer to his 
heavenly Father, recorded in the l7th Chapter of John's 
gospel ; " And now, O Father, glorify me with thine own 
self vnth the glory which I had with thee before the world 
wasP (John xvii. 5.) The question, now to be answered, 
is. Whether the glory, of which our Lord-speaks, belonged 
to him originally by his own nature, or whether it was 
given to him by the Father. It is decided by the subse- 
quent expressions, relating to that glory, which occur in 
the same prayer. In verse 22, where our Lord unites him- 
self in interest and affection with his disciples, we find it 
spoken of in these terms ; *^ The glory, which thou gavest 
me J I have given them i" And in verse 24, he prays, that 
his disciples might be with him, where he was, *^ that they 
may behold,'' says he, " my glory, which thou hast given 
me ; for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world J' 
If therefore it be true, that our Lord enjoyed a state of 
glory " before the world was," or " before the foundation 
of the world," it is equally true, and it is proved by equal 
evidence, namely, by his own assertions in a solemn prayer 
addrest to the Father, that that glory was derived, being 
communicated to him from the only original fountain of 
all authority, power, and dominion. 

But the passages, which represent Jesus as the creator 
of the material world, also suppose the exercise of power 
previously to his incarnation. These passages are decisively 
favourable to the Unitarian doctrine, that, if Jesus was 
concerned in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
he was only employed as an instrument in the hands of 
God his Father. They are the following; John i. 3. "All 
things were made by him." Verse 10. " The world w as 
made by him." Col. i. 16. "By him were all things 
created, that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
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principalities, or powers ; all thmys were created by him, 
and for him." Ileb. i. 2. "By him Fie {i. e. God) made 
the worlds." * These passages, as I have now quoted them 
frotn the common translation of the New Testament, leave it 
undecided, whether Christ created all things by his own 
underived and independent authority, or merely as an in- 
strument directed by the Supreme Being. In the Greek 
original there is no such ambiguity. The preposition Dia, 
in these passages translated By, does not signify by any 
one as an original cause, (for this sense is exprest by a 
different preposition, Hypo,) but it denotes Tiikouqh 
ANY THING AS AN INSTRUMENT. For the Sake of illus- 
tration I shall take the first example of the occurrence of 
Dia in the New Testament: Mat. i. 22. "Now all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken of 
the Lord by the Prophet;" or, more accurately, "which 
was spoken by the Lord through the Prophet." In the 
first placCj the preposition Hypo, By, points out the Lord 
as the original author of the communication ; and, in the 
second place, the preposition Dia, Through, represents the 
Prophet as the medium^ through whom this communication 
was conveyed to mankind. The same distinction is accu- 
rately observed in all cases, (and they are very numerous,) 
in which the New Testament writers produce quotations 
from the Prophets of the Old, They never introduce a 
prophecy by saying, that it was uttered through the 
Lord, {Bia ToC Kvpiov,) and they very seldom, if ever, say, 
that it was delivered by the Prophet, (vtto toO IIpoip^TOV,) 
but through the Prophet, and by the Lord. 

The preposition Dia, followed either by a Genitive or 
Accusative case, occurs in the New Testament about 630 
times. It is used to denote the efficient cause of the pro- 

* I omit proiluciiig Bph. iii. 9. as a proof of the Unitarian doctrine, because 
the worda Sid 'IijsuS Hfiiarov, " through Jemu Chritl," are rejected by 
GrUsbiich. 
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duciion qf an effect^ (of course governing in these instances 
the Genitive,) about 290 times. I have examined all the 
passages, where it is found. I have observed, that its 
general application, when used to point out an efficient 
cause, is to represent not the primary, but the secondary ^ 
or instrumental^ cause*. This sense of the word seems in- 
deed to arise naturally from its original acceptation. It pro- 
perly signifies motion through a place. Hence it has been 
transferred by an obvious process to the way or method, by 
passing through which any object is attained, or the instru* 
menlj by means of which any end is accomplished. 

From reflecting upon the primary application of Dia in 
reference to place, its common use in Greek authors, and 
the distinction observed in the New Testament between 
this preposition and Hypo, I had formed a judgment of 
the Scripture testimonies concerning the Creation through 
Christ, before I saw the above remarks in any other au- 
thor. I was afterwards much gratified to find that Origen, 
who Uved at the beginning of the third century, who wrote 
in Greek, and than whom none of the ancien£ Fathers was 
more learned, more honest, or more industrious, observed 
the same distinction, and reasoned from it in the same 
manner. In his Commentary on the beginning of John's 
Gospel, having noticed the difference between Dia and 
Hypo, and having observed that in Heb. i. 2. the expres- 
sion (St' o2l,) Through whom, denotes that God made the 
worlds, or ages, through his Son, he adds, "Thus also here, 
if all things were made through the Word, they were not 
made by the Word, but by one more powerful and greater 

* Against the universality of this rule only one passage presents much diffi- 
culty : 1 Cor. i. 9. di ov ecX^^ijre, " through whom ye were called." But 
even here there is strong evidence for considering vTrb as the true reading. 
.See Griesbach. Even allowing Dia to denote the original cause in two or 
■^hree passages, still the probability that it denoted the instrumental would be 
Jn any doubtful case as 100 to 1. 
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than the Word."*. Likewise Eiisebiua, the learned, accu- 
rate, and laborious author, to whom among the ancients the 
Christian world is chiefly indebted for the testimoiiics to 
the genuineness of the New Testament writings, and who 
could not possibly be mistaken about the common meaning 
of two prepositions, which he used daily and hourly in con- 
versation and in books, explaining the commencement of 
John's gospel uses these words ; " And when lie says, in one 
place, (ver. 10,) that the world, and in another, {ver. 3,) that 
all (kinffs, were made through him, he declares the ministra- 
tion of the Word to God. For, when the Evangelist might 
have said, ' All things were made bi/ him,' and again, ' The 
world was made dy him;' he has not said ' liy him,' but 
' Through him ;' in order that he might raise our concep- 
tions to the underived power of the Father as the original 
cause of all fhings."t Lastly, the same distinction is 
noticed by Philo, the Jew, who was contemporary with 
our Saviour, who wrote in Greek, and in several parts of 
his writings expresses the difference between a supreme 
and a subordinate creator by the opposed use of these two 
prepositions. See Wetstein's Note on John i. 3, 

For these reasons I think myself authorised to assert, 
that when a New Testament writer employs the preposi- 
tion DiA to point out the cause of any effect, he means the 
instrumental, and refers to some other being, either ex- 
pressly mentioned or contemplated, who is considered as 
thejirsl or original cause. What then is the real import 
of the passages before cited, on the supposition that they 
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refer to the creation of the material universe? John i. 3. 
" All things were made through Christ as an instrument^ 
but by God as their original contriver/^ Ver. 10. *^ The 
world was made through Christ as a subordinate agent J^ 
The passage from Colossians has the same import ; " All 
things were created through him ; ^^ {ra irdvra AP avrovy kqX 
eU avTov, efCTurrar) and the passage from Hebrews, " By 
whom He made the worlds/* can only signify, if it relates 
to the creation of the material universe, that God made the 
stars and planets through the instrumentality of Jesus 
Christ. The Greek words, employed in these passages, 
cannot bear to be interpreted so as to ascribe to our Lord 
the creation of the material world by his own uncommuni- 
cated omnipotence. They directly contradict the notion, 
that Christ stretched out the heavens alone, and made the 
world by himself. They clearly imply, whether they be 
supposed to^refer to the formation of the Earth out of 
chaos, or to the RE-formation of its inhabitants through 
the influence of the Gospel, that Jesus Christ was only an 
instrument in the work, and not a principal. 

In the longest and, as it is commonly imagined, the 
clearest of these passages, (that from Colossians,) sufficient 
evidence is presented to enable the mere English reader to 
determine, w hether in the creation of the material universe 
Christ displayed underived glory. Afler stating the fact, 
that all things were created through him, the Apostle as- 
signs the caitse of this fact in the following terms ; " For 
it pleased the Father, that in him should all fulness dweW^ 
It appears, that the reason why Christ was employed in 
the work of creation was, that such was the pleasure of the 
Father, and that the Father bestowed upon him a full pftr- 
ticipation of his own power and glory. 

Thus, when we direct our view to the first supposed 
period of our Lord's existence, that preceding his incarna- 
tion, we find that every passage of the New Testament, 
which ascribes to him power in that period, ascribes it to 
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him as a being, inferior to, and dependent upon, tlie Fa- 
ther*. 

II. The second period of our Lord's existence, in which 
I proposed to contemplate the exercise of his power, is the 
period of hia abode upon this earth. In the course of his 
public ministry he exhibited the astonishing and awful 
proofs of supernatural power by giving sight to the blind 
and reason to the insane, by healing the sick, raising the 
dead, and by many other miracles. Here again the ques- 
tion to be decided is, Whether he performed hia mighty 
acta by underived and independent power, or whether he 
was enabled and authorised to exhibit them by God the 
Father, We may ascertain the truth partly from the ojii- 
nions of those, v^ho saiv our Lord's miracles performed, 
but chiefly from hia own clear declarations. 

1 . Does it appear, that the Apostles and hearers of our 
Saviour, who attended him during his ministry, and beheld 
the exercise of his stupendous power, were thereby induced 
to consider him as the supreme God? 

The first example, which I shall produce in answer to 
this question, is the healing of the Paralytic related in the 
9th chapter of Matthew. The conclusion, which modern 
Trinitarians draw from this miracle, and from the manner 
in which Jesua performed it, is, that he was the supreme 
God, and that he healed the sick of the palsy by his own 
underived omnipotence. On the contrary, the conclusion 
drawn by those, who saw the miracle performed, is thus 
stated by the Evangelist; (Mat. ix. 8;) "But, when the 
multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who 
iiad given such power unto men." Instead of adoring Jesus 
as the original author of the cure, they glorified God; and 
the reason of this was, because God "had given such 
power unto men." The same inference, though exprest 

■ For a fiuthei' illustration and a full confirmation of wbat 1 have said on 
the use of 'rno" and ilA" the reader is referred to Note U at the end of the 
volume. 
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in different terms, was drawn by tbose^ who witnessed the 
raising of the widow's son at Nain. We are informed, 
(Luke vii. 16,) that, when he was restored to life, ^^ there 
came a fear on all, and they glorified Goi>, saying, ^A 
great prophet is risen up among us^ and ^ God hath visited 
his people.^ ^^ Here, as in the former instance, we observe, 
that the people were induced by what they had seen to 
glorify, not Jesus, but God ; and we are informed, that the 
reason was, because they conceived Jesus to be ^^ a great 
prophet,'^ whom God had raised up among them, and in 
giving whom he had " visited his people.'^ Lest any 
one, inattentive to Scripture phraseology, should suppose 
the expression, '^ God hath visited his people," to convey 
the heathenish sentiment of the appearance of a God, 
clothed in human flesh and dwelling among men, I observe, 
that GodPs visiting his people means in Scripture nothing 
more than the arrival of some great benefit, conferred by 
the Almighty. Thus we read in the book of Ruth, (ch. i. 
6,) that God "visited his people in giving them bread i^^ 
which only signifies, that he blest them with a rich har- 
vest. 

Further, the Evangelist John, (ch. vi. 14,) having de- 
scribed the feeding of 5000 men with five loaves and t>vo 
fishes, adds, ^^ Tlien these men, when they had seen the 
miracle that Jesus did, said, * This is of a truth that pro- 
phetp that should come into the world ; ^ " and, having re- 
corded (ch. ix. ver. 1 7.) the case of the blind man, to whom 
Jesus gave sight, he says, that the inference exprest by 
the man upon being questioned respecting the power and 
character of his benefactor was only this, that he was a pro- 
phet. " They say unto the blind man again, ^ What sayest 
thou of him, because he hath opened thine eyes ? ^ He said, 
^ He is a prophet.^ " 

The conclusion, suggested by the miracles of Jesus to 
his contemporaries^ is most clearly stated in his conversa- 
tion with Nicodcmus, recorded in the 3d chapter of John's 
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gospel. Nicodcmiis thus commences his address, " Rabbi, 
we kncfw that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him," The more intelligent and. impartial Jews, it 
appears, sonsidered the miraeles of Jesus as a proof, that 
he was "a teacher come from God," which is the exact 
light, in which they are regarded by all Unitarians. They 
reasoned, " No man can do such miracles as Jesus does," 
(they did not say, as a Trinitarian would, "Except he 
be God, as well as man," but,) "except God be with 
biro." 

Precisely in the same manner is the origin of our Lord's 
miraculous powers accounted for by the Apostle Peter, who, 
in Acts X. 38, is represented stating to Cornelius and his 
household the substance and foundation of the Christian 
faith. "That word," says he, "ye know, which was pub- 
lished throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee after 
the baptism which John preached, how God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the holy spirit and with power, who went 
about doing good, and heahng all that were oppressed of 
the devil ; Jor God was wil/t him." And on the day of Pen- 
tecost, when his mind was fully illuminated concerning the 
pre-eminent dignity of our Lord's character, he thus de- 
scribes it to the assembled multitude in the name of the 
other Apostles ; " Jesus of Nazareth, a man a|)provcd of 
God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by {(hrmgti) him." (Acta ii. 22.) The Apostle 
Peter therefoie, even «heii " filled with the holy spirit," in- 
stead of considering the miracles, exhibited by our Saviour, 
as any evidence of his proper Deity, believed that he per- 
formed them, only because" God was nith him," because 
"God had anointed him with the boly spirit and with power," 
and because in fact " God did the miracles through him" 
God being the real author of the miracles, and Christ the 
medium, through the instrumentality of whom they were 
exhibited. A circumstance, which throws a clear light 
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upon this subject, is, that exactly the same account is given 
(Acts XV. 12) of the way, in which the Apostles were en- 
abled to perform miracles. ^^Then all the multitude kept 
silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring 
what miracles and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by (through) them!^ Conformable to this expla- 
nation is the view presented by the Apostle John at the 
conclusion of his gospel. After describing a great variety 
of miracles, exhibited by our Lord, he thus explains his de- 
sign in recording them ; *^ And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not writ- 
ten in this book ; but these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve, that Jesus is the Christ , the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving ye might have life through his name.^* (John xx. 
30, 31.) We see, that the beloved disciple, who always 
spoke of his master in the most glowing terms of admira- 
tion and affection, and who wrote his history, when many 
were disposed to fall away from the faith, in order to pre- 
vent their love from waxing cold, never regarded the mira- 
cles of Christ as a proof that he was God, but only as a 
proof, that he was the Messiah^ the Son of God, 

Let the candid reader now ask himself. Are Unitarians 
to be blamed for denying that the miracles of Christ evince 
his proper Deity, when it appears from the New Testament, 
that they were never so regarded by the beloved John, by 
the zealous Peter, nor by any of the apostles and first dis- 
ciples of our Lord ? The Jews, whose nation had been sig- 
nalized by the display of miracles during many former ages, 
and who doubtless were best able to judge of the nature 
of their testimony ; the Apostles, who attended our Lord 
during his ministry for the expr(BSS purpose of being quah- 
fied to publish through the world the evidences of his dig- 
nity and authority ; the Primitive Believers, who by behold- 
ing these miracles were converted to the faith of the gospel, 
and who must have felt the full force of the awful and au- 
thoritative manner in which they were performed ; the sick, 
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the lame, the blind, the lunatic, who were restored to perfect 
souadness of mind aiid body through the all-commanding 
efficacy of our Saviour's word ; all these, with every motive 
powerfiilly working upon them of gratitude, of personal at- 
tachment, and of personal experience and actual inspection, 
only inferred from the miracles of Jesus, that " God was 
with him," that he was "a teacher come from God," "a 
prophet," and "the Messiah, the Son of God." 

2. Having considered tlie inferences, derived from the 
miracles of Jesus by those, who saw them performed, let 
US, in the second place, inquire what account he himself 
gave of the power, by which he exhibited them. 

If we appeal to his own declarations, we find him utter- 
ly disclaiming underived power, asserting in the plainest 
terms, that he could of his own self do nothing, and that 
■whatever power he possest was conferred upon him by 
his Father. Thus (Mat. xi. 2?. Luke x. 22.) he says to 
hia disciples, " All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father." To the Jews he declares, (John v. 16. 30. 36,) 
"Verily, verily, I say unto you, The son can do nothing of 
himself." " I can of mine own self do nothing." " The 
works, which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me." And to his desponding Apostles he administers 
consolation liy the following account of his divine autho- 
rity; (John xiv. 10;) "The words, that I speak unto you, 
I speak not of myself; but the Father, that dwelletb in me, 
He doeth the works." 

To these clear assertions we may add another testimony 
still more solemn. That the power, by which Jesus per- 
formed miracles, did not belong to him as his uncommuni- 
cated and inherent possession, is manifest from his prayer 
at the raising of Lazarus, and fi-om the previous address of 
Martha. John xi. 21,22. "Then said Martha unto Jesus, 
' Lord, if thou hadst (lecn here, my brother had not died : 
but 1 know, that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
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God will give it thee! '* From the last words we may con- 
clude, that Martha knew it to be the custom of Jesus to 
pray to God for the accomplishment of any miracle, which 
he wished to perform, and that God always granted his pe- 
tition by performing the miracle through him. If however 
the address of Martha leaves this matter doubtful, all un- 
certainty is removed by what we read in the 4 1st, 42d, and 
43d verses; *^ And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, * Father, 
I thank thee, that thou hast heard me ; and I knew, that 
thou hearest me always ; but because of the people, which 
stand by, I said it, that they may believe, that thou hast 
sent me :' and, when he had thus spoken, he cried with a 
loud voice, ^ Lazarus, come forth/ ^' This passage proves, 
that our Saviour never performed any miracle without a 
prayer to God the Father, either tacit or exprest aloud, in 
which he acknowledged himself to be dependent upon him 
for power to perform the miracle. " I knew, that thou hear- 
est me always/' This implies that he " always '* before ex- 
hibiting a miracle, uttered in his mind a prayer to God, and 
that God always acceded to his prayer. " But because of 
the people, which stand by, I said it, that they may believe, 
that thou hast sent me.'' This signifies, that at that time 
he uttered his prayer aloud, in order that the spectators, 
evidently perceiving his power to be derived from heaven, 
might believe, that he was the authorized ambassador of 
God sent to declare his will to mankind. 

With the account of the raising of Lazarus by Christ we 
may compare the account of the raising of Tabitha by the 
Apostle Peter. We are told, (Acts ix. 40,) that Peter, 
having sent away the people, and being left alone, ^' kneeled 
down and prayed, and, turning him to the body, said, * Ta- 
bitha, arise ;' and she opened her eyes, and when she saw 
Peter, she sat up." We have then two examples of mira- 
cles similar in their nature. They were also performed in 
the same manner, each in consequence of a prayer offered 
to God. In the case of Peter it will be admitted, that the 
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bare performance of the miracle wna far from proving hia 
Divinity, and that the war/, in which he performed it, 
proved him to be dependent upon God for the power ex- 
hibited. If these conclusions be just and inevitable in the 
case of Peter, they must be equally so in the ease of Christ, 
The prayer, which Jesus otfered up to God the Father at 
the tomb of Lazarus, proved hiin to be dependent upon God 
the Father for the power, by which he restored his friend 
to life; and, since his expressions imply, that he never 
performed any miracle without a similar aeknowledgment 
of dependenee, it follows from this circumstance as well as 
those previously noticed nnder this head, that the power, 
which he displayed in so awful a manner during his pubhc 
ministry, was not inherent, but derived. 

If then we search the Scriptures to know, whence he 
had hia mighty works, we find both from the inferences 
deduced by all who saw them, and from his own Solemn 
declarations, that he did not, and could not, perform them 
by any power belonging originally to himself, but that they 
were wrought by the power of God the Father, residing in 
him, and operating through him. 

III. The 3d period of our Lord's existence, in which I 
proposed to consider the cxereise of hia power, is that sub- 
sequent to his ascension into heaven. The state, to which 
he has been exalted, is described in the New Testament in 
the most elevated language, but is uniformly represented 
as the gift and the appointment of a superior Being, namely, 
God the Father. 

In the first place, Jesua himself gave this representation 
of his approaching glory. "Ye," said he to his Apostles, 
" are they, who have continued with me in my temptations ; 
and I appoint unto you a kingdom, as vty Father hath ap- 
pointedunto me." Luke xxii. 28, 29. From this assertion it 
13 clear, that, in the kingdom here spoken of, Christ is a mi- 
nister, subordinate to God the Father, and appointed by 
him, in the same manner as the Apostles were subordinate 
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to, and appointed by, Christ. This agrees with the remark 
of the Evangelist John, by which he describes the feelings 
of our Lord in the contemplation of his sufferings and of 
his consequent glory and dominion ; •" Jesus knowing, that 
the Father had given all things into his handy and that he 
was from God, and went to God/* John xiii. 3. In the 
immediate prospect of his death, and considering it as the 
passage to his glory, ^* he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
said, ^ Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy son, that thy 
son also may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him power over 
all fleshy that he should give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him/ ** John xvii. 1, 2. The last injunction, 
which he gave to his disciples, the most splendid descrip- 
tion, which he ever uttered, of his futxu'e glory and domi- 
nion, consisted only in saying, *^A11 power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth/^ Mat. xxviii. 18. And in the 
book 8f Revelation, (ch. ii. 26, 27,) wh^re he is represented 
^* giving** to his faithful servants ^^ power over the nations,^ 
still he only gives that which he had received, " Even^^ says 
he, " as I received of my Father. ^^ 

In the book of Acts, which contains an account of the 
various miracles, performed by the Apostles in consequence 
of the gift of the holy spirit bestowed upon them, we find 
them constantly teaching, not only that they received their 
miraculous endowments from the Lord Jesus, but that he 
received the power of conferring those endowments from 
the Father. Peter, in the name of the Apostles, thus ex- 
plains to the astonished multitude the source of those ex- 
traordinary powers, with which they were gifted on the 
day of Pentecost. ^^ This Jesus,** says he, after speaking 
of his death, ^^ hath God raised up, whereof we are all wit- 
nesses : therefore, being by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father the promise of tJie holy 
ghosty he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.** 
Acts ii. 32, 33. A little after he says to the Jews, ^^ There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
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hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ." ver. 3(i. In like manner he accounts 
for his ability to heal a lame man in the name of Jesus, 
saying, " The God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, 
the God of our fatiiera, hath glorified his servant Jesus-" 
(Acts iii. 13 j) and, when brought before the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, he says, " The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour." 
Acts V. 30, 31. Thus the Apostles, in the course of their 
preaching, uniformly asserted, that the power, which our 
Lord exercised after his ascension into heaven by conferring 
upon them their miraculous gifts, did not originally belong 
to him in his own nature, but was bestowed upon him by 
God the Father, "From the Father" he is said to have 
" received the promise of the holy spirit." God "made him 
both Lord and Christ," " glorified" him, and " exalted him 
to be a Prince and a Saviour." 

In the same manner the Apostle Paul [Eph. i. 19 — 22) 
speaks at large of the " mighty power of God, M'hich he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and 
set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all principality and power and might and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come; and hath pal all things under 
his feet, and given him to lie the head over all things to the 
church." In connection with this passage I shall quote 
another from the same author, which agrees with it in at- 
tributing the present exaltation of our Saviour entirely to 
the will and appointment of God the Father. Phil. ii. 9 — 
H. After speaking of the virtuous humiliation and obe- 
dience of Christ, the Apostle says, that, as the reward of 
his obedience, " God hath highly exalted him, and given Mm 
a name, which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth, and that every 
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tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father,^^ In like manner the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts, (ch. i. 2,) that *^ God hath 
appointed Jesus heir of all things \^^ and the Apostle Peter 
(1 Peter i. 21) affirms, that " God raised up Christ from the 
dead, and gave him glory P These passages ascribe to Jesus 
transcendent glory and extensive dominion. But they all 
assert in the most clear and positive terms, that the giver of 
that glory, the fountain of that dominion, is the Supreme 
God, the Father, and they contain no intimation, that the 
power and dignity of our Saviour originate in any respect 
from his own eternal and inherent perfection. The doctrine 
of these passages is, that " God hath highly exalted him ;^' 
that God '' hath set Jesus at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places ;*^ that God ^* hath put all things under 
his feet ;*^ that God " hath given him glory and a name, 
which is above every name;^^ that God "hath appointed 
him heir of all things," and " made him to be the head 
over all things to the church." 

The present exalted state of our Saviour is in many pas- 
sages of the New Testament described by saying, that he 
^^ stands y^ or that "Ae sitteth at the right hand of God/'* 
This expression is evidently figurative. Its signification 
however is very precise and determinate. It denotes, that 
our Lord is endowed with great authority, but that he de- 
rives that authority from God the Father, and exercises it 
in subjection to him. There is not in the Bible any figure 
of speech more common or more appropriate than that, 
which represents the sovereignty of God, as the moral go- 
vernor of mankind, by saying that he sits upon a throne. 
But in the courts of eastern monarchs the person, who sat 
or stood at the right hand of the sovereign, was his prime- 
minister, who was appointed by the monarch to hold the 

* Mat. xxii. 44. xxvi. 64. Mark xiv. 62. xvi. 19| 20. Luke xxii. 69. 
Acts ii. 33| 34. y. 31. vii. 55, 56. Rom. viii. 34. 'Col. iii. 1. Ileb. i. 3. viii. 
1. X. 12. xii. 2. 1 Peter iii. 22. 
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next rank to himself in administering the affairs of his go- 
vernment. When therefore the prophets and holy men of 
old saw in vision, as was the case with the martyr Stephen, 
or pictured in their own minds by the power of imagina- 
tion, the one God, the Father, seated upon a throne, and 
his son, Jesus Christ, sitting or standing at his right hand, 
the representation implied, that Jesus acted in subjection 
to the Father as Supreme, and that he was appointed by 
the Father to be, under himself, the head of his moral ad- 
ministration. It denoted therefore in Jesus high and ex- 
tensive power relatively to men, but inferiority relatively 
to God. 

The inferiority of Jesus to the Father in his present state 
of glory is asserted without a figure in those passages, which 
speak of his intercession. Rom. viii. 34. " It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh inlercessiott for lis." 
Heb. vii. 25, "He is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them." It is in the nature of things 
impossible, that the Supreme God can either pray, or give 
thanks, or intercede ; because there is not in the universe 
any greater being, before whom he can appear as a supphant 
either for himself or others. The intercession of Christ 
therefore in his exalted state, while it is adapted to raise 
the highest sentiments of mingled gratitude and veneration 
towards him, proves, that he is not God, but dependent 
upon the Father for the accomplishment of his desires. 

It will now be proper to consider the glorious offices, 
which all Christians expect the Lord Jesus to execute, of 
raising the dead and conducting the final judgment of 
mankind. Unitarians assert, that Jesus is empowered and 
ordained to fulfil these exalted offices by the only true 
God, the Father. Their doctrine is established by the fol- 
lowing passages. John v. 22. " The Father judgeth no 
■nan, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son." Vcr. 
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25 — 27. *^ Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live ; for, as the Father 
hath Ufe in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himself, and hath given him authority to ewecute judg- 
ment also^ because he is the son of man/^ In this passage 
we are informed, first, that Jesus Christ will raise the dead; 
and, secondly, we are informed of the reason, why he will 
display such stupendous power, viz. " because the Father 
hath given it to him, and hath also given him authority to 
execute judgment" 

When the Apostle Peter explains the nature and design 
of the Gospel to the devout Cornelius, he thus states the 
commission, which had been given to the Apostles respect- 
ing the chief substance of their preaching ; (Acts x. 42 ;) 
^^ He commanded us to preach unto the people and to tes- 
tify, that it. is he, who was ordained of God to be the judge 
of quick and dead." St. Paul, in declaring the great truths 
of the Christian religion to the Athenians, affirms, (Acts 
xvii. 31,) that God *^hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that man, whom 
he hath ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead/' The same 
Apostle asserts in his Epistle to the Romans, (ch. ii. 16,) 
that ^^ God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ ; " 
properly translated, it is, ^^ through Jesu^ Christ " and 
signifies that God will judge mankind through Jesus Christ 
as a subordinate agent. Precisely in the same manner he 
limits the agency of Christ in raising the dead ; (2 Cor. iv. 
14 ;) ^^ Knowing that he, who raised up the Lord Jesus, 
shall raise up us also by Jesus;" here likewise the proper 
translation is ^^ through Jesus" representing our blessed 
Lord as an instrument, employed by the Supreme Being 
to effect this great renovation. These clear and decisive 
passages teach U9 how to understanid those, which speak of 
the exercise of Christ's power in raising the dead and of 
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hia authority in executing judgment, without either deny- 
ing or expressly asserting, that such power and such autho- 
rity were committed to him by the Father. 

I close the evidence for the derivation of Christ's power 
and his inferiority to the Father, with the remarkable lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul in his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; (1 Cor. XV. 24— 28;) "Then (that is, after the 
general resurrection) coraeth the end, when he (Christ) 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Fa- 
ther, when he shall have put down all rule and all autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign, till He hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy, that shall be de- 
stroyed, is death. For ' He hath put all things under his 
feet.' But when he saith. All things are put under him, 
it is manifest, that He is excepted, who hath put all things 
under him. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him, 
that hath put all things under him,, that God may be all in 
all." The Apoatle here teaches, not only that all the power, 
at present exercised by our Saviour, is conferred upon him 
by God the Father, who is said to have " put all things 
under his feet," but that, when the great and benevolent 
purposes, for which he is invested with that power, have 
been fully answered, and all the designs of his mediatorial 
office finally accomplished, he will deliver up the kingdom 
and resign the authority granted to him. 

I have now produced, or referred to, every passage of 
the New Testament, which speaks of the power of Christ. 
I have considered the exercise of his power in three distinct 
periods of his existence ; first, the period, preceding his in- 
carnation ; secondly, the period of his ministry upou this 
earth ; and thirdly, the period subsequent to his-ascension 
into heaven. We have found it to be the uniform doctrine 
of the New Testament, that, in all these successive states, 
he is inferior to God the Father, and possesses no power 
or authority, but by derivation from the Father. If there- 
II 2 
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fore there be any truth in Scripture, or any intelligible 
meaning in the words of Christ and his Apostles, the Uni- 
tarian doctrine is now fully and irrefragably proved, viz. 
that all the power, by which our Saviour was ever distin- 
guished, did not originally belong to him in his own 
nature, but was given to him by the only true God, the 
Father. 

Perhaps I may be blamed for degrading the character 
of the Saviour. To this I answer, that I use no language 
and make no assertion concerning him, which I do not 
find constantly employed by himself and his apostles, and 
which does not appear necessary to vindicate the unrivalled 
glory, the supreme, underived, and independent power, of 
the one living and true God, who was and who is and who 
is to come, the Almighty. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE USE OF THE PHRASES " HOLY SPIRIT," &C. IN 

THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 

The various applications of the word ^^ spirit^* in the 
New Testament have been viewed by learned theologians 
as presenting great difiSculties. I confess with respect to 
myself, that I do not clearly understand several passages, 
in which this term occurs, and think it better to remain 
in doubt than to form an opinion too precipitately. I must 
therefore remind the reader to exercise his own judgment 
upon what I shall advance in this as well as in every other 
chapter of my volume. Notwithstanding the diflSculty of 
explaining some particular passages, (a difficulty, which 
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oppresses the Trinitarians as much as their opponentSj) I 
conceive, that the doctrines, which I shall state under the 
three following heads, are fully eatabhshed, and that the 
word spirit is never applied by the Sacred Writers, as it is 
by the Orthodox of modern times, to an intelligent being, 
distinct from God the Father, co-equal and co-eternal with 
him, and like him possessed iii an infinite degree of all 
natural and moral perfections, 

I. In the first place, there is reason to believe, that the 
phrases " Holy Spirit" and " Spirit of God" are used in 
the Sacred Scriptures to signify the One True God, 
THE Father. 

It was the object of the three first Chapters of this 2nd 
Part, to prove those two leading principles of the Unita- 
rian creed, that there is only one person in the Godhead, 
and that that one person is the Father, I now remark, 
that in various passages of Scripture, the phrases " Holy 
Spirit" and " Spirit of God" are only other names for the 
same unrivalled Being. 

That this should be the case is perfectly natural, " God 
is a spirit," and he is " Holy ;" why then should he not be 
. coMgA, " The Holy SiAHtV 

It is very common in Scripture to employ " the spirit 
of a person" in order to denote the person himself. Thus 
St, Paul says to his Christian brethren, (1 Cor. xvi. 17, 
18,) " I ani glad of the coming of Stephanas, and Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus ; — for they have refreshed my spirit 
and yours ■" that is, " they have refreshed me and you." 
The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians and that to Philemon 
conclude with this benediction ; " The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit" Most of his other 
epistles however conclude thus ; "The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you" There can be no doubt, that 
both expressions have the same signification. " Your 
spirit" means the same with " You." 

Since therefore "the spirit of a person" is a phrase em- 
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ployed to denote the person himself ^ " The spirit of God 
may naturally mean God himself In the following pas- 
sage this periphrasis is employed in speaking both of man 
and of God. 1 Cor. ii. 11. " For what man knoweth the 
things of a man^ save the spirit of man, which is in him ? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit 
of God.^^ The meaning of the verse is evidently this ; *^ A» 
no one is acquainted with the secret purposes of a man, 
except the man himself^ so no one is acquainted with the 
secret purposes of God, except God himself'^ Thus the 
Spirit of Man signifies the Human Mind ; and, in like 
manner, the Spirit of God signifies the Divine Mind. 

When Elihu, in the book of Job, asserts, (ch. xxxiii. 4,) 
^ The spirit of God hath made me,*' he doubtless means 
^^ God hath made me.'* In the 139th Psalm the omni- 
presence of Grod is described in the following beautiful 
and sublime language ; (ver. 7 ;) ^^ Whither shall I go from 
thy spirit} or whither shall I flee from thy presence?*^ 
(ver. 8.) *^ If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art there.*' Here it 
may be remarked, that ^^ thy spirit*' and ^^ thy presence*' are 
employed in the former verse, as equivalent to the single 
word " thou*' in the latter. The same sense would have 
been conveyed, if the first question had been, ^^ Whither 
shall I go from thee}" or, if the last verse had been, " If I 
ascend up into heaven, thy spirit is there ; If I make my 
bed in hell, behold, thy spirit is there.'' The Spirit of God 
here signifies the spiritual and intelligent substance of God. 
The Prophet Isaiah (Isa. Ixiii. 10) thus describes the dis- 
obedience of the Israelites, and the consequent displeasure 
of their holy God. " But they rebelled, and vexed his 
holy spirit; therefore he was turned to be their enemy, 
and he fought against them." The holy spirit of God is 
employed in the first part of the verse to denote the same 
being, who is called by the single pronoun " He" in the 
latter part, and the Lord, or Jehovah, in many places of 
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the same chapter. These examples from the Old Testament 
appear aufficieot to prove, that in Scripture language the 
expressions " Holy Spirit" and " Spirit of God" are some- 
times used to signify God himself. 

I shall now produce all the passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which seem to be most easily and naturally ex- 
plained upon this principle, taking the liberty to use the 
word "Spirit" for the sake of uniformity in eveiy quota- 
tion, whether Pneuma be so translated in the Common 
Version, or by the almost obsolete word " Ghost." 

In Acts V. 3, 4, we are informed, that Peter addrest 
Ananias in the following terms ; " Ananias, why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to 
keep back part of the price of the land ? Whiles it re- 
mained, was it not thine own ? and, ader it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power? Why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, fyut unto 
God." In this speech of the Apostle, to "lie unto the 
Holy Spirit," and to " he unto God," appear to be synony- 
mous expressions. Perhaps it may be proper to interpret 
in the same manner the expression of Peter in the 9th 
verse, " How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt 
the Spirit of the Lordt" We may consider this phrase aa 
parallel to the expressions " to tempt God" and "to tempt 
the Lord" which we find in other parts of Scripture. 

The following passages resemble one another in repre- 
senting the Holy Spirit as saying or speaking words, which 
were uttered through Prophets under the Old Testament 
dispensation. Acts i. 16. "This Scripture must needs 
have been fulfilled, which the Holy Spirit by (through) the 
mouth of David epake before concerning Judas." Acta 
xxviii. 25. " Well spake the Holy Spint by (through) 
Esaias the Prophet unto our Fathers, saying, ' Go unto 
this people,'" &c. Heb, iii. ?. "As the Holy Spirit saith, 
' To-day if ye will hear his voice,' " &c. Heb, x, 15, 16. 
" The Holy Spirit also is a witness to us ; for, after he had 
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said before, * This is the covenant that I will make/ '' &c. 
If we compare these passages with numerous others, in 
which it is asserted of a Scripture, that God, or the 
Lord, spake it through the Prophet^ we shall see reason to 
believe, that the Holy Spirit is in these instances another 
name for God. In like manner, (Acts xxi. 11,) the Prophet 
Agabus introduces a communication, supernaturally sug- 
gested to his mind, with the expression, " TTms saith the 
Holy Spirit/^ which appears exactly parallel to the expres- 
sion often used by other Prophets, ^* Thus saith God/^ 

In the above mentioned cases, the suggestions of the 
Spirit were uttered aloud by the Prophet, or committed by 
him to writing, he serving as the organ to publish the 
thoughts of the Divinity. In many other cases, a purpose 
or sentiment was suggested to a Prophet merely /or the 
direction of his oivn conduct. The language of the Scrip- 
tures in such instances commonly is, that God speaks to 
himy not that God speaks through him to others. We find 
in the New Testament several examples of this kind, in 
which the Holy Spirit is said to speak, and from a compa- 
rison of these with the other cases of supernatural, but 
silent, suggestion, in which God is said to speak, I think 
it probable, that the Holy Spirit is used in these passages 
a^ another name for the One True God. The passages I 
allude to are the following : Acts viii. 29. " Then the Spirit 
said unto Philipy ^ Go near, and join thyself to this chariot.' " 
Acts X. 1 9. ^^ While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit 
said unto him, ^ Behold, three men seek thee.* ** xi. 11, 12. 
** There were three men, already come into the house where 
I was, sent from Caesarea unto me, and the Spirit bade me 
go with them, nothing doubting.** xiii. 2 — 4. "As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasied, the Holy Spirit said, 
^ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work, whereunto 
I have called them.* ** — ** So they, being sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit, departed unto Seleuoia.** xx. 23. " Save that 
the Holy Spirit untnesseth in every city, saying^ that bonds 
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and afflictions abide me." 1 Tim. iv. 1 . " Now the Spirit 
apeaketh expressly, that in the latter timea some shall de- 
part from the faith." In each of these cases a sentiment 
or an action is suggested to the mind of the inspired person, 
and the words, expressive of that sentiment or action, are 
also suggested by the same extraordinary influence. The 
obvious way of denoting the origin of such ideas in the 
mind, is to say, that God speaks these thinys to the person 
inspired. In the examples before us it is said, that " the 
Holy Spirit," meaning God, "spake," "bid," or "wit- 
nessed." 

The other examples, in which the " Holy Spirit" appears 
to be but another name for the Father, are the following. 
The reader will find upon examination, that, if instead of 
this phrase he substitutes the word " God," the sense will 
be complete, and the language conformable to the usual 
style of the Scriptures. Luke ii. 26. Acts xv. 28. xx. 28. 
1 Cor. ii. 11—14. Eph. iv. .SO. Heb. ix. 8. and especially, 
1 Cor. xii. 6 — 11, where the Apostle, speaking of the various 
supernatural endowments of the first Christians, says, that 
" tiie same God worketh all in all," and shortly after, "But 
all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, di- 
viding unto every man severally as he will." 

When the names "Holy Spirit" and "Spirit of God" 
are used to denote the one Supreme Deity, it is probable, 
that they are to be understood as particulnrly referring to 
his extraordinary influences either upon the physical or the 
moral world. With respect to all these passages 1 have 
however exprest myself with hesitation, because to some 
it may appear more proper to explain them under the third 
head, namely, as personifications of the Divine influence. 
When I come to that branch of the subject, I shall again 
briefly notice them. I now observe, 

II. Secondly, that the phrases " Holy Spirit" and " Spirit 
of God" are used in the Scriptures to denote the superna- 
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tural ir^uence of God, or, in other words. Inspiration with 
the gifts and powers attending it. 

This application of the expressions is as natural as the 
use of them already mentioned. The original meaning of 
the Greek word Pneuma, translated Spirit, is a Blomng, 
or a Breathing. Hence it is employed by a simple and 
obvious transition to denote a Divine Afflatus, Inspiration, 
or Influence. Nay, these words correspond to Pneuma not 
only in their common meaning, but also in their etymology. 
An Afflatus is a Blowing to any thing ; an Inspiration is a 
Breathing into ; an Influence is a Flowing into. The most 
ewa^t and literal sense of the phrase ** Spirit of God^^ is 
therefore the Inspiration of God. 

The proper meaning of Pneuma is illustrated by the 
account, given in the Gospel of John, of the manner, in 
which Jesus by the appointment of God communicated 
supernatural powers to his disciples. John xx. 21, 22. 
^^ Then said Jesus to them again, ^ Peace be unto you ; as 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you/ And, when 
he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
* Receive ye the holy spirit.^ ^^ The correct translation of the 
last words is, ^* Receive ye the holy breathing!^ This ex- 
plains the intention of the act of breathing, or (as the verb 
€fi<l>va-da) properly signifies) blowing, upon the disciples, 
which was to afford an external symbol of the passage of 
energies, powers, and influences, from Jesus to them. 

These observations may illustrate the fact, that among 
all the derivative applications of the term Pneuma, the 
use of it to signify the extraordinary communication of 
knowledge and power is perhaps the most simple, easy, 
and natural. 

The instances of the use of the word " Spirit ^^ in this 
sense are very frequent in the Old Testament. See, for 
example. Gen. xli. 38, 39. Ex. xxxi. 3. xxxv. 31. Num. 
xi. 17. 25, 26. 29. xxiv. 2. Dan. v. 11, 12. But it will 
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be deBirable, for the sake of brevity, to consider its occur- 
rence in the New Testament only, and to divide the exam- 
ples of its application in this sense into distinct classes. 

1. In various passages of the Christian Scriptures, a 
person is said to be " filled with the holy spirit," or " full 
of the holy spirit," See Luke i. 15. 41. 6?. iv. 1. Acts 
ii. 4. iv. 8. 31. vi. 3. 5. vii. 55. ix. I?, xi. 24. xiii. 9. 59. 
Eph. V. 18. To say, that any one was "filled with God," 
or "fiiM of any person" would evidently be a strange and 
unnatural expression. But what places it beyond a doubt, 
that the holy spirit means in these passages only powers, 
gifta,and influences, is, that in the same Scriptures the terms 
"filled" and "full" are repeatedly applied to denote the 
existence of mere qualities : and, as all the above passages 
except one are cited from Si. Luke, so the application of 
the terms "filled" and "full" to other quahties is parti- 
cularly frequent in the histories of the same author, which 
circumstance enables us to apply Dr. Wardlaw's excellent 
rule, {p. 96,) " that a writer is the best interpreter of his 
own phraseology." 

We find these terms applied to denote properties, either 
ffood or bad. Jesus Christ is described as " full of ffrace 
and truth;" John i. 14. Persons are said to have been 
" filled with wisdom ;" Ijuke ii. 40. " filled with knowledge ;" 
Rom. XV. 14, Col. i. 9. "filled with joy ; Acts ii. 28. Rom. 
XV. 13. 2 Tim. i. 4. "filled with comfort;" 2 Cor. vii. 4. 
"filled with the fruits of righteousness ;" Phil, i, II, "full 
of goodness ;" Rom. xv. 14, " full of good works and alms- 
deeds ,•" Acts ix. 36, Men are described as " filled with 
wrath, fear, madness, wonder and amazement, indignation 
and envy " iMke iv. 28. v. 26. vi. 11. Acts iii. 10. v. 1?. xiii. 
45. xix, 28. One man is said to have been "fidl of /eprosy," 
Luke V. 12. and another "full of all subtilty and all mis- 
chi^;" Acts xiii. 10. 

The use of the phrase " holy spirit " in connection with 
the adjective "full" is fiirther elucidated by its occurrence 
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in conjunction with other words in the same clause of a 
sentence, where persons are said to be full of the holy 
spirit AND of some other quality. Let the reader consult the 
6th chapter of Acts. He will find in the 3d verse, that the 
twelve Apostles direct the disciples "to look out among 
them seven men of honest report, full of the holy spirit 
AND wisdom/^ In ver. 5, Stephen, one of the seven 
chosen, is described as "a m^in full of faith and of the holy 
spirit J^ In ver. 8, the same ideas are conveyed, with a 
slight variety of expression, by saying, that " Stephen^ fiill 
OF FAITH and POWER, did great wonders and miracles 
among the people/* Here the word " power ^^ seems to be 
used as synonymous to the expression " holy spirit/^ In 
ver. 1 0, it is added, that the Jews ** were not able to resist 
THE WISDOM AND the Spirit ^' by which he spake. " The 
wisdom and the spirit ** therefore were both properties, and 
were both resisted as properties. In like manner, (Acts xi. 
24,) Barnabas is said to have been " full of the holy spirit 
AND OF FAITH '/^ and, (Acts xiii. 52,) we are told, that 
"the disciples were filled with joy and vnth the holy 
spirit,'^ 

From these considerations it is indisputable, that, when 
any one is in Scripture affirmed to he full of, or filled with, 
the holy spirit, the idea of the personality of that holy 
spirit is excluded. It denotes only qualities, or stales of 
mind. 

2. In the following passages, persons are said to receive 
the holy spirit, John vii. 39. xx. 22. Acts ii. 38. viii. 15. 
17. 19. X. 47. xix. 2. 1 Cor. ii. 12. 2 Cor. xi. 4. Gal. 
iii. 2. 14. To receive a divine person is an idea, which can- 
not enter the mind. But to receive a power, a disposition, 
an affection, is a natural and intelligible phrase. 

One of the instances, here referred to, merits a particu- 
lar consideration. Acts xix. 2. When Paul asked the dis- 
ciples at Ephesus, " Have ye received the holy spirit, since 
ye believed ? *' They replied, " We have not so much as 
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heard, whether there be any holy spirit." They evidently 
meant, that they had not been informed of the communica- 
tion of miraculous gifts ami powers. For of the existence 
of God they could not be ignorant. 

As in this class of passages the holy spirit is spoken of 
as " received," so 

3. In the following instances, it is asserted to have been 
"given:" Luke xi. 13. John iii. 34. Acta viii. 18. xi. 
i7.xv.fi. Rom. V. 5. 2 Cor. i. 22. V. 5. iThes. iv.S, 
1 John iii. 24. iv. 13. 

In the first of these passages, from the Gospel of Luke, 
the words of Jesus to his disciples are, " If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the holy spirit 
to them, that ask him ? " In the parallel passage of the 
Gospel of Matthew, (Mat. vii. 11,) the last clause is thus 
varied ; " How much more shall your Father, which is in 
heaven, give good things to them that ask him ? " The 
holy spirit therefore consisted of "good gifts." or "good 
things." 

The second of the passages, here cited, speaks of the 
spirit as given by measure ; which not only shows, that it 
was a gift, but that it might be imparted in various degrees. 
It must therefore signify Divine in^ration, of which some 
have had one measure, and some another. 

In Acts xi. 17, the Apostle Peter expressly calls the 
holy spirit a gift. "Forasmuch as God," says he, "gave 
them the like gift." 

4. A fomth class of passages consists of those in which 
the holy spirit is figuratively represented as something 
thowered down upon the favoured individuals. 

In Acts ii, 17, 18, God is said to "pour out of his spirit 
upon all flesh ; " and in Acts x. 45, the expression is, that 
" on the Gentiles was poured out the gift of the holy spirit." 
In his Epistle to Titus, (ch. iii. 5,) Paul speaks of "the 
holy spirit, which God hath shed on us abundantly." That 
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^^ the holy spirit '^ is here intended to denote disporitions 
and influejicesy is manifest^ not only from the use of the 
word shedy which could not be applied to a ersoHy and 
from the abundance of the gifts bestowed^ but also from the 
application of the same phrase by this author in speaking 
of the "love of God.^' Rom. v. 5. "The love of God/^ 
as he beautifully expresses himself, " is sked abroad in our 
hearts.'* If the love of God can be shed, or poured out, 
upon a man, so may also the other talents and affections, 
of which the holy spirit consisted. The Apostle Peter also 
(Acts ii. 33) explains the extraordinary appearances of the 
day of Pentecost by saying to the assembled multitude, 
"Jesus, having received of the Father the promise of the 
holy spirit, hath shed forth thiSy which ye now see and 
hearJ^ What did the persons present see and hear} 
They saw in the Apostles the display of sudden and super- 
natural knowledge ; they heard languages before unknown 
to those, who used them. In these qualifications therefore 
consisted the holy spirit, which on that memorable day was 
showered upon the Apostles. 

The figure is the same, where the holy spirit is said to 
fallupon^ (Acts viii. 16. x. 44. xi. 15,) or to come upon, 
(Acts i. 8. xix. 6,) the persons inspired. 

The expression, to be baptized with the holy spirit^ de- 
notes in like manner the copious efiusion of divine gifls 
and influences; Mat. iii. 11. Mark i. 8. Luke iii. 16, 
John i. 33. Acts i. 5. xi. 16. and the same figure is em- 
ployed by the Apostle Peter, when he asserts, (Acts x. 38,) 
that " God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the holy spirit 
and withpower.^^ The ancient method of anointing among 
the Hebrews was by pouring oily the emblem of richness 
and luxuriance, upon the head of him, who was elected to 
any civil or religious office. The efiusion of oil was, I 
presume, intended as a visible symbol of the efiusion of the 
dispositions and talents, included under the term ^' holy 
spirit.^^ 
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To the same clasa of expressions we may refer the lan- 
guage of Paul, (1 Cor. xii. 13,) where, having observed, 
that Christians arc all baptised by one spirit into one 
body, he adds, that all have been made " to drink into one 
spirit." 

5. In several passages of the epistles of Paul, the holy 
spirit is spoken of as dwelling in inspired men. 

The same Apostle speaks of "faith" (2 Tim. i. 5,) of 
the "word of Christ" (Col. iii. 16,) and of "sin" (Rom. 
vii. 1?. 20,) as dwelling in persons; which proves that the 
phrase is used concerning gifts and dispositions. Although 
therefore the other interpretation might be chosen, (See 
1 John iv. 12. 16,) if there were any occasion for it, we 
may properly understand the phrases, "holy spirit" and 
" spirit of God " in the following passages, as denoting the 
gracious influences of God, rather than God himself. " Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so he, that the spi- 
rit of God dwell in you." Rom. viii. 9. See also verse 11. 
" Know ye not, that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you ? " 1 Cor. iii. 16. "That 
good thing, which was committed unto thee, keep by (pro- 
perly through) the holy spirit, which dwelleth in us;" 2 Tim. 
i. 14. In this last passage, " the holy spirit " must signify 
powers and dispositions, because Timothy is exhorted to 
use them as instruments, by means of which he may keep 
secure his Christian privileges and advantages. 

6. I bring into a 6th class those passages, in which the 
spirit 18 represented inciting any one to go from place to 
place. 

"Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilder- 
ness;" Mat. iv. 1. "And immediately the spirit driveth 
him into the wilderness;" Mark i. 12. "Jesus, being full 
of the holy spirit, returned from Jordan, and was led by 
the spirit into the wilderness ; " Luke iv. 1. " He came by 
the spirit into the temple;" Luke ii. 2?, "The spirit of 
the Lord caught away Philip ; " Acts viii. 39. " As many 
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as are led by the spirit of Gody they are the sons of God ; 
Rom. viii, 14. " If ye be led by the spirit^ ye are not un- 
der the law;^^ Gal. v. 18. 

The extraordinary influence of God upon man is often 
called an Impulsey because it drives or impels the person^ 
who is subject to it ; and nothing is more common than to 
speak of ourselves as led by particular views, motives, and 
dispositions. If therefore we understand the term spirit 
to denote gifts, affections, and energies, these expressions 
are suited to the usual forms of human speech. 

As the first Christians were incited by the holy spirit to 
go from place to place, we find that the same influence oc- 
casionally restrained them. For it is said, (Acts xvi. 6, 7y) 
that Paul and Timothy ^^ were forbidden of the holy spirit 
to preach the word in Asia,^* or more properly, *^ were re- 
strained by the holy spirit from preaching the word in Asia,'^ 
and that " they assayed to go into Bithynia, but the spirit 
suffered them notP 

7. Under a 7th head I bring the remaining passages, in 
which the "holy spirit,** or "the spirit of God,** appears 
to me to signify Divine Inspiration with the gifts and 
powers attending it. I shall leave the diligent reader to ex- 
amine them particularly for himself. He will in general 
find, that the sense will be clear, and the language natural, 
if instead of these phrases he substitutes the synonymous 
expressions. Divine Inspiration, or Influence of God. 

Mat. i. 18. 20. iii. 16. xii. 18. 81, 32. xxii. 43. Mark i. 
10. iii. 29. xii. 36. Luke i. 35. ii. 25. iii. 22. iv. 14. 18. 
xii. 10. John i. 32, 33. iii. 5, 6. Acts i. 2. ii. 4. ix. 31. 
xi. 28. xix. 21. xx. 22. xxi. 4. Rom. i. 4. viii. 23. 26. ix. 
1. xiv. 17. XV. 13. 16. 19. 1 Cor. ii. 4. vi. 11. vii. 40. xii. 
3. 2 Cor. iii. 3. 18. vi. 6. xiii. 14. Gal. v. 16, 17. 22. 25. 
Eph. i. 13. ii. 18. iii. 5. 16. vi. 18. Phil. i. 19. ii. 1. Col. 
i. 8. 1 Thes. i. 5, 6. v. 19. 2 Thes. ii. 13. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
Heb. ii. 4. x. 29. 1 Peter i. 2. 12. 22. iv. 14. 2 Peter i. 
21. Jude 19, 20. Rev. i. 10. iv. 2. xvii. 3. xxi. 10. 
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I might have drawn out this list to a greater length, if 
I had not been desirous of omitting all the passages, the 
interpretation of which was difficult or doubtful. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject with considering 
four paaaagea, two of which are parallel to, and explain, the 
others. 

The Evangelist Luke relates a most interesting conver- 
sation, in which our Saviour refutes the charge, that he 
healed demoniacs by intercourse with Beelzebub. He uses 
these words ; " But if I with the finijer of God cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you : " 
Luke xi. 20. What are we to understand by "the finger 
of God?" Undoubtedly the operation, influence, or com- 
municated energy, of God. Let us then turn to the parallel 
passage in the Gospel of Matthew. " But, if I cast out 
devils by the spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is 
come unto you." Mat. xii. 28. Every one, who believes, 
that the meaning of Jesus is accurately reported by both 
the Evangelists, will allow, that "the spirit of God" here 
signifies the same as " the finger of God," that is, the im- 
parted energy of God. 

St. Luke records the following address, delivered by 
Jesus to his disciples immediately before his ascension into 
heaven ; " Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you ; but tarry ye in the city, untilye be endued with power 
from on high." Luke xxiv. 49. But the Evangelist, at the 
commencement of the book of Acts, relates the same pro- 
mise of Jesus more largely in the following terms ; " Being 
assembled together with them, he commanded them, that 
they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the Father, 'which,' saith he, 'ye have heard 
of me. For John truly baptized with water ; but ye shall 
be baptized with the holy spirit not many days hence.' " 
Acts i. 4, 5. From the comparison of these two passages 
it is evident, that " to be baptized with the holy spirit" was 
precisely the same thing as "to be endued with power from 
on high," 
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III. I now observe, in the third place, that the su- 
pernatural influence of God is sometimes personified; 
that is, it is spoken of, as if it were a person or intelligent 
being. 

Personification is a common figure in all languages, but 
is in none so frequent as in those of the East. Hence al- 
most all the common events and conditions of human life, 
and almost every power and disposition of the human mind 
is personified in the holy Scriptures. Considering therefore 
the very frequent mention of the Influence of God in the 
writings of the New Testament, it would have been truly 
surprising, if this influence had not been occasionally de- 
scribed as possessing personal properties : and, if we exa- 
mine the passages, in which it is so represented, the figure 
will probably appear in no instance forced and unnatural 
even to the ears of those, who are accustomed to the plainer 
diction of western countries. 

Acts V. 32. The Apostle Peter, after speaking before the 
Jewish council of the death, resurrection, and exaltation of 
Jesus, states in the following terms the evidence, by which 
the reality of these facts was established. *^ We are his 
witnesses of these things, and so is also the holy spirit, 
which God hath given to them that obey him;^* that is. 
The Apostles were witnesses of facts, which they knew in 
consequence of their attendance upon Jesus during his 
ministry, and also the miracles, which God enabled them 
to perform, were witnesses of the truth of their assertions. 
That, in this passage, ** the holy spirit^* does not mean 
God, is evident, because it is described as ^iven by God, 
The way, in which the miraculous endowments of the 
Apostles bore tvitness to their dotitrine, is illustrated by the 
following assertions of Jesus Christ himself: " The works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do bear tvitness o/* we, that the Father hath sent me;^^ 
John V. 36. " The works, that I do in my Father^s name, 
they bear witness ofme;^^ John x. 25. "If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not ; but, if I do, though 
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ye believe not me, believe the works ," ver. 3?, 38. In these 
passages, as well as in the address of Peter, miracles are 
personified, and appealed to as the witnesses of certain facts, 
The only difference is, that in these passages they are 
called "works ;" by Peter they are denominated "the holy 
^rii." 

Another passage, which represents the spirit as beaHni/ 
witness. Is llom. viii. 1 G. " The spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God;" which 
signifies, "Our persuasion of the peculiar favour of God 
towards us ia assured by the testimony of his gracious aid, 
direction, and consolation." 

Other natural and appropriate personifications of the 
Divine influence we find in our Saviour's directions to his 
Apostles concerning the propagation of hia gospel through 
the world. See Mat. x. 20. Markxiii. 11. Lukexii. 12. 
He exhorts them to plead his cause with boldness and for- 
titude, when brought before kings and councils, and not 
to be anxious about what they should speak, since the holy 
spirit would teach them what to say, and in fact not they 
would speak, but rather the spirit of their heavenly Father 
would speak in them. What language could be more ani- 
mating or encouraging ? What assurance could better sup- 
port their resolution in every critical situation? When 
placed at the bar of justice as criminals, the present aid of 
God would guide their utterance ; Divine Inspiration would 
speak through their lips, humbling the pride of the great 
and confounding the wisdom of the wise. 

But by far the most remarkable example of the personi- 
fication of the holy spirit occurs in the affectionate address 
of Jesus to his Apostles before his crucifixion. I shall pro- 
duce the portions of the address, in which this personification 
occurs. 

John xiv. IS, 17- "I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever, even the spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive. 
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because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye 
know him ; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you, 
I will not leave you comfortless ; I will come to you." 

Ver. 25, 26. " These things have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the comforter, which is 
the holy spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you." 

If these words were taken out of their connection, and 
interpreted without any reference to the general doctrine 
of the Scriptures, they would teach the real personality of 
the holy spirit. But it must be observed, that even here 
the comforter is said to be sent by the Father, which would 
prove, that, if a person, he is inferior to the Father. 

Chap. XV. 26, 27. ** But, when the comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the spi- 
rit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall tes- 
tify of me ; and ye also shall bear vntness, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning >^^ 

If this passage proves the personality of the spirit, or 
comforter, it also proves him to be subordinate to Jesus 
Christ; for Jesus is represented as sending/ him to the Apo- 
stles, and the person, who sends, is necessarily greater than 
the person sent. Those, who consider this passage as an 
instance of personification, will perceive in it a close resem- 
blance to the first passage quoted under this head. Peter 
there asserts in the name of the Apostles, " We are his mt- 
nesses of these things, and so is also the holy spirit J^ But 
in the speech of Peter the spirit was proved to signify mi- 
raculous gifls ; consequently it ought to be so understood 
in the parallel speech of Christ. 

Ch. xvi. 6 — 15. In this passage, (which I omit quoting 
on account of its length,) not only is the comforter said to 
be sent by Christ, but it is also asserted, that he would not 
speak of himself, and would speak whatsoever he should 
hear. 
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If therefore our Lord's consoling promises of the com- 
forter be considered apart from the rest of the Scriptures, 
they disprove the Divinity of the holy spirit, and afford very 
dubious evidence even of his personality. But, considered 
in connection with the general doctrines of Scripture upon 
this subject, they appear only as an instance of personifi- 
cation. In this case indeed, the figure seems to be remark- 
ably easy, appropriate, and natural. Whilst Jesus re- 
mained with his Apostles, he was their comforter ; but, as 
he was about to depart from them, and saw that sorrow had 
filled their hearts, he tells them, that he would send to them 
in his own stead another comforter, who would never leave 
them, even the directing and preserving Influence of God 
upon their minds. The argument, which he employs to 
console them may be thus exprest ; " A little while / 
have been with you; /have been your comforter; /have 
guided, instructed, and defended you. Now I go to him, 
that sent me, and ye shall see me no more. But I will send 
you instead of myself another comforter, who will remain 
with you as long as you live. Of his instruction, support, 
and consolation, you shall never be deprived." 

We find another singular example of the personification 
of the holy spirit in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
ch. viii. 26, 27, " Likewise the spirit also helpeth our infir- 
mities : for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought : but the spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the spirit, because 
he maketh intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God." 

If this passage proves the personality of the holy spirit, 
it also proves his subjection to God. For, if intercession be 
the employment of a person, it is also the employment of 
an inferior. But the true meaning of the writer is, that, 
as we know not. what we ought to pray for, the Divine In- 
fluence, which lends assistance lo all our infirmities, sug- 
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gests to our minds the proper subjects of petition^ and 
prompts us to address ourselves to God with a right dispo- 
sition of mind, thus praying on our behalf^ and making in- 
tercession for us. 

On similar principles we may explain the exhortation^ 
several times repeated in the book of Revelation, (See Rev. 
ii. 7. 11. 17. 29. iii. 6. 13. 22,) "He, that hath an ear, let 
him hear, what the spirit saith unto the churches.'^ John 
was writing an account of what he saw and heard in vision, 
that is, by extraordinary operations of God upon his mind. 
He therefore calls on Christians to listen attentively to what 
was dictated by Divine Inspiration. 

The only other passage of the New Testament, in which 
I find the Divine influence personified, is Rev. xiv.- 13. 
** And I heard a voice from heaven, saying, * Write, Blessed 
are the dead, which die in the Lord from henceforth;^ 
^ Yea,* saith the spirit ^ (that is. The Divine Influence sug- 
gests to me this response,) * Yea, that they may rest from 
their labours ; and their works do follow them.* '* 

I have to add under this division of the subject, that some 
persons may be disposed to consider as personifications of 
the Divine influence several of those passages, which were 
formerly explained as referring to the One True God, the 
Father. Although it appears to me, that, by interpreting 
the phrases " holy spirit " and " spirit of God " in those 
passages as other names of the Father^ we adopt an expla- 
nation extremely easy and natural, and free from every ob- 
jection, yet I allow, that most of them may be explained 
as personifications of the Divine influence without doing 
any violence to the rules of criticism. The reader is there- 
fore left at liberty to reduce them to this 3rd head, if he 
sees fit. 

Nor ought I to omit mentioning, that some very excel- 
lent persons have been induced by those passages, which 
speak of the holy spirit as a person, to believe in a created 
and subof^dinate holy spirit, directed and empowered by 
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God to afford all necessary aid, comfort, and iUumiiiation 
to his creatures. Those, who think there is sufficient 
ground for this opinion, may hold it without infringing the 
great article of the Unity of God. For evidence might be 
collected to prove the inferiority of such a being to the 
Father almost as copious and overwhelming as that, which 
proves the subordination of Jesus Christ. 

But, whatever differences of opinion may exist on these 
minor questions, one thing is clear; that the Scriptures at- 
tribute to God the Father, as their original author, all those 
blessings of wisdom, consolation, and spiritual aid, which 
are supplied through the medium of Jesus Christ, or of the 
holy spirit. For examples of what I here assert, the reader 
is referred to the following passages ; 2 Cor. i. 3, 4.' Phil. 
ii. 13. I Thes. v. 2-3. 2 Thes. ii. 16, 1?. Heb. xiii. 20, 
21. 1 Peter v. 10. He will find, that "the God of all 
comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribulation," and 
who "worketh in us that which is well pleasing in his sight 
through Jesus Christ," ia "our God and Father" "the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" " the Father of mercies," 
and"/Ae very God of peace, who brought back from the 
(lead our Lord Jesus*." 

* See NorE E at the end of tlie Volume. 



PART III. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the 2nd part^ I have brought forward many hundred pas- 
sages of Scripture^ which^ if viewed by an unbiassed mind 
and taken in their obvious sense^ afford clear and direct 
testimony to the truth of the Unitarian doctrines. I shall 
now state and examine the opposite arguments^ advanced 
by Trinitarians and especially by Dr. Wardlaw ; so that, 
by comparing the evidence, now to be considered, with that 
formerly adduced, every reader will be able to form a de- 
cision between the two contending systems. 



CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENTS OF WHAT THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
IS, AND OF THE EVIDENCE REQUISITE IN EACH CASE 
TO PROVE IT. 

Before we begin to consider the arguments, by which the 
doctrine of the Trinity is supported, it is necessary that we 
should understand, what that doctrine is. Otherwise we 
shall be using words without ideas, and cannot at all per- 
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ceive, how any argument or observation applies to the 
subject. 

This inquiry is attended with far greater difficulties than 
could be conceived by one, who is not acquainted with 
controversial theology. For, whilst nearly all Trinitarians 
have maintained, that their doctrine is inculcated by the 
most positive testimonies of the Word of God, and that 
the belief of it is necessary to the salvation of mankind, 
they themselves have engaged in the most violent disputes, 
and entertained the most discordant opinions concerning 
its nature. Without entering into all the explanations, 
proposed by eminent and learned Trinitarians, it will be 
sufficient to consider three, to which the rest may, with 
immaterial exceptions, be reduced. Two of these opposite 
statements are maintained by Dr. Wardlaw ; the other he 
rejects. Besides showing, what the doctrine of the Trinity 
is according to these three accounts, I shall in this chapter 
point out the kind and degree of evidence, by which in each 
case it ought to be supported. 

I. The first account of the Trinity, which I shall notice, 
is the Sadellian ; so called, because it was held In the 3rd 
century by a person of great distinction, named Sabellius, 
who had numerous followers. This hypothesis was revived 
in modern times by the celebrated mathematician and di- 
vine, Dr. Wallia. It received the sanction of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and is probably held by many of those, who 
pass under the name of Trinitarians. The doctrine is thus 
stated by one of the w'riters in the Trinitarian Controversy 
at the end of the 17th century in the words of Dr. Wallia, 
and of many others, who embraced the same view; "A Di- 
vine Person is only a Mode, a Respect, or Relation of God 
to his creatures. He bearcth to his creatures these three 
relations, modes, or respects, that he is their Creator, their 
Redeemer, and their Sanctifier. This is what we mean, 
and all we mean, when we say God is three Persons." — 
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Considerations on the Explications of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, London, 1693, p. 7- 

To those, who hold this doctrine, I beg to propose the 
following questions. 

Why do you call the three relations of God, as our 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, three persons, although 
the term is not so used in Scripture, and' none could be 
more unappropriate ? 

Why do you restrict yourselves to the number three, 
although God is not only the Creator, the Redeemer, and 
the Sanctifier of Mankind, but bears towards them various 
other relations, being, for example, their Preserver, their 
Governor, and their Judge ? 

Why do you assert, that these three relations existed 
from all eternity ? For how could God bear the relation 
of a Creator, before he had created any thing ? or the rela* 
tion of a Redeemer, before he redeemed mankind through 
Christ? or the relation of a Sanctifier, before there were 
any rational beings to sanctify ? 

You maintain, that the second person of the Trinity was 
begotten from the first, and that the third proceeds from the 
first and second. But what sense is there in the ex- 
pression, that the relation of Redeemer was begotten from 
the relation of Creator, and that the relation of Sanctifier 
proceeds from the relations of Creator and Redeemer ? 

Lastly, Why do you worship three modes, or relations, 
of God, instead of worshiping God himself? 

This doctrine is evidently nothing more than disguised 
Unitarianism. It is a melancholy proof, that its advocates 
love the praise of men more than the glory of God, and 
that they seek to screen themselves from the odium and 
inconvenience, to which an open rejection of the Trinitarian 
system might expose them, by retaining its form and. lan- 
guage, while they deny its substance. 

Upon this view of the doctrine it is unnecessary to dwell 
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here any longer, because it is rejected by Dr. Wardlaw. 
With respect to the appellations of the three persons of 
the Trinity, " the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit," 
he remarks, (p. 40,) ''We do not consider them as ex- 
pressive of a distinction, that is merely official, or as 
exhibiting (he same Divine Person under three different 
aspects*." 

II. In the second place, I shall state, what, I believe, is 
the genuine Trinitarian doctrine, believed by the great 
mass of the orthodox, defended by many able and learned 
divines, and maintained by Dr. Wardlaw through the 
larger part of his volume. 

The only proper signification of the term Person is, a 
Mind, or Intelligent Being. When therefore it is asserted, 
that there are in the Godhead tluree distinct Persons, the 
proposition, if it has any meaning at all, must signify, that ' 
there are in the Godhead three distinct Minds, or Intelligent 
Beings. The doctrine of the Trinity is accordingly stated 
almost in these terms by one of the most learned and re- 
spectable dignitaries of the Church of England, Dr. William 
Sherlock. In his celebrated work, written in reply to the 
Unitarians, and entitled *' A Vindication of the doctrine of 
the Holy and Ever-blessed Trinity," he thus speaks; (sec. 
iv. p. GS, 67 :) " It is plain the Persons are perfectly di- 
stinct, for they are Three distinct and infinite Minds, and 
therefore Three distinct Persons ; for a Person is an intel- 
ligent Being, and to say, they are Three Divine Persons, 
and not Three distinct infinite Minds, is both heresy and 
nonsense : The Scripture, I'm sure, represents Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, as Three intelligent Beings, not as Three 
Powers or Faculties of the same Being, which is downright 
Sabellianism; for Faculties are not Persona, no more than 
Memory, Will, and Understanding, arc Three Persons in 
one Man : When we prove the Holy Ghost to be a Person, 
against the Socinians, who make him only a Divine Power, 
• See Note V al the end ol Ihe Volume. 
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we prove that all the Properties of a Person belong to him, 
such as Understanding, Will, Affections, and Actions; which 
shows what our notion of a Person is, such a Being as has 
Understanding, and Will, and Power of Action, and it 
would be very strange, that we should own Three Persons, 
each of which Persons is truly and properly God, and not 
own Three infinite Minds ; as if any thing could be a God, 
but an infinite Mind/' 

Dr. Wardlaw is no less explicit than Dr. Sherlock in 
maintaining, that the three Persons in the Godhead are 
perfectly distinct. He asserts, in his statements of the 
doctrine, (p. 40. 62,) that there are in the Godhead *^ three 
distinct subsistences,^' called Persons; and, throughout 
his volume, he represents the three persons as sustaining 
different relations to mankind, performing different offices, 
and making covenants with one another. In his discourse 
^^ On the Divinity and Personality of the Holy Spirit," he 
gives a most clear, ample, and correct account of the sig- 
nification of the term Person. ** What," says he, "do we 
mean by a person ? — By a person we mean that, which 
possesses personal properties;" (p. 329;) and afterwards in 
a quotation from Paley, he explains those personal proper- 
ties to be such as the following ; " Contrivance," ** Design," 
" Consciousness and thought," the faculty of " perceiving 
an end or purpose," and '^ the power of providing means 
and directing them to their end," " a centre, in which per- 
ceptions unite, and from which volitions flow." Having 
thus explained what is meant, when it is asserted, that the 
Holy Spirit is a person^ he endeavours to prove, that the 
Scriptures attribute to this person, or " intelligent agent," 
(p. 333,) not only Will, Understanding, Speech, &c. but 
also Omniscieijce, Omnipresence, Divine Power, and Eter- 
nal Existence. In short. Dr. Wardlaw^s doctrine in this 
discourse is, that the Third Person of the Trinity is a 
Mind, or Intelligent being, possessed in an infinite degree 
of all Divine attributes. That he holds the same doctrine 
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concerning the Second Person ia equally manifest. He 
assigns as a reason for not proving Jesus Christ to be a 
person, that his personality, in the sense, in which the term 
"personality " is applied to the Holy Spirit, was never dis- 
puted, (p, 328.) When therefore he calls the second of 
the three distinct subsistences, a person, he means that 
that subsistence is a distinct mind, or intelligent being .- and 
in his 3rd, 4th, 5th, and Cth Discourses, he labours lo 
prove, that this distinct intelligent being is possessed of 
all Divine Perfections. — It is almost needless to remark, 
that he regards the First Person, called the Father, in the 
same light, namely, as a distinct mind, possessing every 
natural and moral perfection in an infinite degree. 

Thus Dr. Wardlaw fully adopts the opinion, stated by 
Dr. Sherlock in the above passage, that the three Persons 
of the Trinity are " three distinct infinite Minds." Nor, I 
presume, will he refuse his assent to the concluding remark 
of that quotation, fAo/ each infinite Mind is " a God ;" for 
the proper definition of a God is, a self-exislent and all- 
powerful Mind. To assert therefore, that there are three 
such minds, is the same thing as to assert, that there are 
three Gods ; and the charge of Tritheism, which was pre- 
ferred against Dr. Sherlock, lies equally iigainst Dr. Ward- 
law. 

If it be asked, What kind and degree of evidence would 
be sufficient to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, thus 
understood, I reply, No evidence whatsoever ; not even the 
clearest declarations of the Scriptures themselves. For its 
own intrinsic absurdity is more decisive against it, than 
any contrary evidence could be for it. To use the words 
of Priestley, it is a doctrine, " which councils and parlia- 
ments may decree, but which miracles cannot prove." It 
teaches, that one God ia three Gods, one infinite Mind 
three infinite Minds. It asserts, that the Deity is one 
in the same sense, in which he is three ; and this Dr. 
Wardlaw himself (p. 55) allows to be " an irreconcileable 
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contradiction." Agreeably therefore to the axioms^ laid 
down in the Chapter upon Mysteries, (P. I. ch. 4,) we 
ought to reject this doctrine, even though it were plainly 
stated in the Scriptures ; because it is in itself impossible, 
and because it contradicts one of the fundamental articles 
of both Natural and Revealed Religion, the Unity of God. 

III. I come now to the third principal statement of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, viz. the opinion of those, who say, 
that the subject is so completely removed beyond the view 
of the human understanding, that it is impossible for us to 
form upon it any clear or accurate conceptions. 

Trinitarians of this class disapprove of all attempts to- 
wards explaining the doctrine. When questioned upon 
the subject, they can scarcely be persuaded to declare 
whether they consider the three persons of the Trinity as 
three distinct minds, or only as three relations, or aspects, 
of the same mind. The fact is, they are suspicious, that 
the doctrine will not stand the test of examination. They 
have a secret foreboding, that, if it be stated in clear terms, 
so as to become assailable by argument, it will fall to the 
ground. Its safety depends upon its entire removal from 
the field of discussion. 

To this elusive representation of the doctrine Dr. Ward- 
law has recourse. In the part of his volume, relating more 
directly to this subject, (that is, in the Second and the be- 
ginning of the Third Discourse,) he strives to render the 
doctrine of the Trinity invulnerable by reducing it to a 
shadow. We have seen, that, in the subsequent part of 
his work, he gives an exact account of the meaning of the 
term Person as applied to the Trinity ; but he says here, 
that it is only used ^^/or want of a better tvord/^ and that 
a " clear conception *' of its precise import is utterly unat- 
tainable. Through more than the latter half of his volume, 
he treats the distinction of Persons in the Godhead as a 
clear and intelligible doctrine, endeavouring to prove, that 
they are personal agents, who enjoy all the perfections, and 
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exercise independently of one another, all the functions, of 
Deity ; but here he asserts, that " the nature and mode of 
that distinction" is perfectly incomprehensible. He there 
dwells in animated language upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity as in the highest degree interesting to the affec- 
tions, and influential upon the conduct, of men ; but here 
he in fact confesses it to he an almost unmeaning sound. 
There, as we have seen, he maintains the persons of the 
Godhead to be one anil three in the same sense; here he 
"does not pretend to know, or to say, how they are one, 
and how they are three," Tlie gi-eater part of his volume 
is filled with arguments and observations relating to the 
Trinity, in composing which he doubtless annexed some 
ideas to the words, which he employed ; but here he con- 
tends, that the doctrine cannot possibly be shown to con- 
tradict reason, because it is a thing, " which we do not at 
all understand." 

If it be asked. What evidence is proper to establish the 
doctrine of the Trinity thus represented, I recur, as before, 
to the principles laid down in the Chapter upon Mysteries. 
The assertion, that " in the unity of the Godhead there are 
three subsistences, or persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit," is, in this case, a mystery according to 
the second of the senses there illustrated. It is " a propo- 
sition, to the terms of which no distinct ideas are annexed." 
Let us then apply our general maxims to this particular 
case. 

We allow, that, although we be " left in total ignorance " 
of the meaning of the proposition, there may unquea- 
tionably be some hidden truth in it, perceptible to an an- 
gelic, or a Divine, understanding. If therefore it he uttered 
by one, who exhibits the clear proofs of supernatural in- 
spiration, in deference to his divine authority, we shall ad- 
mit its truth. But our minds are forcibly imprest with 
the following considerations. 

1. Of what use can this declaration be to us, if we con- 
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nect no ideas with the terms, in which it is exprest ? Con- 
cerning the abuse of the gift of tongues among the first 
Christians, St. Paul makes these remarks; (1 Cor. xiv. 
7 — 9 ;) " Even things without life, giving sound, whether 
pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in the sounds, 
how shall it be known what is piped or harped? For, if 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle ? So likewise ye, except ye utter by 
the tongue words easy to be understood^ how shall it be 
known what is spoken ? For ye shall speak into the air/^ 
These observations have a clear and exact relation to the 
subject before us. How can the empty sotind of unintelli- 
gible names have any influence upon our conduct ? Can 
it console us in distress ? Can it guard us against temp- 
tation ? Can it guide us in the path of duty? No; it is 
addrest only to our outward ears, and not to our under- 
standings. It can therefore exert no influence upon our 
minds ; it can have no efficacy upon our practice. 

2. We can have no sufficient warrant for believing, on 
the authority of the Scriptures, the unintelligible proposi- 
tion, that " there exist three persons in one God,*' unless 
we find in the Scriptures these very words. Annexing no 
distinct ideas to the terms of the proposition, we cannot 
prove its truth by a comparison of those terms with other 
phrases. Thus the question may be brought to a speedy 
issue. Whatever assertions are contained in the Scrip- 
tures, we believe to be true, whether we understand them, 
or not. Let Trinitarians state their doctrines, as we state 
ours, in the words of Scripture ; we shall then be agreed. 
Let them point out the Chapter and Verse, where the as- 
sertion is to be found, that " in the unity of the Godhead 
there are three subsistences, or persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; ** we shall believe that the pro- 
position is as truey as it is unintelligible. But, if the Bible 
does not state the doctrine in these very w(yrdsy we can- 
not be justified in believing it; because all reasoning, de- 
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(luction, 01' inference, is from the nature of the case im- 
possible. 

3. We think it a contradiction in terms to say, that this 
incomprehensible doctrine is repealed. If it had put us 
into possession of any knowledge, of whicli we were before 
destitute ; if it had thrown any additional light upon a sub- 
ject, with which we were but partially acquainted j if it had 
introduced into our minds any new ideas, or strengthened 
any faint impressions ; we might receive it with gratitude 
as a Revelation. But we cannot with propriety give that 
name to a proposition, which makes nothing known to us, 
which neither revives old conceptions, noi- suggests new 
ideas, and which, in short, wants all the characteristics of 

TRUTH REVEALED*. 

I conclude these remarks on the three principal explana- 
tions of the Trinitarian doctrine, with the words of a most 
sensible and amiable man, which generally occur to my 
mind, whenever, in the course of my reading, I have the 
misfortune to meet with any mention of the Trinity ; 

"The schoolmen have much more of this jargon and 
canting language ; and I envy no man the understanding 
these phrases ; but to me they seem to signify nothing, 
but to have been words invented by idle and conceited 
men, which a great many ever since, lest they should seem 
to be ignorant, would seem to understand ; but I wonder 
most, that men, when they have amused and puzzled them- 
selves and others with hard words, should call this explain- 
ing things." 

Tillotson's Sermons, Vol. II. p. 60?. 
inflrmatioti of the preceding remarks, see 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE FOR A PLURALITY OF 

PERSONS IN THE GODHEAD. 

In the former part of this volume, I endeavoured to prove 
by arguments derived both from the appearances of Nature 
and from the testimony of Revelation, that there exists but 
one Supreme mind, person, or intelligent being, who is 
alone uncreated and the creator of all other things, and 
who is the giver of all the powers and faculties, which be- 
long to his creatures. In opposition to this doctrine. Dr. 
Wardlaw, with the generality of Trinitarians, maintains 
through the greater portion of his Discourses, that there 
exist three minds, persons, or intelligent beings, who are 
co-equal and co-eternal, and who independently of one an- 
other possess all the perfections, and exercise all the func- 
tions, of Deity. I have already observed, that, as this doc- 
trine, held in conjunction with that of the Unity of God, 
implies an irreconcileable contradiction, it cannot be esta- 
blished by any evidence whatsoever. Nevertheless, for 
the satisfaction of candid inquirers, and to vindicate the 
Holy Scriptures from the charge of containing so great an 
absurdity, I shall state and examine the various arguments, 
by which Dr. Wardlaw, in common with the great mass of 
Trinitarians, endeavours to support it. 

I. In the first place, he objects to the proof of the Unity 
of God, derived from the appearances of the material crea- 
tion. He allows, that all nature presents the most decisive 
marks of ^^ harmony of plan'' and "unity of design.'* 
But he denies, (p. 37,) that these appearances prove^ the 
existence of ^* only ane designer/^ since ^^ unity and counsel 
may subsist among a plurality of counsellors.^^ He also 
affirms, that it is admitted by the best writers on Natural 
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Theology i that the whole of their argument for the Divine 
Unity, drawn from hamiony of plan in the universe, ^^goes 
no further than to a unity of counsel/^ Except Dr. Paley, 
whom Dr. Wardlaw quotes as one example of the truth of 
his remark, I know of no other author upon Natural Reli- 
gion, who makes this concession. With respect to Dr. 
Paley, it should be considered, that he was (at least profess- 
edly) a Trinitarian. His system of Christian faith would 
incline him to consider uniformity of plan as proving only 
unity of design, maintained by three designers. He there- 
fore carries the argument no farther than to the proof of 
unity of counsel. To me his Chapter upon this Attribute 
has always appeared very defective. If we consult any 
authors upon Natural Religion, who held Unitarian sen- 
timents, such as Lactantius among the ancients, or Aber- 
nethy among the modems, we find the argument for the 
Unity of God better elucidated, and rendered satisfactory 
and conclusive. Besides, however great were Dr. Paley*s 
merits in some respects, it is no breach of candour to re- 
ply, that, upon a question of this nature, we cannot give 
any credit to a man, who, according to his own honest 
and facetious confession, ^^ could not afford to keep a con- 
science.'* 

Of the argument, as I have stated it at the commence- 
ment of the Second Part, every reader will judge for him- 
self. . It will probably impress different minds with differ- 
ent degrees of force. The conclusion, there drawn, is in 
my opinion irresistible, if we only keep in view the prin- 
ciple, adopted in all reasonings from effect to cause, that 
no more causes ought to be supposed than are necessary 
to account for the effects. One omnipotent and infinite 
Designer is competent to produce every effect, which is 
discernible throughout the universe ; there is no occasion 
for more ; it is unreasonable to believe in more. The evi- 
dence of Nature therefore decidedly opposes the doctrine 

K 2 
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of three infinite Minds, three all-powerful and all-perfect 
contrivers. 

II. In the second place^ Dr. Wardlaw, (p. 41,) argues a 
plurality of Persons in the Godhead from the plural termi- 
nation of Aleim^ Adonim, and other Hebrew names for 
God. 

He observes, that Deut. vi. 4, according to the proper 
import of the words in the original, denotes such a plural- 
itj; and he presents the passage to his readers in the fol- 
lowing translation ; ^* Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, our Gods, 
is one Jehovah.'' If this translation had been proposed by 
a Unitarian, I have no doubt it would have been said, that 
he did it with a direct intention to burlesque the Scriptures, 
I believe, that Dr. Wardlaw had not this design ; but his 
version certainly produces this effect. To my mind nothing 
can sound more offensive. I do not however reject this 
argument from the force of mere feelings^ however justifi- 
able, but from the following considerations. 

1. First; if the plural termination of Aleim, &c. indi- 
cates plurality at all, it denotes, not only a plurality of per- 
sons or subsistences, but a plurality of Gods ; for, on this 
supposition. Dr. Wardlaw's translation is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, "Jehovah, our GodsJ^ But this, I presume, is more 
than Trinitarians will be inclined to admit, 

2. J observe, secondly, that the true explanation of the 
use of the plural number in this case is known to every 
tyro in Hebrew literature. The whole mystery may be re- 
solved by a short quotation from that useful book, the He- 
brew Grammar; 

"Words, that express dominion, dignity, majesty, are 
commonly put in the plural.'' 

Wilson's Hebrew Grammar, p. 270. 

Thus it is evident to mere English readers, that the plu- 
ral termination of the Hebrew names for God, far from 
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being an anomaly^ as Dr. Wardlaw calls it, is agreeable to 
a common rule of syntax. I shall illustrate this rule by a 
few examples. Gen. xxiv. 9, 10. On account of the great 
dignity and authority of the patriarch Abraham, the word 
Adonim, translated Master^ is put in the plural number. 
The literal translation of the passage is therefore as follows : 
*' And the servant put his hand under the thigh of Abra- 
ham his masterSy and sware to him concerning that matter; 
and the servant took ten camels of the camels of his maS" 
tersy and departed ; for all the goods of his masters were 
in his hand.^^ Also, in ver. 51, the expression, which is 
rendered accordins; to our idiom, " the wife of the son of 
thy mastery' is literally, " the wife of the son of thy mas- 
ters!' Agreeably to the same rule, Potiphar is called the 
Masters, or Lords, of Joseph; (Gen. xxxix. 2, 3. 7^ 8. 16. 
19, 20. xl. 70 Pharaoh is styled the Lords of his butler 
and baker ; (Gen. xl. 1 ;) and Joseph as governor of Egypt, 
is denominated Adonim, a Lords i (Gen. xlii. 30. 33. xliv. 
8.) What then becomes of Dr. Wardlaw's argument from 
the Hebraism, " If I be masters, where is my fear V (Mai. 
L 6.) Accord/ng to his method of reasoningfthe Scriptures 
teach, that there was a plurality of persons in Abraham, in 
Potiphar, in Pharaoh, and in Joseph ; and, if I did not con- 
fine myself to the book of Genesis, I might bring numerous 
other instances to illustrate the application of his rule. 

3. As a further proof of the futility of this argument, I 
observe, thirdly, that the plural termination is employed in 
speaking, not only of the true God, but also of false Dei- 
ties. We have an instance of this in the account of the 
golden calf. Ex. xxxii. 3, 4. '^ And all the people brake 
off the golden ear-rings, which were in their ears, and 
brought them unto Aaron ; and he received them at their 
hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
made it a molten calf; and they said, * These be thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.*'* 
Ver. 7? 8. " And the Lord said unto Moses, * Go, get thee 
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down : for thy people^ which thou broughtest out of the 
land of Egypt^ have corrupted themselves: they have turned 
aside quickly out of the way^ which I commanded them : 
they have made them a molten calf^ and have worshipped 
it^ and have sacrificed thereunto^ and said^ These be thy 
godsy O Israel; which have brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt/*' Ver. 31. ^^And Moses returned unto the 
Lord; and said; ^ Oh; this people have sinned a great siu; 
and have made them gods of gold,^ *' In these instances; 
the original would have been more properly translated; 
" Let this be thy god, O Israel; who brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt;** and, " This people have made them a 
god of gold.** It is evident; even to the English reader; 
that the plural number is employed; although it is certain; 
that neither the Israelites, nor the writer of the narrative, 
had any idea of a plurality of persons in the idol. 

In like manner; the plural number is commonly em- 
ployed in speaking of other false Divinities. Judges viii. 
33. ^^ And it came to pass as soon aS' Gideon was dead; that 
the children of Israel turned again; and went a whoring 
after Baalim, and made Baal-berith; their god;'' literally 
translated, it is, " their gods.** Judges xvi. 23; 24. " Then 
the lords of the Philistines gathered them together for to 
offer a great sacrifice unto DagoU; their god, and to rejoice ; 
for they said; ^ Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy 
into our hand :* and; when the people saw him, they praised 
their god; for they said, ^Owr god hath delivered into 
our hands our enemy.* ** In all these instances, the word 
AleiM; ^^ god^' although applied to DagoU; a single idol; 
is in the plural number. 1 Kings xi. 33. ^^ Because they 
have forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth, the god- 
dess of the Sidonians, Chemosh, the god of the MoabiteS; 
and Milcom, the god of the children of Ammon.** In these 
several cases the plural word Aleim is used in the original, 
although each of the idol deities, Ashtoreth, Chemosh; and 
Milcom, was a single person, the ghost; perhaps, of a dead 
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man or woman. Other examples may be founds Num. xxv. 
1 — 5. Deut. iv. 7- 1 Sam. iv. 5 — 8. 1 Kings xi. 5. 2 Kings 
i. 2. xix. 37. 

4. Fourthly, it may be remarked in reply to the argument 
from the plural termination of the name of God, that it 
has been rejected by many of the most learned Trinita- 
rians. Among others Calvin himself denies, that the plural 
termination is any evidence of a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead. That celebrated man had too much learning 
and too much sense, to build his system upon such a sandy 
foundation*. 

III. In the third place. Dr. Wardlaw argues for a plu- 
rality of persons in the Godhead, from the construction of 
the Hebrew names for God with verbs sometimes in the 
singular number, and sometimes in the plural f. He calls 
this construction an anomaly, or irregularity. But those, 
who have learned Hebrew, know, that when di plural noun 
is used to denote a single object, (which is the case in va- 
rious instances,) the verb is sometimes put in the plural 
out of regard merely to the plural termination of the noun. 
See Patrick, Le Clerc, and RosenmuUer, on Gen. xx. 13. 
This rule affords the true explanation of the few passages, 
in which Aleim, the Hebrew word for God, is followed by 
a plural verb ; and, by consulting Ex. xxxii. 4. 8, (" Let 
this be thy god, O Israel, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt,**) the critical student will find, that a plu- 
ral verb is employed, even when Albim is applied, not to 
the only True God, but to an idol. 

IV. Another proof of a plurality of persons in the God- 

* To the observations, brought under this second head, Dr. Wardlaw re- 
plied in ** Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication/' pp. 81—92. My rejoinder 
will be found in Note H. 

t I observe that Dr. Wardlaw retains this argument in his Fifth Edition 
(p. 41.), although in his " Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication" (p. 89 — 91.), 
he appears inclined to retract it, on the authority of Kennicott, who maintains, 
that the three instances of plural verbs annexed to the name of God are ** un- 
questionably corrupt readings.'' 
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head; much insisted on by Dr. Wardlaw, is the occasional 
use of the plural pronouns. Us and Our, when God is re- 
presented speaking of himself. 

In stating the Scriptural evidence for the Unity of God, 
I observed, (Part II. ch. ii.) that that doctrine is implied 
in every passage, in which the personal pronouns of the 
singular number are used to denote the Supreme Deity. 
In opposition however to the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of passages, which imply by the use of singular pro- 
nouns, that God is one person, the Trinitarians have col- 
lected together as many as three^ which by the use oi plural 
pronouns are supposed to indicate a plurality of persons in 
the Godhead. These passages I shall now produce. Gen. 
i. 26. ^^ And God said, ^ Let lis make man in our image, 
after our likeness.^ ^^ Gen. xi. *J, " And Jehovah said, ^ Go 
to, let us go down, and confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another's speech.* '' Isa. vi. 8. 
" Also I heard the voice of the Lord saying, * Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us ?^ '' From among these three 
passages Dr. Wardlaw has selected the two former as ex- 
amples. 

The remarks, which I would submit in reply, are these. 

1. First, I would observe, that by bringing forward these 
passages Dr. Wardlaw acknowledges the validity of the 
opposite argument of the Unitarians, which is established 
upon similar grounds. He acknowledges, that the number 
of persons in the Godhead is indicated by the personal 
pronouns, employed in speaking of the Godhead. His ar- 
gument proceeds on the supposition, that the use of sl plural 
pronoun in speaking of God intimates, that there is in God 
a plurality of persons : of course he will admit, that the 
use of a singular pronoun in speaking of God, denotes that 
God is one person only. As a Unitarian, there is nothing, 
which I more desire than the concession, that the number 
of persons in the Godhead may be inferred from the use 
of the personal pronouns in the Sacred Scriptures; and 
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this is granted to me in the argument which I am now con- 
sidering. 

2. Secondly, I remark, that the true explanation of these 
three passages is easily to be found by considering, that in 
all the languages, with which we are acquainted, persons 
of great power and dignity sometimes speak of themselves 
in the plural number. It is usual for the princes and 
great men of the earth to express their desires and inten- 
tions by saying, " It is our pleasure," " Given at our pa- 
lace,** ^^ Let U8 go to such a place,** " We command this or 
that.** 

The Scriptures present various examples of this universal 
custom. Thus, (1 Kings xii. 6,) when Rehoboam asks 
the opinion of the old men concerning the reply to be made 
to an important request of the Israel itish nation, he says 
to them, " How do ye advise, that I may answer this peo- 
ple?** But, when he consults the young men, (ver. 9,) he 
assumes a higher tone, and says, ** What counsel give ye, 
that we may answer this people?** See also the parallel 
place ; 2 Chron. x. 6 — 9. 

The letter of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, in reply to the 
recommendation that he would put a stop to the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, commences in these terms ; (Ezra iv. 18 ;) 
" The letter, which ye sent unto us^ hath been plainly read 
before we.'* 

Nor is this language used only by Hnga. Our Saviour 
(John iii. 11, 12) says to Nicodemus, " Verily, verily, I say 
unto you. We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen, and ye receive not out witness : If / have 
told you earthly things, and ye beUeve not, how shall ye 
believe, if / tell you of heavenly things?** Here Jesus 
Christ not only calls himself /, but likewise we. Is it to 
be inferred from the latter circumstance, that several per- 
sons were united in him ? 

The Apostle Paul, when he speaks of his own feelings 
and condition, uses the plural pronouns, We^ Us^ Our, 
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almost as frequently as the singular pronouns, /; Me, 
Mine. But no one, reading his epistles, imagines, that 
he intended to represent himself as a plurality of persons. 

If therefore we consider how common throughout the 
world has been the use of plural pronouns to express the 
dignity and authority of the speaker, and that in the 
Scriptures this phraseology is employed by a Prophet, an 
Apostle, or a Prince, we cannot be surprised, that in three 
instances the King of Kings should employ the same ma- 
jestic language. The wonder is, that the examples are so 
rare. Perhaps this form of expression was in general stu- 
diously avoided, in order to preserve the great doctrine of 
the Unity of God as one person, from the possibility of 
misapprehension*. 

Against the explanation, which I have now given, and 
which is supported by names of the highest authority 
among not only Unitarian, but also Jewish and Trinitarian 
critics. Dr. Wardlaw urges three objections, (p. 43.) 

" In the first place,'* says he, *' it is not consistent with 
fact, that the Supreme Being is ever represented in the 
Scriptures as using this particular style;** by which asser- 
tion he only takes for granted the thing to be proved. 
Secondly, he raises us to the tip-toe of expectation by 
saying, *^ Neither was it, in point of fact, the style of the 
kings of the earth themselves in the time of Moses.** It 
appears, that Dr. Wardlaw has access to documents, written 
in the time of Moses, of whose existence the learned world 
was never yet informed. But, until he shall satisfy the 
ardour of literary curiosity by the publication of these in- 
valuable records, we must judge from the evidence, which 
now lies before us, and presume that the kings of the earth 

* It is well known, that Mahommed did not believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that his followers in Asia are as strict in asserting the proper 
Unity of God, as the Unitarians in Europe. Yet nothing is more common in 
the Koran than for God to speak of himself in the plural number, We did^ We 
gave, We commanded. These could only be intended as majestic expressions. 
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occasionally used in that age the same style^ which we 
know them to have used in all ages^ with which we are 
more familiarly acquainted. Dr. Wardlaw adds, that no 
instance can be produced from the whole Bible, in which 
a king speaks of himself in a plural number. Whether, 
in the instances above quoted, Rehoboam and Artaxerxes 
do not speak of themselves in the plural as well as the sin- 
gular number, the reader must judge*. In the 3rd place. 
Dr. Wardlaw asks triumphantly, " When do we ever find 
an earthly monarch consulting with 'himself? — addressing 
proposals to himself F^^ Let him look,' in the original He- 
brew, at Gen. xviii. 21. He will find, that the same Being, 
who in one of the passages under consideration says, ^^ Let 
tis go down," expresses the same purpose by saying, " Let 
me go down." Or, if he should object, that the phrase in 
the common translation is, " I will go down,*^ I reply, that 
the two passages, which he has produced, may with equal 
propriety be translated, " TFe tvill go down," and " TFe will 
make man." In all these instances, ihe future tense is used 
in the original, and the reader is left to translate them in- 
dicatively, or imperatively, at his own option. For my 
part, I perceive no impropriety in the representation of a 
monarch, consulting with himself, or addressing proposals 
to himself. I have no objection therefore to the transla- 
tions, *^ Let us make man," " Let us go down," or *^ Let 
me go down." If Dr. Wardlaw thinks differently, let him 
be consistent, and translate literally ^ in the future tense, in 
all these instances. 

In the three passages therefore, in which Jehovah speaks 
of himself in the plural number, he is considered not with- 
out solid reason, *^as using the language of Majesty ac- 
cording to the practice of earthly potentates." It is agree- 
able to the established usages of speech for a single person 

* See Note I at the end of the Volume. 
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to employ the plural pronouns, JVe, Us, Our^ in order to 
denote his dignity and authority ; whereas there is no rule, 
according to which several persons can speak of themselves 
by the use of the singular pronouns, /, Me^ My. Let the 
considerate and serious inquirer therefore make his choice ; 
whether he will yield to the authority of thousands and tens 
of thousands of passages, which teach that God is only one 
person, and understand the three exceptions to the gene- 
ral language of the Scriptures as phrases employed to de- 
note the Majesty of the speaker, or whether he will, on the 
other hand, adhere to the literal meaning of these three 
passages, in opposition to the thousands and tens of thou-^ 
sands, which cannot by any rules of grammar or canons of 
criticism be reconciled to the orthodox doctrine of a plu- 
rality of persons in the Godhead. 

V. In the fifth place. Dr. Wardlaw insists, that a plu- 
rality of persons is indicated by the expression, which oc- 
curs Gen. iii. 22. " And the Lord God said, * Behold, the 
man is become as (me of us, to know good and eviV^^ 

The expression, " one of us^^^ evidently alludes to more 
persons, or intelligent beings, than one. But to prove, 
that they were persons in the Godhead, is impossible. The 
only attribute, which they are affirmed to possess, is the 
knowledge of good and evil. If therefore it be conceded, 
that there are any intelligent beings, inferior to the Supreme 
Deity, who resemble man in the capacity of distinguishing 
between good and evil, to them we may reasonably suppose, 
that the allusion was made. That there are such beings 
is evident, among other passages, from the 5th verse of 
this chapter, which accords remarkably with that under 
review, and directly points to its true interpretation ; " In 
the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, (or angels,) knowing good and evil. 
The assertion therefore, " the man is become as one of us, 
signifies, not that the man was become like one of the per- 
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sons in the Godhead, but that he was become like one of 
the persons in the heavenly host, resembling them in the 
knowledge of good and evil. 

I conclude this Chapter with warning the reader^ not to 
assent without examination to Dr. Wardlaw^s assertion^ 
(p. 47?) that he has quoted his passages ^^ as a specimen, 
merely to show what he means.^^ I believe he could have 
produced scarcely any more passages to the same purpose. 
Indeed every attentive inquirer must remark^ how all the 
authors^ who explore this field of argument^ are found to 
take up almost precisely the same specimens. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE FOR A TRINITY OP 

PERSONS IN THE GODHEAD. 

The arguments, considered in the last Chapter, are in- 
tended to prove nothing more than a plurality of persons 
in the Godhead. Other arguments are brought to show, 
that the persons in the Godhead are three, or in other 
words, that they form a Trinity. 

If the doctrine of the Trinity be, as its advocates repre- 
sent, one of the most prominent articles of the Christian 
faith, and if the belief of it be absolutely necessary to sal- 
vation, we may expect to find it insisted on by the Sacred 
writers with remarkable earnestness and frequency, and 
stated by them in the most decisive and unequivocal lan- 
guage. Especially, if the subject be one, upon which our 
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ideas are necessarily indistinct^ we may hope that their 
manner of declaring it will be so explicit^ as to leave little 
room for the erroneous conceptions^ to which from its ex- 
treme obscurity we are peculiarly liable. In order that we 
may judge, whether the Scriptural evidence for the doctrine 
of the Trinity is such as the exigencies of this case seem 
to demand, it will be advisable to collect together into one 
view all the passages, which are commonly supposed to 
contain it. Let the candid reader therefore peruse the fol- 
lowing list, and seriously ask himself, whether the passages^ 
here brought together, would at once strike the mind of 
an unprejudiced inquirer with a conviction, that the doc- 
trine of three persons in the Godhead is laid down in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

A LIST OF ALL THE PASSAGES OF THE OlD AND NeW 

Testament, which assert, in terms more or less 
direct and express, that " in the unity of the 
Godhead there are three distinct subsistences 
OR persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.'^ 

1. Num. vi. 23 — 26. "Speak unto Aaron and unto his 
sons, saying. On this wise ye shall bless the children of 
Israel, saying unto them. The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee ; The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee ; The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace." 

2. Isa. vi. 3. and Rev. iv. 8. ^* And one cried unto an- 
other, and said, ^ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts.^ '^ 

3. Isa. xxxiv. 16. " Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, 
and read ; no one of these shall fail, none shall want her 
mate : for my mouth it hath commanded, and his spirit it 
hath gathered them." 

4. Isa. xlviii. 16. " And now the Lord God, and his spi* 
rit, hath sent me.'^ 
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5. Mat. xxviii. 19. " Go ye therefore, and teacb all na- 
tions^ baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.** 

6. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. "The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spi-^ 
rit, be with you all.** 

7. Rev. i. 4, 5. " Grace be unto you and peace, from 
him, who is, and who was, and who is to come ; and from 
the seven spirits, which are before his throne ; and from 
Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, and the first be* 
gotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings of the 
earth.** 

** It is reasonable to expect,** says Dr. Wardlaw at the 
beginning of his eighth Discourse, " that those doctrines, 
which form the leading articles of any system, should be 
plainly stated in the book^ which professes to make that sy- 
stem known.** In his Preface also, (p. xiii,) he lays down 
the same indisputable maxim, that, concerning the object 
of worship and other subjects of equal impdttance, the lan- 
guage of Revelation must be explicit ^ clear y precise, and de- 
terminate. Where then, 1 ask, is the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity stated in terms explicit, clear, precise, and determinate? 
Where is the passage, which, if presented to any person, 
not previously trained up and instructed in the doctrine, 
would suggest to his mind the notion of three distinct in- 
telligent agents, equal and infinite in every Divine perfec- 
tion? I cannot conceive how any man of modesty can 
maintain, that the passages, just cited, answer to this de- 
scription. Dr. Wardlaw himself, whatever he may profess 
in words, admits in fact, that the doctrine is only alluded 
to in these passages, or may be inferred froua them. For, 
instead of leaving them to speak for themselves and make 
their own impression upon the minds of readers, having 
certainly a sufficient bias towards his interpretation of 
them, he has devoted several pages to the illustration of 
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that single tcxt^ which he affirms to be clear and decisive 
above all the rest. (See pp. 49, 50. 324 — 327.)* 

With respect to the first two passages in the list, (the 
benediction pronounced by the Hebrew priests, and the 
solemn praise uttered by the Seraphim,) Dr. Wardlaw 
(p. 351) only produces them as containing " a tacit refer- 
ence to the trinity of persons in the Godhead.^* But 
an allusion to a doctrine is not a proof of it. If the doc- 
trine of the Trinity were previously established, we might 
perhaps not irrationally presume, that the three persons 
of the Godhead were referred to in the threefold praise and 
benediction: but we cannot make such an application, 
until we know, that there are three persons in the Godhead. 
The passages in question may be easily explained upon 
another principle. In all languages, and especially in 
such simple languages as the Hebrew, it is usual to repeat 
a word or an idea, merely for the purpose of impressing it 
more strongly upon the mind. Agreeably to this general 
practice, it is a rule of Hebrew syntax, that the superlative 
degree is denoted by the repetition of the adjective. The 
same sentiment, which is exprest by the words, " Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts,^* might be signified by 
saying, *' Thrice holy is the Lord p{ hosts f^ or that ^* Je- 
hovah of hosts is exceedingly pure and holy above all 
beings.^* Other examples of a threefold repetition, em- 
ployed to give intensity to the signification, are presented 
in the following passages ; Jer. xxii. 29. *^ O earthy earthy 
earthy hear the word of the Lord.'* Ez. xxi. 27. "I will 
overiurny overturn, overtvmy it.** Rev. viii. 13. *^ WoCy woe, 
fvoCy to the inhabiters of the earth.** 

The two next passages upon the list are produced by 
Dr. Wardlaw, not as mere allusions, but as ^^ proofs ** of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, (p. 47, 48.) Nevertheless he 

* See Note J at the end of the Volume. 
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adds DO remarks to show how they prove his doctrine^ nor 
can any expressions in my humble judgement be more irre- 
levant. What Dr. Wardlaw's arguments from these pas- 
sages would be^ I cannot conjecture^ and therefore cannot 
answer them. I shall only remark concerning the former 
of these passages^ (Isa.. xxxiv. 16^) that the pronoun my, 
which he has printed in small capitals, and upon which 
therefore I presume his argument depends, as it appears to 
me, has nothing corresponding to it in the original Hebrew; 
and concerning the latter, (Isa. xlviii. 16,) that the expres- 
sion, ^^ God hath sent me,^' cannot, without an almost pro- 
fane violatbn of common sense, be considered as the speech 
of God himself, but proves, that in this verse, as well as in 
the beginning of the next, the Prophet Isaiah speaks in 
his own person*. 

We come then to the passage, upon which Dr. Wardlaw 
lays the greatest stress as a clear and decisive proof of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, (p. 49, 50. 324 — ^327.) Mat. xxviiL 
19. ^^ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit ; ** or, literally and properly, ^^ into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.^' He ar- 
gues, that this passage proves the Son and the Holy Spirit 
to be intelligent agents, equal with the Father, because 
they are here associated with him, and because they are 
represented as equally with him the objects of supreme 
worship. 

To the following remarks, intended to show the true 
meaning of the passage, I crave the attention of the reader. 

Every one, who has accunU:ely observed the phraseology 
of the Scriptures, knows, that " the name " of a person is 
an expression often used to signify the person himself. As 

* Dr. Wardlaw explained his ** arguments from these passages ** in Utuia^ 
rianitm Ineapabk qf Vindication, pp. 108, 109. My reply will be found ia 
Note K at the end of the Volume. 
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an example I refer to the beginning of the 20th Psalm ; 
" The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble ; the name of 
the God of Jacob defend thee/* It is evident, that the ex- 
pression, "the Lord/' in the first clause, corresponds to 
" the name of the God of Jacob ** in the second clause, and 
that " the name of the God of Jacob ** signifies the God of 
Jacob himself. The word Name, in such cases, appears to 
be used only as a title of respect, as we say in English " the 
king's majesty y^ meaning the king himself. This shows, 
that no particular stress ought to be laid upon the use of 
the word "name'^ in the passage under consideration. 
The meaning of the verse is the same as if it had been 
said, "Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them into the Father^ and the Son^ and the Holy Spirit.^* 
We find accordingly, that the word ^^nam^'^ is sometimes 
employed, and sometimes omitted, in this connection, with- 
out materially altering the sense. In the book of Acts, 
we read of persons being " baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus :" (Acts viii. 16. xix. 5 : ) but in the Epistles of 
Paul they are simply stated to be " baptized into Christ.'^ 
(See Rom. vi. 3. Gal iii. 27*.) 

It is clear therefore, that to be " baptized into a person 
or thing,'' and to be " baptized into the name of that per- 
son or thing," are expressions of the same import. The 
only question relates to the signification of these two 
phrases. Does the expression, " to be baptized into a per- 
son or thing, or into the name of a person or thing," sig- 
nify, that that person or thing is made an object of worship, 
or only that it is made a subject of faith ? The former in- 
terpretation is advanced by Dr. Wardlaw, and rests upon 
his unsupported assertion : the latter is adopted by the 
Unitarians, and is established by the following proofs. 

* Those, who wish for further illustrations, may consult Schleusncr's Lexi- 
eon, V. BaTrri^ui and 'Ovofia, This learned critic, though a Trinitarian, adopts 
the interpretation of Mat. xxviii. 19, which I have defended. 
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In 1 Cor. X. 1, 2. St Paul uses these words; ** More- 
over, brethren, I would not, that ye should be ignorant, 
how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea, and were all baptized into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea.'^ What is meant by Paul's assertion, 
that the Israelites were all baptized into Moses? Does it 
signify, that they avowed Moses to be the object of their 
worship, or that they contemplated him as a subject of 
their faith? Undoubtedly the latter interpretation is pre- 
ferable. The Apostle means, that, when they passed 
through the cloud and the sea, they made a profession of 
their belief in Moses. 

Again, the Apostle Paul in the same Epistle, the 1st 
chapter, the 12tb and following verses, expresses his appre- 
hensions lest any of them should say, that he had baptized 
persons into his own name. ^^ Every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ. Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? I thank God,* 
that I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gains, lest 
any should say, that I had baptized in mine oivn name!^ 
The Apostle did not surely mean to indicate his aversion 
to their professing by baptism, that they regarded him as 
the object of their worship. When he asks, ^^ Were ye 
baptized into the name of PatuI?'' he does not mean to de- 
cline divine honours; he intends to remind them only, 
that by their baptism they professed faith in Christy and 
not faith in Paul, and that they ought therefore to submit 
to the authority of Christ alone, and not to the authority 
of Paul. 

I shall only refer to another passage in illustration of 
this subject. Rom. vi. 3. " Know ye not, that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 
into his death ?'* This verse appears to me to decide the . 
question proposed, viz. Whether the phrase, " being bap- 
tized into a person or thing,'' signifies, that that person or 

L 2 
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thing ia made by baptism an ol^ect of v^orship, or a subjtct 
fff faith ? According to the former interpretation, tlie 
Apostle means, " Know ye not, that bo many of us as pro- 
fessed by baptism, that Jesus Christ is the object of our 
worship, professed by baptism, that his death is the object 
of our worship?" If this absurd sense be inevitable ac- 
cording to the oue method, let us try how the other inter- 
pretation suits : " Know ye not, that so many of us as 
professed by baptism, that Jesus Christ is the subject of 
our faith, professed by baptism, that his death is the sub- 
ject of our faith ? " This explanation ia clear and rational. 
It ought consequently to he preferred to the other, which 
is nonsensical. 

It appears therefore, that to be baptized into a person 
or thing, or into the name of a person or thing, was to avow 
faith in that person or thing, and not to make it the object 
of worship. We are thus enabled to determine the true 
eense of the text in question, which is, " Go, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them as a testimony 
of their belief in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit." 

The passage is explained in this manner, not only by 
all Unitarian expositors, but by the learned and upright 
Dr. Whitby in his Paraphrase ; " Go ye therefore, and teach 
all natioDs, baptizing them in the name (or, into the belief) 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : " 
and the amiable Archbishop Tillotson, in his Sermon upon 
this text, (vol. ii. fol. p. 312, 513,) though he considers the 
VTOrds Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as denoting the three 
persona of the Trinity, nevertheless represents the rite of 
baptism " into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit," merely as a profession of faith in the 
Christian Religion, the principal doctrines of which relate 
to these three subjects. 

That the appointed form of baptism was intended to 
express faith in these as the three chief points of Chris- 
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tianity, is further apparent from the various Confessions 
offaithy employed in the primitive Church, among which 
the best known is that, commonly called ^^the Apostles^ 
Creed/' The articles of belief, contained in these simple 
formularies, were always arranged under the three heads 
of what relates to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit. 

Lastly, the sense, in which our Lord's direction was 
understood by his earliest disciples, is still more clearly 
manifested by the original method of administering the rite 
of baptism. This is sufficiently explained by the following 
quotation from the baptismal service of the Church of 
England, which here agrees upon the whole with the 
practice of the primitive ages. 

" Then shall the priest demand of each of the persons to 
be baptized, severally, these Questions following. 

Q. Dost thou renounce the Devil and all his works, the 
vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires 
of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, so that 
thou wilt not follow, nor be led by them ? 

A. I renounce them all. 

Q. Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth ? 

And in Jesus Christ his only begotten Son our Lord ? 
And that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of 
the Virgin Mary ; that he suffisred under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried ; that he went down into 
hell, and also did rise again the third day; that he as- 
cended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty ; and from thence shall come agaia 
at the end of the world, to judge the quick and the dead ? 

And dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
Catholick Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the Re- 
mission of sins ; the resurrection of the flesh ; and ever* 
lasting life afler death ? 
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A. All this I steadfastly believe. 

Q. Wilt thou be baptized in this faith ? 

A. That is my desire. 

Q. Wilt thou then obediently keep God's holy will and 
commandments^ and walk in the same all the days of thy 
life? 

A. I will endeavour so to do, God being my helper*/' 

Thus, by means of questions proposed by the Bishop, 
and answers returned by the Catechumen, the latter, before 
being immersed in water, avowed his faith in the doctrines 
of the Christian Religion, first, concerning the Father, 
secondly, concieming the Son, and thirdly, concerning the 
holy spirit, at the same time professing his resolution to 
live by the grace of God agreeably to these convictions. 
This is all, that was intended or understood by being bap- 
tized ^^ into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the holy spirit.*' 

If therefore Dr. Wardlaw had inquired into the applica- 
tion of this phraseology in other parts of Scripture, and 
into the sense attributed to our Lord's words by all the 
primitive Christians, he might have spared his ridicule 
(p. 325-327) of Dr. Lardner's excellent paraphrase of this 
passage t^ and his complaints against a form, as he says, 
^' so strange and enigmatical." 

Having now shown the true sense of our Saviour's 
words, I ask. What trace do they contain of the doctrine 
of three persons in one God ? We, Unitarians, beUeve in 
the Father, who is the only true God, and who gave a re- 

* See " The Administration of baptism to such as are of riper years/' Also 
Cave's Primitive Christianity, ch. x. p. 200, and Wetstein's Note on Mat. 
xxviii. 19. 

t " Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name <tf 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. That is, ' Go ye therefore 
into all the world, and teach, or disciple all nations, baptizing them into the 
profession of faith in, and an obligation to obey the doctrine taught by Christ, 
with authority from God the Father, and confirmed by the Holy Ghost.' " — 
Lardnrr*s Works, vol; XI. p. 147. 
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velation of his will to his creatures : we believe in the Son, 
the messenger of the Father's grace, the bearer of these 
glorious tidings : we believe in the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
power or influence, by which Jesus Christ and the Apo- 
stles were enabled to work miracles to confirm the truth 
of the doctrines, which they taught*. 

The sixth passage upon the list is the devout and bene- 
volent wish of Paul at the conclusion of his second Epistle 
to the Corinthians : " The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the holy spirit, 
be with you all." Upon this passage Dr. Wardlaw lays 
great stress: p. 50, 51. 171. 191. 349-351. 390. 

But what is the plain and obvious meaning of the Apo- 
stle's words? "The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all.'' With this benediction St, Paul concludes 
many of his epistles. What does it signify? Evidently, 
" May you enjoy the favour of the Lord Jesus Christ, by 
being the objects of his protection and blessing." — ^^ The 
love of God be with you all." This implies, " May you, 
by a patient perseverance in well-doing, continue to be the 
objects of the peculiar approbation and love of God." — 
" The communion of the holy spirit be with you all." Is 
the meaning of this phrase equally apparent ? *^ May you 
all partake of the holy spirit ; " that is, " May you all share 
the gifts and manifest the dispositions, which arise from 
the extraordinary influence of God upon the Members of 
the Christian Church." What vestige have we here of the 
doctrine of three persons in one God ? Paul only expresses 
in one sentence three devout wishes for his fellow Chris- 
tians, one relating to the favour of Christ, the other to the 
love of God, and the third to their participation in spiritual 
gifts and blessings. 

Dr. Wardlaw endeavours to press this most plain, beau- 
tiful, and interesting benediction into the service of the 
Trinitarian system by remarking, that " it includes in it a 

* For additional remarks see Notb L. 
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prayer." Doubtless, in the mind of the habitually pious 
man, almost every wish is accompanied with a silent pe- 
tition. But to whom is this petition addrest ? By all, 
who entei'tain just views of Scripture truth, it is addrest 
to the one true God, our Heavenly Father, who is able to 
do for »i3 above all that we can ask or think. We may 
therefore reasonably consider the words of the Apostle as 
implying not only a benevolent wish, but also a devout 
prayer to the Father of mercies; that the disciples at 
Corinth might enjoy the fevoarable regards of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the head of the Church ; that they might 
continue to be approved and beloved by God ; and that 
they might possess in common with the whole body of 
Christians a portion of the holy spirit. 

Instead of giving any support, even in the way of remote 
allusion or inference, to the doctrine of the Trinity, this 
passage bears directly against it. Three distinct beings 
are mentioned in the benediction. One of them is called 
" God," Since therefore we know, that " there is none 
other God but one," it necessarily follows, that the two 
other beings are not God. If all be equally God, why is 
the title applied to one of them only? "The communion 
of the holy spirit be with you all" implies, that "the holy 
spirit" does not in this instance signify God, or any person. 
What can possibly he intended by the communion of God ? 
Is God divided ? Can wejiorinfceof God, orof any/iej-aon? 
No ; but we may partake of powers, energies, and influences, 
we may enjoy a communion of spiritual gifts. As in Phil, 
iii. 10."the communion of the sufferings of Christ" means 
a participation in Ms sufferings, so here, and in Phil. ii. 1. 
"the communion of the spirit" signifies a participation in 
tpiritual gifts and influences. We may enjoy a commimion 
OF gifts WITH persons; but a participation of a person is 
an idea, which cannot enter the mind. So far as my 
knowledge of Greek, and a careful examination of all the 
passages, in which the word [KOLvavla) occurs, enable me 
to judge, I am perfectly satisfied, that this expression of 
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St. Paul cannot be interpreted in any other way than that 
which I have stated. 

If it be said, that Christians are spoken of as ^^ partakers 
of Christ ^' (Heb. iii. 14), I answer, that this means par- 
takers of the instructions, endowments^ and sufferings of 
Christ. The word " Christ^' does not in this instance signify 
Christ himself or any person. The writer uses a meto- 
nymy, and his language is illustrated by Eph. iii. 6 ; Col. 
i. 12 ; Heb. iii. 1 ; vi. 4 ; xii. IO5 1 Pet. iv. 13 ; 2 Pet. i. 4 ; 
where Christians are said to be ''partakers of the promise 
of God in Christ,'^ " partakers of the sufferings of Christ,'^ 
'* partakers of the holy spirit,^' " partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light,*' " partakers of the heavenly calling,'* 
*' partakers of the holiness of God,*' and " partakers of the 
Divine nature." 

The only remaining passage, which is supposed to in- 
culcate the doctrine of three Persons in one God, is the 
benediction at the beginning of the Revelation of John. 
Rev. i. 4, 5. *' Grace be unto you and peace from him, 
who is, and who was, and who is to come ; and from the 
seven spirits, who are before his throne ; and from Jesus 
Christ, who is the faithful witness, and the first begotten 
of the dead, and the prince of the kings of the earth." 

" The seven spirits of God," says Dr. Wardlaw, (p. 349,) 
"is evidently an emblematical expression for the Holy 
Spirit J^^ But many of the most eminent Trinitarian critics 
have exprest a contrary opinion*. The description, " He 
who is, and who was, and who is to come," points to the 
one True God, the Father ; the seven spirits are said to be 
'* before His throne," which denotes their inferiority to 
Him, and altogether excludes Dr. Wardlaw's interpreta- 
tion t- Besides, we might ask with far greater propriety 

* See Wilson's Concessions^ p. 572, 573. 

t '* The seven spirits. See ver. 20. iii. 1. iv. 5. v. 6. viii. 2. 6. xv. 1. 6. 7. 
xvi. 1. xvii. 1. xxi. 9. They seem to be those seven ministering spirits, whom 
St. John saw discharging separate offices in subsequent revelations made to 
him."^— Archbishop Newcome ad he. 
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than in any of those cases, in which Dr. Wardlaw has 
raised the objection against Unitarian criticisms. If St. John 
meant to express a wish of favour from the Holy Spirit, 
why did he not saj so ? '• Why must we so often impute 
to the New Testament writers language so unnatural and 
affected; — and especially iu cases, where the simpler ex- 
pressions would not only be equally correct in themselves, 
but free at the same time of any tendency to mislead " ? p. 
344, 345. Lastly, allowing it to be as "evident" as Dr. 
Wardlaw asserts, that the Holy Spirit is meant by the 
seven spirits before the throne of God, a wish of favour 
from the Holy Spirit and from Jesus Christ would only 
denote, that they have the power of bestowing that favour, 
a power, as we learn from other parts of Scripture, conferred 
upon them by God the Father. 

Before closing the consideration of this branch of evi- 
dence, it is necessary for me to take notice of the manner, 
in which Dr. Wardlaw has introduced his remarks upon 
the passages of the New Testament, which he supposes to 
make mention of the three persons in the Godhead, De- 
clining to enter largely into the proofs, which might be 
derived from the Jewish Scriptures, he determines (p. 48) to 
" go forward to those of the New Testament, proceeding, at 
the same time, with regard to them, also on the same principle ; 
selecting only one or two of the most prominent passages ;" 
and he afterwards says, " / shall confine myself at present to 
a few remarks on two passages only," {viz. Mat. xxviii. 1 9. 
2 Cor. xiii. 14.) From this language persons, not previously 
acquainted with the subject, would conclude, that these 
two passages are only strong and clear examples of the 
proofs, which might be produced at great length and in 
great numbers. It is my duty to inform the reader, that 
these two are almost, if not altogether, the only passages, 
upon which Trinitarians have in general laid any stress as 
containing the doctrine of three Persons in one God, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST^S DIVINE AND HUMAN 

NATURES. 



In his second discourse^ Dr. Wardlaw discusses those pas- 
sages^ in which ^' all the three persons of the Godhead are 
introduced together/' (p. 63,) and which he considers as 
"proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity in general.^' (p. 51.) 
He proceeds, in the next place, to " prove distinctly the 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit /' 
and he observes, that " the evidence in support of the 
general doctrine is not properly closed, till all this mass of 
separate proof has been adduced and illustrated.'^ I agree 
with him, that all the passages, which contain evidences 
of the Divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, bear upon 
the subject. For, if Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit be 
two intelligent beings, each distinct from God the Father, 
and if each of them be proved to be infinite in all perfec- 
tions, it will necessarily follow, that there exist three infi- 
nite and all-perfect minds, or, in other words, three Persons 
in the Godhead. It would however be impossible to re« 
concile this fact, supposing it proved, with a beUef in one 
God only. 

Before we begin to examine the evidence for the or- 
thodox opinion concerning the nature of Christ, it is 
necessary to know what that opinion is. Nothing could 
indicate greater irreverence for a question of such vast 
importance, than to argue and dispute without even under- 
standing what we wish to prove. It is therefore a matter 
of no small satisfaction, that Dr. Wardlaw^s statements are 
clear and intelligible. He lays down his doctrine in the 
following terms; (p. 65;) "that Jesus Christ is truly 
God ; that in his person there subsisted, when he was on 
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earth, and Btill subsists an union of the Divine and Human 
Natures*." It appears also from the general train of lan- 

• So the passage Mood in the Ist Edition, p. 33. Id the 4th and 5th we 
find " Natures " changed into " Nature." Thia ia a material difference, lu the 
farmer expression was correct and orthodox. Every one knows, that Trinita- 
rians have always asserted, that at the Incarnation two natures were united 
in one person. The doclrinc of one nature only was the ancient error of the 
Mauophysit«s. Orthodoi theologians bave always been careful to guard agunst 
the supposition, that there was at the Incarnation any mixture or transfusion 
of the one nature into Che other so as to produce a nature between the two. 
According to their view, Jeans Christ is perfect God and perfect man : his di- 
vine nature is unchanged aud entire ; his human nature is also unchanged 
and entire. Dr. Wardlaw's new repreeeutation, if he intended anything by 
this tacit omission of a single, but most important letter, would in former 
times have been sufficient to condemn him to the stake. Nni, •fisiaa vpixt 
TO ffiyfiam Tavra. See Xen, Hell. iv. 4. 10. When the Doctor resumea his 
shield, let him attend to the Sigma upon it, 

P.S. — On reading again the Correspondence in the Christian Pioneer, to 
which I shall presently hate occasion to refer, I find that I formerly painted 
out this change of " Natures " into " Nature," and that Dr. Wardlaw re- 
presented the change as accidental, and pDrfectly insignificant. See Chriatitm 
Pioneer, vol. iii. pp. 39. lOO. From sooie parts of this Correspondence, and 
especially from Dr. Wardlaw's final statement at p. 305, I am led to infer that 
hia notion of the deity of Cbriat, though exceedingly fluctuating aud indistinct, 
is not now materially, if at all, different from that of Dr. Doddridge, commonly 
known under the designation of " the iadaeUiag scheme." The foUowmg is 
the statement referred to. It is dated " Glasgow, April Uth, 1B29," i. e. fif- 
teen years after the publicatian of his former stalement. The doctrine con- 
tained in it is decidedly different from the orthodox, or proper Trinitarian 
doctrine. In fact, so far as regards tbc person and authority of Jesus Christ, 
it appears to be only a modification of Uuitarianism. 

" By the human nature of Christ, then, I mean, (and Mr. Yates knows I 
mean,) in the language of the Westminster Divlnea, ' a true body and a reason- 
able soul.' When ■ the word ' which * was in the beginning with God ' and 
vhich ■ waa God,' ' was made flesh,' he united hia divine nature with the hu- 
man, in a way admitted to be by us incomprehensible, so as to become God 
manifest in the flesh,—-' one person in two distinct natures.' We do not pre- 
tend to explain the mode of this union, and consider the,^^ alone as revealed, 
and as consequently the sole object of faith ; and although in the fact we are 
aensihle of myxtery, we are not sensible of contradiction ; — 1. Because the 
two natures are unblended in their properties, — the attributes of each remain- 
ing peculiar to itself; — 2. Because the human soul is sinless, in perfectly holy 
harmony with the nature of the indwelling Deity ; so that there is no contra- 
riety of moral principle, of desire, affection, or will ; every purpose of Deity 
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guage and argument^ pursued through his volume^ that, 
while he believes the man Christ Jesus to have been finite, 
created, mortal, dependent, exposed to suffering, and li- 
mited in power and knowledge, he also believes, that this 
same person, being God as well as man, was infinite, un- 
created, immortal, independent, incapable of suffering, om- 
nipotent, and omniscient. 

All Trinitarians believe, that Jesus Christ was but one 
person, although possessing two natures. Their doctrine 
is, that one of the three infinite minds in the Godhead was 
so united to a human soul, as to form one intelligent being, 
retaining the properties both of the God and of the man. 

By the Nature of any thing we always mean its QuaH- 
ties. When therefore it is said, that Jesus Christ possesses 
both a Divine and a Human Nature, it must be meant, 
that he possesses both the qualities of God and the quali- 
ties of Man. But, if we consider what these qualities are, 
we perceive them to be totally incompatible with one an- 
other. The qualities of God are eternity, independence, im- 
mutability, entire and perpetiml exemption from pain and 
death, omniscience, and omnipotence. The qualities of Man 
are, derived existence, dependence, liability to change, to 
steering, and to dissolution, comparative weakness and ig^ 
norance. To maintain therefore, that the same mind is 
endued both with a Divine and a Human nature, is to 
maintain, that the same mind is both created and uncreated, 
both finite and infinite, both dependent and independent, 

having the delighted concurrence of the human soul, and every volition of the 
human soul the perfect approbation of Deity : — 3. Because, in regard to any 
alleged impossibility of the union of infinite with finite, there is in this respect 
nothing more incomprehensible in the case, than there is in the connexion of 
the infinite nature of Deity with any and with every limited portion of space; 
so that there is as great perplexity felt in answering the question with respect 
to any place where we happen to be. How is God here ? as in answering the 
question. How is Deity united with humanity in the person of Jesus Christ ? 
and if, in the former case, our inability to answer produces no hesitation in 
our faith, why should it in the latter ?'' 
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both changeable and unchangeable, both mortal and im- 
mortal, both susceptible qfpain and incapable of it, both able 
to do all things and not able, both acquainted with all thirds 
saA not acquainted with them, both ignorant of certain sub- 
jects and possessed of the most intimate knowledge of them. 
If it be not certain, that such a doctrine as this is false, 
there ia no certainty upon any subject. It is vain to call 
it a mystery, it is an absurdity, it is an impossibility. Ac- 
cording to my ideas of propriety and duty, by assenting to 
it, I should culpably abuse those faculties of understanding, 
which have been given me to be employed in distinguishing 
between right and wrong, truth and error. According to 
the maxims, laid down as the guides of our inquiry, and 
acknowledged by Dr. Wardlaw as fundamental principles, 
(See P. I. ch. 4,) this doctrine could not be established 
even by the clearest declarations of the Scriptures. For 
the testimony of the Scriptures «'ould not pfove it to be 
true ; on the contrary, its occurrence in the Scriptures 
would prove them to be false*. 

Upon this subject Dr. Wardlaw expresses himself in di- 
stinct language, and appears to have clear, though incon- 
sistent, ideas. We wiU however suppose, that, when he 
calls the opinion of the Divine and Human Natures of Je- 
sus Christ a mystery, he means, that we cannot make it 
" the subject of fixed thought, or of distinct conception." 
(p. 66.) The doctrine then becomes like sounding brass, 
or as a tinkling cymbal ; and we cannot conceive how any 
benefit can arise from Ustening to sound without sense, 
and assenting to words without ideas. Nevertheless, if we 
find in the Scriptures the unintelligible proposition, that 
" in the person of Christ Jesus, a Divine is united with a 
Human nature," or if this assertion be uttered in these 
terms, and declared to express a truth, by an accredited 

* UpOQ this Paragraph Dr. Wardlaw grounded the very offensive charge of 
" wilful and deliberate luisrepresenlatioii," wLich I rejoice lo find that he « 
length relracts. See Notb M be the end ot the Volume. 
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Prophet, we shall give our implicit assent, presuming that, 
it is understood by the Prophet who pronounces, the Apo- 
stle who writes, or the God who dictates it. 

Such would be the proper mode of treating this doctrine, 
considered as unintelligible. But Dr. Wardlaw has not 
provided for it even this refuge. His statement of it is 
such as to render it both intelligible, and palpably absurd. 
As however in the case of the self-contradictory proposition, 
that ^^ three infinite Minds are only one infinite Mind,'* so, 
in the present instance, I shall explain the passages, pro- 
duced to prove the Supreme Divinity of Christ, in order 
to afford the fullest satisfaction to the ingenuous inquirer, 
but chiefly to rescue the Divine Unity from violation and 
the Scriptures from contempt. 

In the First of the three Discourses, intended to evince 
by separate proofs the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Dr. Wardlaw (p. 71) " confines himself to certain general 
views of the subject, which seem to him to contain in them 
very powerful evidences of the truth to be established.^' 
He proposes ^^ afterwards to enter into a more particular 
examination of some of those passages of Scripture, which 
form the more direct and immediate proofs!^ We shall 
take under our consideration his general views, after we 
have examined his more direct and immediate proofs. In 
the mean time it will be necessary to bestow a few animad- 
versions upon his preUminary remarks, (p. 71-75.) 

After requesting the attention of his hearers to ^^ the 
current language of the New Testament/^ relative to the Di- 
vinity of Christ, Dr. Wardlaw produces in a string nearly 
all the principal passages, which are usually brought for- 
ward for the purpose, including some, (John i. 14. iii. 13,) 
which at the utmost prove nothing more than our Saviour's 
pre-eanstence. But, however adapted to make a strong im- 
pression on the minds of the inconsiderate, it is perfectly 
useless to recite in an animated popular harangue a long 
list of disputed passages without any comment or exami- 
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nation, when they will he understood merely according to 
the prejudices of the hearers, or the emphasis given by the 
speaker. It is- worse than useless to bring forward not 
twice as many verses as the New Testament contains books, 
and to say that these are a specimen of its " current lan- 
guage," although they have been generally regarded as the 
capital proofs of the doctrine in question. 

After quoting these passages " as they presented them- 
selves to his mind," Dr. Wardlaw ai^ues from them and 
from others of a similar kind afterwards to be introduced, 
by asking the following "general question" 

" Is there," says he, " any previous probability, that so 
great a number of passages, scattered throughout the Bi- 
ble, and all bearing, directly, although in different ways, 
on the same important point, should have been, without 
exception, either interpolated, corrupted, or misunderstood ? 
— that no critics, ancient or modern, have been sufficiently 
acute to discover, or sufficiently candid to admit, those 
manifold corruptions and interpolations, of verses and of 
chapters, which have been detected and exposed by the 
Editors of the Improved Version of the New Testament, 
and the friends of their system? — that all translators, into 
Enghsb, French, Latin, Italian, German, and other lan- 
guages, have either wilfully or ignorantly erred ; these edi- 
tors, and other translators of their party, alone excepted ? 
— that the whole host of interpreters of the Scriptures have, 
either through ignorance, or prejudice, or inattention and 
carelessness, totally misapprehended the true sense of these 
passages ; except the very few, who deny that in any one 
of them the Divinity of Jesus Christ is at all to be found ? 
Are such suppositions as these, I ask, when applied to so 
large a number of passages, in themselves probable? — or 
are they quite consistent, in those who make them, with any 
thing like a becoming measure of modesty and humility ?" 

The question, it is evident, includes, and was intended 
by the author to be understood as including, this positive 
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affirmation; that, with the exception of those very few 
critics, who have denied, that the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
is any where taught in the Scriptures, all translators and 
interpreters in all ages, nations, and languages, have un- 
derstood as evidences of the Divinity of Christ those pas- 
sages, which Dr. Wardlaw produces as such in his Dis- 
courses. 

In reply to this assertion I offer the following remarks. 

1. If the Doctrine of the Divinity of Christ be stated 
in the Bible in such direct terms as its advocates assert, 
what occasion is there to produce the opinion of commen- 
tators at all? Why may not the Scriptures be left to 
speak for themselves, and to strike the mind with irre- 
sistible conviction ? Dr. Wardlaw, in his Preface, (p. xiii,) 
observes, that on such topics as these the Bible cannot 
require " tfie commentary of ancient opinion." Why then 
has he here made such an impressive appeal to that 
commentary ? 

2. By what authority has Dr. Wardlaw advanced these 
bold and confident assertions ? How many of the orthodox 
translators and interpreters has he consulted ? I believe, 
a very small proportion of them. . My own very limited 
knowledge of these subjects enables me to reply, that many 
of the passages produced have been admitted by some of 
the most learned and respected Trinitarian critics to con- 
tain no evidence whatever of the Divinity of Christ ; and, 
if I were to employ a few years in that laborious examina- 
tion of all the translations and commentaries of the ortho- 
dox in all ages and in all languages, which would alone 
quaUfy any one to assert, that they either do, or do not, 
agree in presenting IVinitarian expositions, I am inclined 
to think, that the host of witnesses to the Unitarian 
doctrine from among them would be almost as numerous 
as the whole body of authors, who have professedly opposed 
the doctrine. of the divinity of Christ. 

Since the preceding remarks were pubUshed in the former 

M 
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editions of this work, the thing supposed has been done. 
It had indeed been done before to a limited extent by 
Sandins in a tract pubUshed a.d, 16/8*. But Mr. John 
Wilson has recently executed the tasl; in a complete and 
admirable manner in his volume entitled " The Concessions 
of TVinitarians." In addition to the evidence produced 
by Sandius, it is Mr. Wilson's object to cite the criticisms 
and comments of succeeding theologians of reputed ortho- 
doxy, so as to bring up the evidence to the present day. 
The general design of the work is thus stated by the able 
and excellent compiler in his Preface (p. vi), 

"The author's chief aim has been to put forth what he 
conceives to be strong presumptive evidence for the great 
Biblical truth, that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Sole and Supreme Deity, on whom every 
other person or being is dependent, and from whom they 
have derived their existence and their powers. This pre- 
sumptive evidence is involved in the extraordinary fact of 
the most distinguished Trinitarians either having distinctly 
acknowledged, that, apart from each other, the texts com- 
monly adduced in support of a Triune God, and of the 
Deity of the Son and of the Holy Gliost, as a third 
hypostasis in the Godhead, do not prove these doctrines ; 
or having rendered and interpreted them in such a manner 
as to show their invalidity tor the purpose for which they 
are brought forward : — thus unintentionally and indirectly, 
but not the less conclusively, betraying the insufficiency of 
the foundation on which it is attempted to erect the fabric 
of Trinitarian ism." 

3. I deny, (and every one acquainted with theology, or 
with the literary history of mankind, will join with me,) 
that the opinion of Unitarian critics is of such httle weight 
as Dr. Wardiaw represents. Though comparatively few, 
their inferiority in numbers is perhaps overbalanced by 
their acknowledged learning and judgement. Let any one 

" Scri/ilura S. TrinilatUi Reneialrix, aactort H. CingaUo. 
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cast his eye upon the following list, and say whether a 
more venerable body of witnesses ever appeared in support 
of any doctrine ; Abauzit ; Abernethy ; Acontius ; Lord 
Harrington ; T. Belsham ; Dr, Benson ; John Biddle ; Bon- 
net of Geneva ; Buckminster of Boston^ U.S. ; Dr. Carpen- 
ter; Dr. Chandler; Dr. Channing; Dr. Samuel Clarke; 
Bishop Clayton ; Chillingworth ; Crellius ; Edward Elwall; 
Thomas Emlyn ; Dr. Enfield ; Mr. Firmin ; Bishop Hoad- 
ley ; Dr. John Jebb ; Sir William Jones ; Dr. Kippis ; Dr. 
Lardner ; Bishop Law ; Dr. John Leland ; Mr. Lindsey ; 
Mr. Locke ; Mr. Lowman ; Sir Isaac Newton ; Mr. Tho. 
F. Palmer ; William Penn ; Mr. Peirce ; Dr. Price ; Dr. 
Priestley; Sandius; Servetus; Socinus; Mr. Edgar Taylor; 
Rev. Henry Taylor; Dr. John Taylor; Dr. Ware; Dr. Watts; 
Mr. Wasse ; Mr. Whiston ; Dr. Whitby : — ^to whom might 
be added many others, whose merits have been little known, 
only because they belonged to the minority *. 

I present this list of illustrious and venerated names, not 
for the sake of an empty boast, nor to decide the questions 
in dispute by great human authorities, but simply to 
counteract the false impression, which Dr. Wardlaw^s 
treatment of Unitarian divines is adapted to produce. It 
ought also to be considered, that the opinion of a man of 
irreproachable character and undisputed talents, who has 
been educated in the belief of a certain system, but has 
afterwards been induced to abandon that system in conse- 
quence of diligent and serious inquiry, is certainly of far 
greater weight than the opinion of one, who abides by the 
faith which has been inculcated upon him from his infancy, 
and who consequently, according to what we know of hu- 
man nature, must always lie under the suspicion of being 
biassed by prejudice. 

In opposition to Dr. Wardlaw's representations let the 
candid Trinitarian consider the following account of the 
manner, in which Unitarians argue, written by one of the 

* On the subject of this list see Note N. 
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best men, who ever entered the lists against them. Let 
Unitarians ako dwell upon this most beautiful and mas- 
terly portrait, and endeavour to deserve and maintain the 
good character as controversialists, vrhich is here allowed 
them : 

** To do right to the Writers on that side, I must own, 
that generally they are a pattern of the fair way of dispu- 
ting, and of debating matters of religion without heat and 
unseemly reflections upon their adversaries. They gene- 
rally argue matters with that temper and gravity, and with 
that freedom, from passion and transport which becomes a 
serious and weighty argument : and for the most part they 
reason closely and clearly, with extraordinary guard and 
caution, with great dexterity and decency, and yet with 
smartness and subtilty enough; with a very gentle heat, 
and few hard words : virtues to be praised wherever they 
are found, yea even in an enemy, and very worthy our 
imitation : in a word, they are the strongest managers of a 
weak cause and which is ill-founded at the bottom, that 
perhaps ever yet meddled with controversy : insomuch that 
some of the Protestants and the generality of the Popish 
writers, and even of the Jesuits themselves, who pretend 
to all the reason and subtilty in the world, are in comparison 
of them but mere scolds and bunglers. Upon the whole 
matter, they have but this one great defect, that they want 
a good cause and truth on their side ; which if they had, 
they have reason, and wit, and temper enough to defend 
it.^^ — TiLLOTSON^s Sermons on the Divinity op our 
BLESSED Saviour, vol. I. fol. p. 449. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXAMINATION OF THE PASSAGES^ IN WHICH THE PECU- 
LIAR TITLES OF DEITY ARE SUPPOSED TO BE APPLIED 
TO JESUS CHRIST. 

I NOW proceed to examine the passages^ which Dr. Ward- 
law brings forward in proof of the Divinity of Christ. I 
shall endeavour to show, that they may all be easily recon- 
ciled to the clear and simple doctrines, stated in the Second 
Part of this Treatise. Whether, as Dr. Wardlaw asserts 
(p. 76, 182), this attempt be ^^superlatively difficult,^ and 
will " employ and exhaust all the possible arts and resources 
of criticism,'^ those persons, who are acquainted with cri- 
ticism, must judge. 

Our author proposes to establish his doctrine by show- 
ing, " that the peculiar Names, Attributes, Works, and 
Worship, of the True God, are distinctly ascribed in the 
Bible to Jesus Christ." (p. 92.) 

First, he maintains, that the " Names and Titles, be- 
longing excltisively to the True God, are in the Scriptures 
ascribed to Jesus Christ.'^ He informs his readers, that, 
*^ agreeably to the plan of selectionj which he has prescribed 
to himself," he will confine their attention to two of these, 
viz, God and Jehovah. He, seems to forget that, even 
by his own subsequent concessions, "God" is not a Name, 
which belongs "exclusively" to the Supreme Being. The 
title is applied in the Sacred Scriptures, not to him alone, 
but to some of his creatures. In proof of this fact the 
Unitarians appeal to no less an authority than that of 
Jesus Christ himself, who affirms, that in the Scriptures 
those persons are called Gods, unto whom the word of God 
came, John x. 35. If his testimony require, or admit of, 
any confirmation, it is afforded by the following passages ; 
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Gen. iii. 5. '* Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as Gods, knowing good and evil.^^ Ex. vii. 1. *^ And the 
Lord said unto Moses, * See, I have made thee a God to 
Pharaoh/^* xv. 11. "Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the Gods ?'* xxi. 6. " Then his master shall bring 
him unto the Judges^^ literally, " unto the Gods.'* xxii. 8, 
9. *^If the thief be not found, then the master of the 
house shall be brought unto the Judges^ (literally, unto the 
Gods,) to see whether he have put his hand unto his 
neighbour's goods : For all manner of trespass, whether it 
be for ox, for ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner 
of lost thing, which another challengeth to be his, the cause 
of both parties shall come before the Judges; (literally, 
before the Gods;) and whom the Judges (literally, the 
Gods) shall condemn, he shall pay double unto his neigh- 
bour/^ Ver. 28. "Thou shalt not revile the Gods, nor 
curse the ruler of thy people.^^ Deut. x. I?. "For the 
Lord, your God, is God of Gods.^^ 1 Sam. ii. 25. " If 
one man sin against another, the Judge (literally, the God) 
shall judge him.*^ xxviii. 13. *' I saw Gods (properly, a 
God) ascending out of the earth.*' Ps. viii. 5. " For 
thou hast made him a little lower than the angelsy^ literally, 
"than the Gods.** Ixxxii. 1. "God standeth in the con- 
gregation of the mighty ; he judgeth among the Gods.** 
Ver. 6. " I have said, ^ Ye are Gods.* ** Ixxxvi. 8. " Among 
the Gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord.** xcvii. 7- 
"Worship him, all ye Gods.** Ver. 9. "Thou, Lord, 
art high above all the earth ; thou art exalted far above all 
Gods.** Here are seventeen cases, (and I think it proba- 
ble, that there are more,) of the use of the word God in 
the sense, affixed to it by our Saviour. It is therefore 
undeniable, that the name may be given, according to the 
practice of the Sacred Writers, to all persons, whether 
Angels, Prophets, or Judges, to whom the word of God 
comes, or, who are authorised, commissioned^ and inspired 
to declare the will of God to mankind. In this sense all 
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Unitarians admit and maintain, that Jesus Christ was a 
God. The mere application to him of this title conse- 
quently proves nothing. As a learned Unitarian author 
observes, " The question is not. Whether Christ is called 
God in Scripture, for that is undeniable; but. In what 
sense the word is to be understood *.^^ The established 
principles of criticism require, that we should prefer that 
interpretation, which is agreeable to the clear and univer- 
sally acknowledged doctrine of the Scriptures, before that, 
M^hich is contrary to any known truth, or which is attended 
with any considerable difficulties. Since therefore it is a 
fact, about which there is among Christians no dispute, 
that Jesus was a person, ^^ unto whom the word of God 
came;^^ since we know, that he vindicated the application 
to himself of the title God, taken in this sense (John x. 
34, 35), and since we do not know, until it be proved, that 
the title belongs to him in any other sense ; we ought thus 
to understand it, wherever we find it applied to him in the 
Sacred Scriptures, unless there be some particular circum- 
stances in the mode of application^ which point him out as 

THE SUPRBME GOD,THE ONE LIVING AND TRUE GOD, Or 
THE God who is above ALLf. 

I now proceed to examine the passages, in which this 
title has been commonly supposed to be applied to Jesus 
Christ. I shall show, that in the few instances, in which 
it really is given to him, there is nothing in the mode or 
circumstances of the application, sufficient to prove his 
Supreme Divinity. 

Isa. vii, 14. "Therefore the Lord himself shall give 

* H. Taylor's Considerations on Ancient and Modem Creeds compared^ 
p. 124. " Read Selden's Titles of Honour, Part I. c. IV. *. 3. Read your own 
Calvin's Commentary on the passages in the Psalms, in which David is called 
* son of God/ Solomon * god/ and judges * gods.' He shows, that the word 
' god * is used in all these cases, not as an attribution of Divinity to the persons, 
to whom it is applied, but as describing their supereminent dignity." — C. Butler, 
Book of the R, Catholic Church, p. 128. 

t See Note at the end of the Volume. 
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you a sign ; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel.'^ This passage is ap- 
plied to the birth of our Saviour in the Gospel of Matthew, 
ch. i. 23. In the first Edition of Dr. Wardlaw^s Dis- 
courses he referred to it no less than eleven times as an 
evidence of the Divinity of Christ. These references are 
now reduced to four, viz. at pp. 87. 144. 252. 393. Per- 
haps in these four passages the reference has been pre- 
served partly through inadvertency, since Dr. Wardlaw 
candidly acknowledges his change of opinion in regard to 
the validity of this argument. His reasons, which he sup- 
ports by the deservedly high authority of Dr. J. P. Smith, 
are stated in " Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication/^ 
p. 150, and in the 4th and 5th Editions of his ^^ Discourses/^ 
p. 500, 501. I shall advert to them presently, after the 
explanation of the passage, which explanation I think it 
desirable to retain. 

Isa. ix. 6. ^^ For unto us a child is bom, unto us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
MIGHTY God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
peace.^^ Upon this passage Dr. Wardlaw continues to lay 
great stress; p. 104. 130. 184. 187- To illustrate the 
sense, in which the title "mighty God^^ is applied, he 
compares it with Isa. x. 21, where the same phrase occurs ; 
" The remnant shaU return, even the remnant of Jacob, 
unto the mighty God/^ 

If, as I have shown above, the title God belonged to all, 
" unto whom the word of God came,'* these two passages 
would present no obstacle to our belief in the Unitarian 
doctrine, even though it were certain, that in each instance 
the original text is uncorrupted, the English translation 
correct, and the designations, " Immanuel *' and "mighty 
GoD,^^ really intended to be descriptive of the nature of 
Christ. These titles would only convey the same ideas, 
which were exprest by the inhabitants of Jerusalem, when 
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they exclaimed^ ^^ A great prophet is risen up among 
lis" and by the two disciples, (Luke xxiv. 19,) who de- 
scribed Jesus of Nazareth as " a prophet mighty in deed 
and word.'^ But, as it appears to me, the word God was 
not intended, in the former instance, to be descriptive of 
the person of Christ, and in the latter there is some doubt, 
whether it be applied to Christ at all. 

In order to perceive the true meaning of Immanuel, it 
is necessary to consider the singular manner, in which j^ro- 
per names were formed and applied by the ancient Hebrews. 
It was common among them to give to their children 
names, w^hich were in reality short sentences, expressive 
of some Divine favour conferred at the time of the child^s 
birth. Thus Hagar called her new-born son, Ishmael, 
which is, being interpreted, God hath heard ! — an ex- 
clamation, expressive of her joy, that God had heard her 
affliction. (Gen. xvi. 11.) Agreeably to the same idiom 
most other Scripture names are to be understood. 

In the third verse of the Chapter, in which Immanuel 
occurs, mention is made of one of the sons of Isaiah under 
the name of Shear-Jashub. This name is a complete 
sentence. Literally translated it is, a remnant shall 
return. The son of Isaiah was called by this singular 
appellation, in order that the great and consolatory fact of 
the return of a remnant of the Jewish nation from captivity, 
which was the frequent burthen of his prophecy, might, by 
the appearance of his son, bearing this expressive name^ 
be often recalled to his mind and to the minds of his coun- 
trymen. Also in the next Chapter, which is a continuation 
of the same prophecy and relates to the same events, we are 
informed, that Isaiah had another son, concerning whom 
the Lord said to him, (ver. 3,) Call his name, Maher 
shalalhashbaz. This signifies. The spoiling hast- 

ENETH, THE PREYING COMETH QUICKLY. The DiviuC 

command was intended and understood as an intimation, 
that, soon after this child's birth, the Jews would be vie- 
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torioiis over their enemies, and the time of spoiling their 
vanquished foes would arrive. Accordingly, the reason for 
givinfj this name ia assigned in the next verse in the fol- 
lowing terms ; " For before the child shall have knowledge 
to cry. My father, and my mother, the riches of Damascus, 
and the spoil of Samaria, shall be taken away before the 
king ol" Assyria." 

In consequence of this singular custom of giving names 
to children descriptive of the circumstances of their birth, 
it became usual with the prophets to denote an event, 
which was about to accompany the birth of a child, by 
saying, that the child would have a name descriptive of 
that event. Among the Jews this remarkable mode of 
speaking was well understood, although it is little adapted 
to the habits of our age and nation. These facts must be 
borne in mind as leading to the exact interpretation of the 
title Immanuei., which Bigniiies, God is with us. It 
was intended to signify, that, at the time of the child's 
birth, God would be with his people by extraordinary mani- 
festations of his favour. Hence the Prophet, in the next 
Chapter, foretelling the defeat of the enemies of Judah, 
assigns its cause by repeating the affirmation, God is 
WITH us, or Immanuel, which a little before he employs 
as the name of the child, ver. 9, 10. " Associate yourselves, 
O ye people, and ye shall be broken in pieces ; and give 
ear, all ye of far countries : gird yourselves, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces ; gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken 
in pieces. Take counsel together, and it shall come to 
nought ; speak the word, and it shall not stand : for 
Immanuel! God is with us I" 

It is generally agreed, that in its primary application 
this passage related to the birth of a child within a few 
years from the publication of the prophecy. Bishop Lowth 
remarks, that, though " not excluding a higher secondary 
sense, the obvious and literal meaning of the prophecy ia 
this ; that within the time that a young woman, now a 
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virgin^ should conceive and bring forth a child^ and that 
child should arrive at such an age as to distinguish between 
good and evil, that w, within a few years, (compare ch. viii. 
4,) the enemies of Judah should be destroyed/' As a sign 
of the destruction of the enemies of Judah, the child, to be 
born at that time, was to be called Immanuel ! God is 
WITH us ! and all that was meant by the exclamation, God 
IS WITH us ! was, that God would at that time appear in 
a remarkable manner as the protector and benefactor of his 
people. When applied according to the " higher secondary 
sense '^ of the prophecy, it had the same meaning. It signi- 
fied, that, when the Messiah arose, God would bestow great 
blessings upon mankind. In this sense all serious Unitarians 
entertain the most grateful conviction, that God was, and 
so long as the Gospel of his Son shall continue to illumi- 
nate, console, and reclaim mankind, that He is with us. 

Thus, I have no doubt, the passage of Isaiah was under- 
stood by the writer, who has applied it to the birth of Jesus 
Christ. At the same time I am aware, that this interpre- 
tation is by no means obvious to those, who have not paid 
much attention to the idioms of the Scriptures, and that it 
may easily be held up to ridicule by the inconsiderate. It 
affords me the greatest pleasure to find, that Dr. Wardlaw 
admits its propriety and accuracy, and now only regards 
the title Immanuel as containing an allusion to our Saviour's 
Deity, supposing his Godhead proved by other evidence. 
" I frankly admit,'' says he, ^^ that the mere circumstance 
of the Messiah being called by this name would not of 
itself, in absence of other evidence, be at all a conclusive 
proof of his Divine dignity." 

Bishop Lowth observes concerning this portion of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, (ch. vii. — ix. 6,) that there are in it 
** many and great difiiculties." The verse, which is quoted 
to prove the divinity of Christ on account of the occurrence 
in it of the phrase, ^^ mighty Gody^ although produced by 
the ignorant with the most triumphant and unreflecting 
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contidence, will probably be allowed by all competent 
judges to be attended with as great difficulties as any 
other verse in this confessedly obscure portion of Sacred 
Scripture. I am sensible, that it would be presumptuous 
in me to attempt to decide the various questions relating 
to it, about which the moat eminent critics both in foreign 
countries and in our own, have ditfered and continue to 
differ ; such as. Whether the word Al, translated God, to 
which there is nothing corresponding in any of the ancient 
Greek versions, be a genuine part of the Hebrew text ; 
Whether, supposing it to be genuine, it ought not to be 
translated a " Ruler," since this is a very common accep- 
tation of the term ; and, Whether the titles, contauied in 
this verse, were not intended to describe, at least according 
to their primary signification, the character of Hezekiah, 
or some other distinguished person born at the time when 
the prophecy was uttered. Without endeavouring to settle 
questions, upon which those men, who are the best quali- 
fied to decide, apeak with the greatest diffidence, I shall 
only say, that our firm belief in the sole Supreme Divinity 
of the Father and the subordination of Jesus Christ ought 
not to be shaken by the evidence of a passage, which is 
allowed to be attended with many difficulties, and in which, 
at the very utmost, the application of the title " mighty 
God" to Jesus of Nazareth would only prove him to be a 
person, unto whom the word of God came*. 

' Dr. Wardlaw asks (Cnii. Incap. of Vind. p. 153), whether I am mjself 
aensihle of the diClicalties, which I have said arc noticed by the most emiaeDt 
critics. I ccrtajnly am. For the ressoa which I have asBigned, t have some 
douht whether At l>e a genuine part of the Hebrew text. To prove that this 
woid sometinies sigiiifies a rufer, which I never before knew to be questioaed, 
it ia auffident to recur to the foregoing part of tliis chapter and to Note ; hut 
those who wish for additional evidence ma; consult Le Clrrc on Ps. ui):. I. 
RogENMi,DLEH On Isa. is. 6, TAVLoa'a Concordance, Castbll's Lexicon, v. 
b'K, CisENius, and the other leticons as usual. I think also, that some con. 
aideratiou is due to the opinion of those learned critics, Vkrisiiioi as well as 
"Jewiih," (see Rosen miiller,) who refer the passage to HeiekJah ; nor ought 
it lo be concealed, that anmc of the most i;riiiiieut Trini/aiian coniiiientalors, 
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Other supposed applications of the title " Gorf" to Jesus 
in connection with Jehovah^ the incommunicable name of 
the Supreme Deity, will be considered among the proofs, 
that Jesus is called Jehovah. We now proceed to the 
passages of the New Testament, in which Jesus is said to 
be called, or is really called by the name ^* Gorf/' 

John i. 1. "In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God/' (Quoted 
by Dr. Wardlaw, p. 72. 98—103. 147. 184.) 

It has never been disputed, that in the second clause of 
this verse the term God (Theos) is used in its highest 
sense, or as a title of the Supreme Divinity. Consequently 
this clause affords, as I formerly argued (p. 67)9 a clear 
proof, that the writer regarded the person, of whom he 
speaks by the title of " the Word,'* as distinct from God. 
According to the Evangelist the Word was not God in this 
highest sense. In the verse immediately following, viz. 
v. 2, the remark is repeated ; " The same was in the begin- 
ning with GodP 

The next verse (v. 3) goes still further. As I proved in 
Part II. Chapter VII. (p. 82 — 87), it not only implies, that 
the Word was distinct from God, who is the supreme cre- 
ator and first origin of all things, but that the Word was 
his instrument in producing all things. The first clause 
exactly translated is as follows ; *^ All things were made 
through him.'* The second clause of the tenth verse ought 

among whom are Grotius and Le Clerc, separate Al firom Gebeb, and connect 
it with the preceding clause, translating the phrase " a consulter of God.'' 

Dr. Wardlaw maintains, that although the words Gebeb and Ax, (mighty 
and Godf) taken singly, would neither of them prove the Supreme Divinity of 
the person to whom they were applied, yet, when they occur together, they 
form a title, whiih is decisive of the question, because belonging only to the 
One True God. But the occurrence of the expression Ax Gebeb, as a name 
of the Deity, in a single instance only, is far from being sufficient to establish 
Dr. Wardlaw's assertion, " There can be no doubt, that this is a characteristic 
designation of the True God." 
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in like manner to be rendered, "The world was made 
through him/^ These expressions represent the Word as 
inferior to God, and as his instrument. In short the Proem 
to the Gospel of St. John is completely adverse to the no- 
tion of Christ^s supreme divinity. 

It is observed by some of the most eminent critics, that, 
as the Evangelist commences his Gospel with using the 
term Looos without any explanation of its meaning, he 
must be supposed to have used it in a sense previously 
understood and adopted by others*. If this principle be 
admitted, it entirely excludes the Trinitarian interpretation 
of the passage. For it cannot be pretended that the term 
Logos was ever used before the time of the Apostle John 
to denote the second of three consubstantial, co-equal, and 
co-eternal Divine Persons. This use of the term is un- 
questionably a sense given to it by theologians in later 
times. To interpret this passage as a proof of their doc- 
trine is therefore to beg the question, and to adopt a course, 
which is quite at variance with all sound rules of interpre- 
tation. 

It further appears to me that these rules lead to the 
adopting of that translation of the last clause, on which 
Dr. Wardlaw has bestowed his most copious animadver- 
sions, viz. " the Word was a God?^ It is, as I have before 
observed, an established principle of interpretation, that 
from among the various senses, in which we know any 
word to be used, we ought in each case to select that, 
which affords a meaning, agreeable to the clear dictates of 
common sense and the admitted doctrines of Holy Scrip- 
ture. We are assured by abundant and irrefragable proofs, 
both that the term God is used in Scripture to signify 
" any person, who is authorised, commissioned, and in- 
spired to declare the will of Jehovah to mankind,^^ and 
also that our Lord Jesus Christ was such a person. This 

* See NoTB P at the end of the Volume. 
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explanation of the passage therefore is free from every ob- 
jection. On the contraiy, we do not know, that Jesus 
Christ was Jehovah, and consequently we are not justi- 
fied in understanding the phrase as implying such a doc- 
trine. 

It has been remarked by Origen and Eusebius*, fol- 
lowed by some of the moderns, that the lower sense of 
the word Theos in the last clause of the verse is indicated 
by the want of the definite article. Those who know, that 
the word Theos commonly has the article prefixed in the 
original, when the Supreme Being is intended, and who 
have consulted the observations on the force of the article, 
collected by Wetstein from the ancient fathers, will not be 
disposed to deny the propriety of this observation. Dr. 
Wardlaw however treats it as denoting, not only a want of 
candour and fairness, but even an ignorance of the ordi- 
nary rules of Greek syntax. Surely he did not know, that 
the authors, against whom these censures are directed, 
were some of the most illustrious and learned men, who 
ever used the Greek Language as their vernacular tongue^ 
who also addrest their remarks to persons familiar with 
that language from their infancy, and in opposition to 
whom Dr. Wardlaw' s assertions, and even Dr. Middleton^ 

* " Sa0a>s de wapiffTfi olos ris tjv, (scilicet, 6 Aoyos,) eirKTwdTrriov e^fjs 
Kal Xeyiav * Kal Oebs rjv 6 \6yos'' dvvdfievos yovv eiireivy * Kai *0 Qeb^ r^v b 
\6yo9t jieTct rrjs rod djfOpov irpoaOriKfjs' el ye ev Kal ravrbv iJyeTro rbv 
frarepa elvai Kai rbv vlov, ahrov re elvai riv \6yov rbv eni Travroiv 9e6v" 
&c. that iSf ** The Evangelist has clearly shown what is the nature of the Word 
by subjoining, 'And the Word was a God;* although he might have said 
' And the Word was God/ with the addition of the articiC, if he had thought, 
that the Father and the Son were one and the same, and that the Word is 
God over all.*' — ^Eusebius db Eccles. Theol. L. II. c. 17. 

From the argument of the venerable Father in this passage it is plain, that 
he perceived no violation of the rules of syntax in the addition of the article ; 
and upon a matter of this kind it is impossible that he could have been mis- 
taken. The observations of Origen, in his Commentary on John, are precisely 
to the same purpose. They are too long to quote, but may be seen in De la 
Rue's edition, vol. IV. p. 50, 51. 
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are not worth a rush. Although the mere names of 
Origen and Eusebius will be sufficient in the ears of 
all^ who have the slightest tincture of theological learning, 
to drown at once the feeble accents of our worthy author, 
yet I shall for a few moments detain his remarks from the 
concealment^ into which they are hastening, in order to 
observe in reply to them, that his rule about the rejection 
of the article in the predicate of a proposition is completely 
fallacious ; that, for an instance exactly in point, we need 
go no further than the teoct of his Discourse, which " for 
the sake of easy reference" he has printed in the original 
Greek at the bottom of page 97 : (ofiro? eanv 6 dXrjOLvb^ 
0609, Kol rj ^(OT) aia)VLo<; :) that the sentiment, " the Word 
was a god/^ could not be exprest in any other way than 
that employed by the Evangelist; (^€09 ^v 6 X0709;) 
whereas the sentiment, ^^ the Word was God,'* might have 
been exprest without ambiguity by the introduction of the 
article, (thus, 6 X0709 ^v 6 ^€^9,) and this arrangement would 
have been indisputably correct and grammatical. 

But, although the want of the definite article in this in- 
stance ought to be allowed some weight in favour of the 
Unitarian interpretation, I do not imagine it to be a decisive 
circumstance : for I am aware of the justice of the follow- 
ing observations of the learned Bishop Pearson ; " We 
must not think to decide this controversy by the articles, 
6, ^, TO, of which the sacred penmen w^re not curious, and 
the transcribers have been very careless.^^ Pearson on the 
Creed, p. 150, note. 

Dr. Wardlaw further objects to the translation proposed 
by Unitarians, that it attributes to an inspired author " the 
very language of paganism.'' But let the reader turn back 
to the passages above quoted, in which the word " God^^ is 
acknowledged by all to be used in this inferior sense ; and 
let him say whether the charge is not equally applicable to 
them. ^^ Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the 
gods?'' "For Jehovah, your God, is God of gods." 
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** Worship him, all ye gods/' What language, we may- 
ask in the spirit of Dr. Wardlaw's objection, could be more 
*' favourable in the first impression, which it necessarily 
makes upon the mind, to the notion of a supreme and 
subordinate deities ? *' — ^^ Thou shalt not revile the gods/' 
** God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he 
judgeth among the gods/' *' I have said, Ye are gods." 
How is it possible, that authors, writing under the guidance 
of the spirit, could employ language, which so plainly coun- 
tenances the heathen idea, that Kings and Magistrates 
were an inferior order of Divinities ? The proper answer 
to this, and every such objection, is, that we are required 
to make some use of our understandings in interpreting 
the Scriptures, so as to make them consistent with them- 
selves and with the clear dictates of reason. 

Dr. Wardlaw affirms, that the occurrences of the word 
" Gorf" in the inferior sense, " as applied for instance to 
Angels and to Magistrates, are very rare, and that they are 
uniformly in such circumstances as at once to preclude the 
possibility of any pernicious mistake." These *^ very rare " 
occurrences however are far more numerous than the in- 
stances of the application of the name to Jesus in any 
sense ; and I deny, that the security from error is greater 
in the various passages, which I have quoted, than in the 
disputed words of the Evangelist John. On the contrary, 
the misinterpretation of his language is particularly guarded 
against by the assertion, which goes before and follows 
after it, that '^ the Word was tvith Chd" If Jesus Christ 
was tvith the Supreme Deity, and could not be the same 
being whom he was withy the context itself demonstrates 
the necessity of interpreting the last clause to signify only, 
that he was the medium of Divine communications to man- 
kind. 

The next instance of the application of the name ^^ Gorf" 

N 
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to our blessed Saviour is in the address of Thomas* John 
XX. 28. " And Thomas answered and said unto him^ ' My 
lord and my god ! * *^ (Produced by Dr. Wardlaw, p. 164 
—166. 190.) 

These words appear to me to have been addrest by 
Thomas to Christy and may be justly considered both as 
an exclamatioriy expressive of his wonder and delight, and 
also as a confession^ that Jesus was hia lord and his god* 
But it is needless to dispute, that, when Thomas addrest 
Jesus as his lord, or master, and his god, he might mean 
only, that Jesus was his .inspired instructor in matters of 
religion. Agreeably therefore to the principles, which have 
been before stated, his words ought to be understood ac- 
cording to this simple and reasonable interpretation. Al- 
though Dr. Wardlaw sees no difficulty in understanding 
them as a direct and explicit confession of the Apostle's 
faith in the Supreme Deity of his risen Saviour, many 
Trinitarian authors of the highest celebrity have viewed 
the passage in a different light. Professor Liicke of 6ot- 
tingen in his Commentary (Bonn, 1834) says, that he can- 
not consider this passage us any distinct proof of the Deity 
of Christ. Dr. J. P. Smith, citing with his usual learning 
and candour the opinions of Michaelis, Tittmann, and 
others, who remark the difficulty of supposing that Thomas 
should have past in an instant from the extreme of doubt 
to the highest degree of faith, and should have avowed his 
belief in a doctrine as yet revealed to none other of the 
Apostles, suggests as "a complete solution of the diffi- 
culty,'^ that Thomas was on this occasion prompted in an 
especial manner by ^*the direction and inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit *.'' Now I think it must be admitted by un- 
prejudiced inquirers, that the difficulty may be solved much 
more readily and naturally by appealing, as Liicke does, 
and as I also did, to the sense in which our Saviour himself 

* Scripture Testimony, 2nd Edition, pp. 311— 313. 328-— 331. 
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assumed the title. {John x. 35.) We should not have re- 
course to a miracle^ when a simple comparison of two texts 
in the same Gospel is suiBBcient. 

Rom. ix. 5. "Whose are the fathers, and of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all God 
BLESSED FOR EVBR.^^ (Quotcd by Dr. Wardlaw, p. 63, 
64. 72. 106—109. 184. 193, 194. 503—506.) 

If there were any evidence, that this translation is cor- 
rect, here would be a case in point ; the words of the Apostle 
would present a clear and valid argument for the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. For in this instance we find the 
name " God ^* employed in circumstances, which prove it 
to belong to the uncreated Jehovah. "The God who is 
over all,** (6 &v eirl iravTcnv ^eo9,) is His appropriate and 
peculiar designation. But the utmost, that can be said to 
vindicate this rendering is, that it does not violate the rules 
of grammar or the idioms of the Greek language, and there- 
fore may possibly be the true translation. I have no doubt, 
that a person familiarly acquainted with Greek, and free 
from any previous bias to the Trinitarian doctrine, would 
without hesitation understand the last clause as an ascrip^ 
iion o/ praise to the God who is above all. My reasons are 
briefly these; 1st, Because such ascriptions of praise are 
very frequent in the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ment and in all Jewish compositions* ; 2nd, Because they 
almost uniformly want the substantive verb, {earca or etrj,) 
as in this instance ; 3rd, Because the periphrasis here used 
as a name of Deity, "The God who is above all,'^ (6 &v 
eirl irdvTtov ^609,) or phrases almost exactly the same with 
it, (such as, o iirl iravrtav ^609, and 6 hrl iraai ^609,) are 
expressions of perpetual occurrence in Greek writings upon 
religious subjects, which are universally understood as 
designations of the Supreme Deity, and are employed to 

* A great number of instances, perhaps forty or fifty, are brought together 
from the O.T. in Kircher's Concordance^ v. ^nnn. In some of the writings of 
the later Jews they appear almost on every page. 

n2 
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distinguish him from all the beings, to whom the name 
(ffed^) God was applied in a subordinate sense ; 4th9 Be- 
cause in all such ascriptions of praise the words ^^/or ever/' 
or the equivalent expressions^ if introduced at all^ are placed 
at the end of the sentence as in this example ; 5th, Because 
the position of these words at the end of the sentence 
naturally, though not necessarily, draws the participle 
(ei\oy77T09) ^^ Blessed j^ which they qualify, to the same 
quarter; 6th, Because in Ps. Ixviii. 19, (Kvpu)^ 6 Oed^eifXo* 
717x09,) the participle is placed in the latter part of the 
sentence by the Septuagint translators, contrary to the as- 
sertion of Dr. Whitby in his Commentary ; 7th, Because^ 
although the participle comes first in every other instance, 
a sufficient reason for its being so placed may in almost all 
these cases be assigned, viz. that the name of God is con- 
nected by the relative pronoun (69) with one or more clauses, 
the interposition of which would remove the participle to 
too great a distance from its noun, if it were thrown back 
to the end of the sentence ; 8th, Because the sense given 
in the common translation might have been exprest without 
ambiguity and in the style of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, thus : o5t69 ecTTtv 6 hr\ travrtov ©609 €15X0717x09 €t9 
T0U9 ata)va9*. 

These reasons appear to me to have so much weight, 
that, if I were not checked by a regard to the opinions of 
those learned men, who have embraced different views, I 
should consider this passage as scarcely even ambigutms. If 
it be ambiguous, the rule to be followed is to choose that 

* Or it might have been, 6s harlv 6 eiri iravTiav, &c. Dr. John Wallis, while 
contending for the Supreme Divinity of Christ, maintains that 6 a>i/ ought not 
to be translated, " who w," but " he thai w." His words are, " What we 
render ' who »,' is in the Greek not 6s karij but 6 &v, ' he that is.* " See his 
Third Letter on the Trinity, p. 57, Note; his Fifth Letter, p. 11 ; his Three 
Sermons, p. 75 ; and ** Observations on Dr. Wallis's Four Letters," p. 19. His 
remark seems to me quite correct. If we adopt the common interpretation 
we must suppose 6 a>v, &c., to hem apposition with the preceding nominative 

O XpiOTOS. 
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translation^ which is agreeable to the known sentiments of 
the fvriter. I therefore^ who am assured^ that an dscription 
0/ praise to the Supreme God was conformable to the 
opinions of Paul^ but not, that he believed Jesus Christ to 
be the Supreme Gody am justified in adopting the Unitarian 
translation. 

Further, where the opinions of the writer are unknown, 
the best method of ascertaining the sense of a dubious 
expression is to inquire how it was understood by those 
persons, to whom he directly wrote. In the present case 
we have unusual advantages for the determination of this 
question. Clement, whom Paul mentions (Phil. iv. 3) as 
one of his fellow-labourers, was afterwards the Bishop of 
the Church at Rome, to which society this Epistle was 
addrest. (See Rom. i. 7*) There is extant another Epistle, 
written by Clement in the name of the Christians at Rome 
to the Church at Corinth. It contains various sentiments 
and expressions, derived from PauPs Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. (See Lardner's Credibility, Ch. II.) Among others 
is the following clear allusion to the very passage, which 
we are now examining, Rom. ix. 4, 5. After speaking of 
the faith and piety of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the pru 
vileges, which in consequence of their virtues were bestowed 
upon their posterity, are thus described : — " From them 
came all the priests and Levites, who minister at the altar 
of God ; from him (Jacob) as concerning the flesh came the 
Lord Jesus; from him came Kings, and Rulers, and 
Leaders, in the line of Judah*.^' The expressions, here 

* " 'E5 a.{jTuv ydp tepeis Kai Aevlrai jravres ot Xeirovpyovvres rf Ovixia- 
ffTTipitp rov Oeov' e^ abrov 6 Kupios 'li^aovs to kutA adpiea' el abrov l3a<ri\eiSf 
Kai dpxovTe9 Kai rfyovfievoi, KaTd rov *Iovddv" — Clembntis Epist. ad Cor. 
c. XXXII. 

The expression, icard tov 'lovddvt " m the line qfjudah" in the last clause, 
assists to explain ro nard adpKa^ " m concerning the flesh,* in the second 
clause ; and, so far as I can judge, justifies the translation ** by natural descent** 
which is given in the Improved Version. Dr. Wardlaw however affirms, that 
to understand the expression in this sense is taking *' a most arbitrary freedom 
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used by Clement^ when writing in the name of that 
Churchy to which the Epistle of Paul is inscribed, afford a 
strong presumption^ that both he and they conceived the 
sentence alluded to, to end with the words, " as concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came/' For how can we believe, that 
they would have abruptly broken off the quotation, when 
by so doing they omitted the mention of that circumstance, 
which, if true, was beyond comparison the most glorious 
privilege of the descendants of Jacob, viz. the manifestation 
of the Supreme God in mysterious union with the human 
nature of an Israelite ? 

The manner^ in which this passage was understood by 
the primitive believers, may also be inferred with consi- 
derable certainty from this fact, that many of the most 
eminent Christian writers of the four first centuries (see 
Wetstein ad loc.) deny in decided terms, that Jesus Christ 
was ^^THE God who is over all,'' (6 eVl Travreov ^eo?,) 
ma:intaining, that this title belongs exclusively to God the 
Father, and that to transfer it to Christ is unpardonable 
rashness and impiety. Such assertions they would not 
have advanced, if they had supposed the words ^^ God who 
is over all " in this passage to refer to our Saviour. 

Lastly, it may be remarked, that the interpretation^ 
which I defend, has been approved not only by the gene- 
rality of avowed Unitarians, and by some very celebrated 
men of suspected orthodoxy, such as Grotius, Curcellaeus, 
and Wetstein, but also by three at least of the most learned 
divines belonging to the Trinitarian party, namely Erasmus, 
Bucer, and Le Clerc. 

The various evidences, which I have here brought 
together to determine the true method of translating this 
verse, leave in my mind not the smallest doubt, that instead 

of " WHO IS OVER ALL GOD BLESSED FOR EVER," the 

translation ought to be, ^^ God who is over all be 

vrith the words themselves, which is utterly inadmissible, and deserving of the 
severest reprehension." 
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BLESSED FOR EVER." If this is the meaning of St. Paul, 
how rash are Dr. Wardlaw's animadversions ! He affirms, 
that, if this translation be adopted, the clause " ds concern^ 
ing the flesh,'' is "deprived of all force and meaning what- 
ever,^* and ^^ converted into a useless and unnatural pleo- 
nasm, which adds weakness instead of strength and pro- 
priety to the expression and the sentiment/* He remarks 
with justice, that the phrase " according to the flesh ** refers 
to something, which Christ was not according to the flesh. 
For an explanation of the thing contrasted, we are not left 
to conjecture. It is exprest by St. Paul at the com- 
mencement of this same epistle, where he says, that Jesus 
Christ was ^^ of the seed of David according to the fleshy but 
declared to be the Son op God, with power , according to 
the spirit of holiness , by the resurrection from the dead'' — 
As concerning the flesh, {Kara aapKa, that is, by natural 
descent, as some Unitarians will interpret it, or with reject 
to his human nature, as it will be explained by others,) Jesus 
was THE DESCENDANT OF David ; but by the possession 
of supernatural power, by the Holy Spirit poured out upon 
him, and by his resurrection from the dead, he was displayed 
to mankind as the Son of God. In addition to the 
preceding observations, which were in substance written 
more than thirty years ago, I may now remark that Prof. 
Fritzsche of Giessen in his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans (Halle, 1836-1843) adopts and defends in the 
most decided manner the punctuation and translation for 
which I have contended, and says that the arguments op- 
posed to this explanation are ^^ lighter than a feather.^' 

The next example of the application of the title God to 
Jesus is Heb. i. 8. " But unto the Son he saith, * Thv 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.^ " (Produced p. 73. 
109—113. 184. 207,208.) 

Grotius, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Peirce, with many 
other eminent men, have remarked, that this passage may 
with equal propriety be translated, " God is thy throne for 
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e\et and ever/' How does Dr. Wardlaw reply to their 
observation ? 

First, by bis manner of printing their proposed trans- 
lation; — ^^ Crod is thy throne! !^^ — as if the most learned 
and respected theologians^ who ever wrote^ were to be 
confuted by sticking up a few notes of admiration*. 

Secondly^ by charging them with ignorance of Greek 
and « a glaring departure from the estabUshed practice of 
Greek syntax/' The man, who with unhesitating dogma- 
tism prefers such accusations as these even against Grotius 
and Samuel Clarke, is of course infinitely above my notice ; 
nor shall I venture to contend with him any more about 
the use of the definite article in the predicate of a propo- 
sition* I may however state, that one or two passages 
have come in my way quite incidentally, while I have been 
writing this Treatise, and request him to say^ how the ar- 
ticle got into the predicates of the following propositions ; 
Rev. xix. 10. 17 7a/) fiapTVpla rov ^Irjaov ear I to Trvevfia t^9 
7rpo<fyrjT€la<i. 1 Cor. xi. 3. Travro? avSpo^ '^ K€^akf) 6 ^piaro^ 
iarL I would also advise any of my readers, who thinks 
that he understands Greek, to look at these passages ; and 
then he may consult Dr. Middleton and the Eclectic Re- 
view, if he pleases. 

Although there is no disputing the observation of the 
learned men above referred to, that the original may with 
equal grammatical propriety be translated ^^ God is thy 
throne^/^ and although nothing can be more puerile than 
Dr. Wardlaw's objection, that the expression " God is the 
stability of thy throne for ever and ever,'' conveys no 
sense in the least degree peculiar, because God is the sta- 
bility of all thrones for a limited time ; yet the want 
of a parallel form of expression inclines me to prefer the 

* After the publication of Dr. Wardlaw's 4th Edition in 1828 the thermo- 
meter sank one degree : in the 5th we read — 

— " God is thy throne I "— 
t Tiiis is more fully proved in Note Q at the end of the Volume. 
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common tranBlation^ " Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever.^^ 

I shall have occasion in the latter part of this Chapter 
to show, that the words, with which the quotation is intro- 
duced, " Unto the Son he saith/^ do not denote an address 
to the Son. But at present the only question to be deter- 
mined is. Whether the word " God '* is here to be under- 
stood in its highest sense as denoting the Supreme Divinity, 
or in its inferior sense as signifying a person, authorised, 
commissioned, and inspired, to declare the will of God to 
mankind. In order to remove every doubt upon this sub- 
ject, it appears only necessary to bring forward the entire 
quotation ; " Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever : a 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom : 
thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; there/ore 
Gody even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladr- 
ness above thy fellows?^ — Can the all-perfect Jehovah be 
anointed? Can any thing be imparted to him, or his 
eternal glory receive any increase ? Is there any being in 
existence, who can be called his God? Can the God, who 
is supreme over all, have a Superior ? — Either these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative to the subver- 
sion of piety as well as common sense, or it must be con- 
ceded, that the invocation, *^ O God,'^ is to be understood 
according to the inferior sense of the name. Thus inter- 
preted, the prophecy may be compared with the words of 
the angel to Mary, (Luke i. 32, 33,) denoting that the do- 
minion, which Christ was to exercise " for ever and ever,'^ 
was to be conferred upon him by a Superior, even by ^' the 
Lord God!^ ^* He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest : and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David : and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end*.*^ 

* In this sense the passage is explained by Professor Stuart of Andover, U. S., 
as quoted in Wilson's ConcessionSf p. 531. See also Tholuck's Commen' 
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Dr. Wardlaw properly omits taking any notice of 1 John 
iii. 16. " Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us/' since there is nothing corre- 
sponding to the phrase ^^ of God^^ in the original Greek. 

We proceed therefore to 1 John v. 20. " We know, that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understand- 
ing, that we may know Him that is true, and we are in 
Him that is true, even in (or, by) his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life" (p. 73. 94-98). 
Our author endeavours to confirm the application of the 
last sentence to Jesus Christ by three arguments. 

First, he maintains, that the pronoun ^* This" ought to 
be referred to the nearest antecedent, which is ^^ Jesus 
Christ" To this argument I reply, in the first place, that 
the words *^ Jesus Christ " are mai*ked as doubtful in Gries- 
bach's edition of the Greek Testament. Griesbach does 
not reject them from the text, but only gives it as his opi- 
nion, that their genuineness is uncertain^ at the same time 
stating the evidence for that opinion*. Now, if these words 
be omitted, the nearest antecedent is the word [aifTov) 
^^ his" which refers to God. There is however no occasion 
to have recourse to the supposition, that the words ^^ Jesus 
Christ " are spurious. It is granted, that the pronoun does 
not always refer to the nearest antecedent. We have an 
instance to the contrary in the 2nd Epistle of John, the 7th 
verse. " Many deceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not, that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This 
is a deceiver, and an antichrist.*^ In this verse, as in the 
passage under consideration, the nearest antecedent to the 
pronoun is ^* Jesus Christ.** The same argument therefore, 
which is employed in the one case to prove, that Jesus 

tary on the passage ; " Angels are ministering elements of nature, the Son 
is everlasting king.** — " An everlasting throne is ascribed to Him." — Hamilton's 
Translation in the Biblical Cabinet ^ Edin, 1842. 

* This does not agree with Dr. Wardlaw's assertion quoted above (p. 29, 
30), implying, that this text is not " in the slightest degree touched " by 
Griesbach. 
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is ^* the true God^^ would be equally valid in the other to 
prove, that he is " a deceiver and an antichrist.^' Other 
examples of the use of {ovrosi) ** This ^* referring to the more 
remote antecedent, may be seen in Acts iv. 11. vii. 19. 
But, replies Dr. Wardlaw, the sense of these passages is 
clear; because by supposing the pronoun to refer to the 
nearest antecedent, you make the Scriptures speak non- 
sense. — True, my friend ; and so do you, when you assert, 
that "This is the true God'* signifies ^^ Jesus Christ is the 
true God/^ A person, not previously instructed in the doc- 
trines of Trinitarianism, would at the first glance perceive 
this sentiment to be so false and absurd, that he would im- 
mediately refer the pronoun to the more remote antecedent^ 
forming an instantaneous judgement, that the Apostle did 
not intend to represent Jesus Christ as " the true God'' any 
more than to describe him as " a deceiver and an antichrist/' 
The primitive Christians, who were equally strangers to 
both of these impossibilities, would without hesitation refer 
the pronoun to the more remote antecedent in both cases. 
Moreover, the chief object, " that which would have the 
greatly preponderating emphasis in the mind of the writer,^^ 
is " He that is true/' the knowledge of whom is here said 
to have been communicated " by his Son " and is contrasted 
with the worship of idols. (See verse 21.) 

The second argument advanced to prove, that the person 
here asserted ta be " the true God " is Jesus Christ, is that 
the same person is also called " eternal life." The expres- 
sion will be allowed by all to be figurative. It means, that 
the person, so called, was the giver ^ or the promiser of eter- 
nal life. It is maintained by Unitarians, as a great and 
leading principle of their system, that all the blessings, 
communicated to mankind through Jestts Christ, originate 
in the wisdom and goodness of the one True God. Agree- 
ably to this general maxim, they assert, that the Father 
promises and gives eternal life through Jesus Christ. The 
Father therefore is properly " the eternal life /' Jesus Christ 
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is also ^^ the eternal Hfe/^ but in an inferioT sense. Hence 
St. Paul observes, *^ Eternal life is the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord/^ 

Dr. Wardlaw further objects. If the interpretation pro- 
posed by Unitarians be true, " what occasion was there for 
the Apostle^s remark ?^^ Against such reasonings we ought 
carefully to guard. If we study the Scriptures with true 
humility and piety, we shall never ask. What occasion is 
there for this or that? or encourage ourselves to suppose, 
that one observation may be misplaced, a second trivial, 
and a third unnecessary. We shall be thankful for every 
portion of God^s word as it is, and endeavour to improve 
it wisely. Such questions might be raised by idle and im- 
pertinent readers against innumerable expressions in the 
Sacred Writings, owing in a great measure to the diflFer- 
ence of style between them and modern compositions. In 
this particular instance however we have no opportunity 
for exercising that humble and grateful spirit, which I am 
recommending ; so obvious is the propriety and force of 
the Apostle's remark. He is not satisfied with mentioning 
the Supreme Being once or twice under the august title of 
'* him that is true/^ but he repeats, " The being of whom I 
speak is the true God and the giver of eternal life,'' as a 
solemn admonition to adhere to his worship, to obey his 
will, and to seek his favour. Thus he naturally introduces 
the affectionate exhortation, ^^ Little children^ keep your- 
selves from idoU!^ 

Notwithstanding Dr. WardlaVs bold and sweeping re- 
presentation (see above, p. 160, 161) of the concurrence of 
all orthodox critics with himself, the explanation, which I 
have here given, is adopted by many of the most eminent 
commentators of Trinitarian sentiments. I shall mention 
only, that Professor Liicke, a most learned critic of strict 
orthodoxy, after giving a history of the application of this 
passage by different parties in the Trinitarian controversy, 
with a review of the arguments on both sides, maintains in 
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the most positive manner^ that the clause ^^ This is the true 
God^^ cannot be referred to ^^Jesm Christy^ but only to the 
more remote antecedent " Him that is true.^^ Dr. John 
Pye Smith {Scripture Testimony^ iii. 142) comes to no 
more decisive conclusion than this^ that the evidence ^^ pre- 
ponderates'^ in favour of the other interpretation. 

Dr. Wardlaw concludes the instances of the application 
of the title 6od to our blessed Lord by producing a class 
of texts^ in which the argument depends upon the supposed 
usage of the Greek language with respect to the definite 
articley ^^a usage/' as he says, ^^ascertained beyond all 
controversy by the learning of recent critics/' He ^* men- 
tions only two of these texts as a specimen of the whole." 

2 Peter i. 1. " Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained Uke precious faith 
with us, through the righteousness of God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." 

A considerable number of the modem advocates of 
Trinitarianism have proposed to render the last clause, 
*^ through the righteousness of our God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ" The Unitarians have allowed, that the original 
words bear this interpretation. Dr. Wardlaw in his usual 
positive manner asserts, ^^ There cannot be a doubt, that, 
according to the established principles of Greek syntax, 
this is their only just translation." 

Titus ii. 13. ^^ Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ" 

Here also many learned and excellent men among the 
orthodox have preferred to translate the last words, ^^ the 
glorious appearing o/ our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ." The Unitarians admit, that this translation does 
not violate the grammatical construction. Dr. Wardlaw 
in a bolder tone asserts, that ^^ to express the precise sense 
of the original, they ought to be thus rendered," and that. 
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^* if they be understood otherwise, they are unquestionably 
a misinterpretation.'' 

The confident assertions of our author concerning the 
established and incontrovertible rules of the Greek language 
with regard to the definite article, ill agree with the remark 
of a Trinitarian critic of the highest celebrity, that ^^it has 
puzzled all the grammarians to reduce the use of this article 
to any clear and certain rules!^ Lowth's English Gram- 
mar, note 3. I have already quoted a passage to the same 
effect from one of the most learned and able advocates of 
the Trinitarian system. Bishop Pearson ; and I believe all 
the most eminent critics agree with him concerning the ir- 
regular use of the article in the Greek Testament, although 
they state their opinions with that modest simplicity, which 
usually accompanies sound learning, and without any of 
the imposing airs of theological empiricism. 

When I consider the subject without reference either to 
my own or any other system, my opinion upon these two 
passages is, that the common translation of them is prefer- 
ablcj although the other mode of rendering them does not 
violate any rule of syntax. I ground my judgement upon 
the following considerations. We find in the New Testa- 
ment numerous passages in which God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ are mentioned in conjunction. While they resemble 
one another in this one circumstance, they differ in an end- 
less variety of ways respecting the use or the omission, 
and also the arrangement of articles^ pronouns, and ad-' 
jectives. Owing to these irregularities, some of them are, 
considered by themselves, ambiguous. But others can only 
be translated in such a manner, as to make a clear and 
marked distinction between God and our Lord Jesm Christ. 
I conceive, that the unambiguous examples ought to serve 
as our guides towards the just interpretation of those pas- 
sages, in which the sense is not fixed by the grammatical con- 
striiction. For these reasons the received translation ought 
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to be followed ia the passages in question, even though no 
regard were paid to the doctrines of the Divine Unity and 
the inferiority of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Belsham has expressed his sentiments upon this 
controversy in the following terms : — 

"The author (Mr. Belsham) is not unapprised of the 
great zeal with which this argument for the proper deity 
of Christ, from the construction of the Greek article, has 
been lately resumed and pursued by that eminent philan- 
thropist Granville Sharp, Esq. and his learned coadjutors 
Bishop Burgess, Dr. Wordsworth, and Dr. Middleton. 
That many of the observations of these respectable writers 
are ingenious, acute, and just, as far as the Greek language 
is concerned, ia, I believe, universally admitted. But the 
witty and shrewd writer of Six more Letters to Granville 
Sharp, under the signature of Gregory Blunt, has ably and 
amply refuted the argument derived from this principle in 
support of the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. Indeed it 
is an indignity to the human understanding to maintain 
that a doctrine, which, if true, would shine conspicuously 
in every page of the New Testament, should depend for 
its evidence upon the critical use of the Greek article by 
the plain and unlettered writers of the New Testament ; 
together with what would be equally necessary, the imma- 
culate correctness of transcribers. If this is the state to 
which the controversy is reduced, it would be better to give 
up the point at once, A doctrine of such magnitude as 
the proper deity of Christ, must have a clearer and more 
substantial evidence, or none at all. That Dr. Middleton's 
theory of the Greek Article will not bear him out to the 
extent to which he has appHed it, has been amply and sa- 
tisfactorily shown in an able critique upon that learned and 
laborious treatise, by the hand of a master, in the Monthly 
Review, N. S, vol. Jxii, See also Mr. Winstanley's able 
Vindication, &c. in reply to Mr, Sharp." — Bblshah's 
Calm Enquiry, p. 229, note. 
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Every reader of good feelings and a tolerably impartial 
judgement must admire the handsome manner^ in which 
Mr. Belsham speaks of the authors^ who have advanced 
this new theory of the Greek Article, Nor will any but 
the captious and irritable be offended at his observations 
upon the validity of a doctrine^ in support of which such 
arguments are so strenuously urged. It seems to me^ that 
the utmost Mr. Belsham can be charged with is one of 
those strong statements^ or perhaps or^-statements^ to 
which every man is liable in defending his side of an in* 
teresting question. " The very head and front of his of* 
fending hath this extent^ no more.^^ Dr. Wardlaw however 
says^ '^Nothing can well be conceived more shamefully 
disingenuous.^' (p. 506.) I must inform him^ that, if his 
expressions were criticised with equal rigour, he would 
bleed at every pore ; for, page after page, I come to similar 
over-statements, although I cannot consent to weary my- 
self and my readers with refuting them. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that Dr. 
Doddridge, though he has translated the last words of 
2 Peter i. 1 . ^^ of our God and Saviour ^ Jesus Christ,^^ subjoins 
the following Note, in which he explains himself with his 
usual modesty and judgement. " The order of the original 
words,'* says he, " rather favours this translation^ though 
I confess it is not absolutely necessary, and it may be ren- 
dered as in our version, ^ of God and our Saviour.^ '' I pro- 
duce this remark, not only as a pattern of the proper mode 
of speaking and writing in such cases, but because, in Dr. 
Wardlaw's Note F, Dr. Doddridge is introduced among 
a number of critics, who have given the same translation 
of this passage, and who are held forth as forming ^^ alto- 
gether a noble testimony against the Socinian impiety.'' I 
believe, this amiable and candid author would have been 
eager to decline the compliment. At any rate, his Note 
shows, that he did not consider this passage as a proof of 
the Divinity of Christ, and I should not be surprised, if 
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others of this numerous band were imprest equally with 
him against their own will and conviction. 



The term, mn\ translated Jehovah, it is well known, 
is used in the Scriptures of the Old Testament as the pe- 
culiar and appropriate name of the one Supreme God, Dr. 
Wardlaw remarks, " If this name therefore is directly given 
in the Scriptures to the Messiah, to Jesus of Nazareth, the 
question of his Supreme Divinity ought to be decided/^ 
One expects this observation to be followed by some pas- 
sage of Scripture asserting in plain terms, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was Jehovah. But, instead of direct Scripture 
testimonies^ Dr. Wardlaw only brings forward remote de- 
ductionSy formed by the comparison of one set of passages 
with another. We might reply, that arguments, so compli- 
cated, are not the proper kind of evidence to establish such 
an awful, stupendous^ and infinitely important doctrine. 
But, if these arguments be examined, it will be found, that 
they are not only very perplexed, but completely fallacious. 

!• Dr. Wardlaw^s first argument to prove, that the title 
Jehovah is applied to our Saviour is the following, (p. 72. 
115-118. 184.)* 

In Luke i. 16, 17- the Angel says to Zacharias concerning 
John, *^ Many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God ; and he shall go before Him in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.'^ This pas- 
sage asserts, that John went before the Lord God. The 
same truth is apparent from the words of the prophet Isaiah, 

* To proTe that hU argument is not '* complicated/' Dr. Wardlaw giyes 
it in a condensed form, so that the statement of it occupies not much more 
than a page. {Unit, Ineap, qf Vmd, pp. 187, 188.) He then grayely adds, 
" I appeal to the impartial reader, if this be a ' remote deduction/ or a 
' eompUcated argument ; ' " on which occasion I might almost be allowed to 
indulge myself with a note of admiration. 

O 
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(ch. xl. 3^ 4f) the reference of which to John the Baptist 
is proved by Mat. iii. 3. Luke iii. 4, 5. John i. 23. **The 
voice, of him that crieth, ^ In the wilderness prepare ye the 
way of Jehovah^ make straight in the desert a high way 
for our God: every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low: and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain/'' 
Also, that John was sent before Jehovah, is evident from 
Mai. iii. 1. ^^ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me, saith Jehovah of 
hosts.'* — But in other parts of the Evangelical History we 
find it asserted, that John was sent before Christ, which 
makes it strikingly evident, that Christ is Jehovah. *^ I am 
not the Christ," said the Baptist, " but I am sent before 
him/^ and ^Hhat he should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am I come baptizing with water." (See John iii. 
28. i. 31.) 

The argument may be thus summed up, John went 
before Jehovah ; and John went be/ore Christ ; therefore, 
Christ is Jehovah. — 1 Sam. ii. 12. ^^ The sons ofEi,! 
were sons o/* Belial ;" therefore Eli was Belial. — Ex. 
XX. 2, and Deut. v. 6. £fe, who brought the Israelites out of 
Egypt, was Jehovah ; but, by Ex. xxxii. 7* xxxiii. 1. He, 
who brought the Israelites out of Egypt, was Moses ; there- 
forey Moses was Jehovah. — Such are the endless absur- 
dities, which would be derived from the Scriptures by pro- 
ceeding upon the principle of Dr. Wardlaw's argument, 
that it is impossible for the same thing to be asserted in 
Scripture concerning two different beings. 

The language, employed by Isaiah to describe the office 
of John the Baptist, is conceived, I believe, by all com- 
mentators to allude to the practices, which were anciently 
adopted by the kings of the earth, when they visited distant 
countries. Owing to the want of good roads and other 
conveniences for travelling, they always sent before them 
pioneers to assist their journey by filling up valleys and 
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cutting down hills and precipices, and by taking every 
other necessary step for their accommodation*. According 
to a figure of perpetual occurrence in the New Testament, 
Jehovah came at the commencement of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, travelling in the greatness of his might, to assume 
his righteous and benignant empire over the minds of men. 
John was sent before him to prepare his way. This office 
he discharged, (if we pursue the 6gure,) 61/ proclaiming, that 
THE BEiGN OF GoD (j; ^aaCKeia tov &eov) was at hand, 
and by filling up the valleys and levelling the hills ; but, (if 
we speak literally,) by calling men to repentance, by turning 
many of the children of Israel to the Lobd their God, by 
exhorting fathers to perform the duties and exercise the 
affections which they owed to their children, and by convert- 
ing the disobedient to the vnsdom of the just. In the beau- 
tiful address of the Angel to Zaebarias, we find figurative 
blended with literal expressions. But the simple fact was, 
that the preaching of the Gospel was to produce obedience 
to the laws of God, and that John prepared for the erection 
of this spiritual kingdom. Understanding the metaphorical 
phrases according to this sense, (and I know not that any 
other interpretation has ever been proposed,} all Unitarians 
believe, that, at the promulgation of the Gospel, Jehovah 
came to rule over the world, and that John went before him 
as his messenger and pioneer to prepare his way ; that every 
valley was filled, and every mountain and hill made low; 
that the crooked paths were made straight, and the rough 
ways smooth. 

Unitarians also believe, that John was sent before 
Cubist; and, if Christ be figuratively considered as a 
king, coming to assert that dominion over mankind, which 
had been fraudulently and violently usurped by the tyrants 
Vice and Superstition, the metaphor may be prolonged in 

• See Schleusner's Lexicon, v. bSos, nyjoepjfD/ini, et Trpovopfioitai. Le 
Clerc, Mr. W. Lovfth, and Bp. Lowth, on Isft. il, 3. Beifl, Le Clerc, Hammond, 
Wetstein, GrMiua, and Whitby, on Mat. iii. 3. Whitby on Luke iii. 5. 
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this instance also^ and it will follow, that John cleared and 
levelled the way in order to facilitate the majestic march of 
this spiritual Sovereign. The passage however, (John iii. 
28,) which is used in relation to the coming of Christy and 
which asserts that John was sent before him^ does not seem 
to be founded upon this grand and beautiful imagery. It 
probably signified only, that John began to preach before 
JesuSy and predisposed men^s minds to acknowledge him as 
the Messiah. 

2. Heb. i. 10. " And, * Thou, Lord, in the .beginning 
hast laid the foundations of the earth.^ " This passage is 
produced p. 73. 118-120. 128. 154, 155. 185, 186. 189. 

I shall grant to Dr. Wardlaw, that the word Lord ought 
here to be considered as equivalent to Jehovah ; nor am 
I disposed to consider this passage as a sudden apostrophe 
to God, because, although this interpretation is very suitable 
to the idiom of our language, I know of nothing parallel 
to it in the Scriptures. The only question therefore is. 
Whether this quotation was intended by the writer as an 
address to Christ. In order to settle this point, it is ne- 
cessary to fix the meaning of the w^o^ds, by which the 
former quotation is introduced. In the common version 
they are translated, *^ Unto the Son he saithJ^ But the pre- 
position Pros, here rendered Unto^ often signifies With 
reference tOy or Concerning. It is so used, for example, by 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, (viii. 31,) where he 
asks, ^^What shall we say to these things ?^^ The meaning 
evidently is, ^^ What shall we say concerning these things*? *^ 
To determine whether Pros is so used in the clause trans- 
lated, " Unto the son he saith,^^ it is only requisite to go 
back to the preceding verse, in which the same preposition 
is used in the original, and certainly in the same sense : 
ver. 7» *^ And of the Angels he saith,^* that is. Concerning 
the angels, or With reference to the angels. Without fear 

* For other instances, See Schleusner's and Biel's Lexicons, v. np^s. 
Glassii Philol. Sacra, L. III. tract. 6. can. 5. Whitby on Heb. i. 7. 
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of being contradicted by any accurate scholar, I affirm, that 
the exact sense and only allowable translation of the in- 
spired author's words is as follows ; 

K.al fiev Trpoi tou'; 

Ver. 7- Andj on the one hand, concerning • the 
orffeKavf Xe'^etr 
angets he saith. Who maketh his angels spirits, &c. 

Ae TTpd? Tov vlov 

Ver. 8. But on the other hand, concerning the son, ike. 

I find myself supported in this translation by a multitude 
of the moat approved scriptural critics, both orthodox and 
Unitarian. Since the last edition of this work appeared, 
it has been given by Dr. J. P. Smith {S. Testimony, 2nd 
ed. V. I. 335, 336), Tholuck, Bloomfield, Stuart, Edgar 
Taylor, Samuel Sharpe, and Dr. Robinson. 

3. The Evangehst John {xii. 3? — 11) makes the following 
remarks upon the obstinacy of the Jews in rejecting the 
miracles of Christ; "But though he had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not on him : that 
the saying of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, ' Lord, who hath believed our report ? and to 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ?' Therefore 
they could not believe, because that Esaias said again, ' He 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ; that 
they should not see with their eyes, nor understand with 
their heart, and be converted, and I should heal them.' 
These things said Esaias, when he saw his glary, and spake 
of him." 

The word "saw" sometimes signifies "foresaw." Thus 
Abraham is said (John viii. 56) to have " seen" that is, to 
have "foreseen" the day of Christ. (See also John xviii. 4. 
Acts XX. 22, where the same word is used in the original.) 
We also know from the information of this Evangelist, 
(See John ii. II,} that the way, in which our Lord during 
his public ministry " manifested forth his glory" and in- 
duced "his disciples to beliere on him," was by the per- 
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formance of miracles. John also asserts, that to this *^ glory '^ 
the Prophet referred in the passage, which he cites. I 
conceive therefore, that every person, reading these obser- 
vations of the Evangelist John without any previous bias 
to a mysterious and far-fetched interpretation of them, 
would understand the following to be the meaning of the 
last remark. ^^ Isaiah, when he uttered the two foregoing 
prophecies, contemplated the future glory of Christ dis- 
played in the performance of miracles, and spake of the 
^ dulness and obstinacy of the Jews in refusing to attend to 
these testimonials of his Divine authority.'^ 

How have the Trinitarians contrived to deduce an argu- 
ment for the Divinity of Jesus from this plain declaration ? 
Upon looking to the chapter, from which the latter of the 
two prophecies is quoted, (Isa. vi.) they discover that at 
the same time, when Isaiah was inspired with the fore- 
knowledge of the rejection of our Saviour's miracles, he in 
vision " SAW Jehovah of hosts,^^ and heard the seraphim 
crying, '^ The whole earth is full of His glory.'* Although 
these coincidences are certainly a little remarkable, they 
afford not the shadow of a proof, that Jesus is Jehovah. 
Upon this patched-up argument however Dr. Wardlaw 
insists as if it was profane even to question its validity. 
Seep. 120, 121. 185. 

4. Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. " Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judg- 
ment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ; and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called. The Lord our righteous- 
ness.** (Produced by Dr. Wardlaw, p. 121. 185.507 — 511.) 

This prophecy was uttered by Jeremiah, when his coun- 
trymen were captives in Babylon, or scattered among other 
heathen nations. It evidently relates to their return from 
the captivity, and to their peaceable re-establishment in 
their own land. In verse 3, it is predicted that God would 
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gather together the remains of the Jewish nation out of all 
the countries, into which they had been dispersed, and that 
he would bring them again to their own territory, where 
they would he fruitful and increase : in verse 4, that He 
would raise up for them overseers, both civil and religious, 
under whose superintendence they would be secure from 
those terrors, alarms, and distresses, with which they had 
been so long harassed. In verse 5, it is added that the 
Lord would raise up a successor to David, who would 
reign prosperously and execute justice " in the earth," or 
rather, " in Ike land," i. e. in Judea. " In his days," con- 
tinues the Prophet, " Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely ; " the meaning of which plainly is, that during 
the reign of this expected monarch the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin would be safe from their present afflictions, and 
the kingdom of Israel, including the other ten tribes, would 
likewise be free from invasion and the devastations of war. . 
"And this is his name, whereby he shall be called, The 
Lord our righteousness." The sense of the original 
may, I apprehend, be more correctly represented thus ; 
"And this is the name, whereby he shall be called, Jeho- 
vah IS OUR PROSPERITY*," According to the doctrine 
above stated, the application of this name to the predicted 
king only signified, that during his reign Jehovah woitld 
signally bless his people with prosperity. 

If any reader prefers applying these words to the Messiah, 
the prophetical application to him of the name Jehovah 
IS our prostebity, or our righteousness, must still 
be understood as signifying, that during his reign Jehovah 
would bestow abundant blessings upon mankind. 

The same title is again employed- in the 33rd chapter, 
the whole strain of which shows, that the return of the 

* " The word pix, Rigkteoiancti," sajis Uinhop Lowth, (on la. li. S,] " n 
uaed ill Buch a. grcot latituilc of significatioii, for JiulKf, TVu'A, FaUttfkbwu, 
Goodnest, Mercy, Delioerance, Sahalion, &c.. that it is not en! 
give the precise meaning of il without much circuiuloculion." 
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Jews from captivity and their bappj re-establishment in 
the land of Judea is the subject of the prophecy. The only 
material difference is^ that in this instance (ver. 16) the 
name Jehovah is our prosperity is given prophetically 
to Jerusalem, which shows the extreme fragiUty of the ar- 
gument for the Deity of Christ founded upon the applica- 
tion of this title^ whether it was really intended for him 
or not, 

5. Zech. xiii. 7- '^ Awake^ O sword, against my shepherd^ 
and against the man that is my felloWy saith Jehovah of 
hosts:' (Produced, p. 82. 141. First Edition*.) 

The word ^^ fellow " signifies a person associated and co- 
operating with Jehovah in the superintendence of his peo- 
ple and the accomplishment of his purposes. To produce 
this passage as one in which ^^ the name Jehovah is di- 
rectly given to Jesus of Nazareth/^ proves nothing but the 
exigency of the case. 

6. Zech. xi. 12, 13. " They weighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me. Cast it unto 
the potter : a goodly price that I was prized at of them.'' 
(Produced p. 82. First Edition*.) 

Dr. Wardlaw gives no comment on these words : but I 
presume his argument would proceed upon the assumption, 
that the words, " a goodly price that I was prized at of 
themy' are a part of the speech of Jehovah. That this as- 
sumption is erroneous appears from the beginning of the 
12th verse, which Dr. Wardlaw has omitted. **And / 
(that is, the Prophet) said unto them, ' If ye think good, 
give me my price, (that is, the price of. the Prophet,) and, 
if not, forbear.' So they weighed for my price (that is, as 
the price of the Prophet) thirty pieces of silver ; and Jeho- 
vah said unto me, * Cast it unto the potter ;* a goodly price 
that I (the Prophet) was prized at of them.'' 

* These two passages were abandoned by Dr. Wardlaw in " Unitarianiam 
Incapable of Vindication y^ and are omitted in the later Editions of his 
Discourses. 
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7. Rom, xiv. 10, 11. "We shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ : for it is written, * As I live, saith 
the Lord, (that is, saith Jehovah, see Isa. xlv.) every knee 
shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God.' " 
(Quoted p. 121. 185.) 

These words exactly accord with the Unitarian doctrine, 
that " God shall judge the world in righteousness through 
that man wliom he hath ordained," At the general judg- 
ment every one of us shall be rewarded or condemned by 
Jehovah. But, as it is necessary that some visible and cor- 
poreal being should act as mediator between the omnipre- 
sent Spirit and mankind, Christ will occupy "the judg- 
ment-seat," and declare, as the vicegerent of God, the in- 
nocence or the guilt, the reward or the punishment of those 
who appear before him. 

8. 1 Cor. i. 30,31. "Of him are' ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God ia made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption; that, according as it 
is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord." 
(Produced p. 121, 122. 185, 18G.) 

That the title Lord Is here equivalent to Jehovah, is 
evident from the passage of Isaiah alluded to by the Apo- 
stle. Isa. xlv. 25. The meaning evidently is, that men 
should ffiorp in God, by whom Christ has been made unto 
them Wisdom and Righteousness and Sanctification and Re- 
demption. 

These are all the examples which Dr. Wardlaw has col- 
lected of the application to Christ either of the title Jeho- 
vah, or of other titles equivalent to it. He however inti- 
mates, that these titles are given to our Saviour in a variety 
of less decisive passages, (p. 122. 18S,) observing that, "If 
conviction be produced by these instances, such conviction 
will naturally lead to the application of the name to Jesus 
in many others, which may not at first view appear so ob- 
vious ;" to which remark I beg leave to append another, 
that, if these instances be utterly irrelevant, the many other 
proofs must be less than nothing and altogether vanity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXAMINATION OF THE PASSAGES IN WHICH THE PECU- 
LIAR ATTRIBUTES OF DEITY ARE SUPPOSED TO BE 
ASCRIBED TO CHRIST. 

Dr. Wardlaw's Second head of " direct and immediate 
proofs '^ consists of those passages^ in which he supposes 
the peculiar attributes of Deity to be. ascribed to our Sa- 
viour. He '^confines himself to the four following ;*' 

ETERNAL EXISTENCE, ALMIGHTY POWER, OMNIPRE- 
SENCE, and OMNISCIENCE. 

I. Eternal existence. 

1. John viii. 58. "Jesus said unto them, ' Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.' '^ (Produced 
p. 72. 124—128. 186.) 

Dr. Wardlaw remarks concerning this passage, **Our 
Lord expressly affirms, that he existed before Abraham.^^ 
The truth of his observation will be admitted probably by 
all Unitarians, who believe in the pre-emstence of Christ. 
The attribute now in question is his eternal existence. 
That the words of Jesus are any evidence of this attribute, 
Dr. Wardlaw himself represents as dubious. After sound- 
ing his " shrill clarion " through three pages over the So- 
cinian expositors, he observes, " The idea, which has often 
been suggested, is far from being destitute of probability^ 
that there was in our Lord's words an alltisiony. perceived 
by the Jews, and rendered, perhaps, emphatical by his 
manner, to the words of God to Moses, ^ I am that I 
AM.'^' As our author here expresses himself with be- 
coming hesitation and modesty, I only wonder that he has 
introduced this passage among ^^ the direct and immediate 
proofs'' of our Lord's Divinity*. 

* As Dr. Wardlaw in his Discourses did not represent this passage as a 
proof of the eternal existence of Christ, and only remarked that it might not 
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2. Heb. i. 10, "And, 'Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundations of the earth,' " 

In the last Chapter, it was proved, that these words are 
not addrest to Christ. Tlie Author of the Epistle {ver. 8 — 
12) introduces two quotations from the Paalms, as refer- 
ring to the authority of Jesus. The first describes tlic 
stabiUty of his throne, and the equity of his government. 
The second represents the eternity and immutability of 
Jehovah, his God, as a pledge of the firm foundation of his 
kingdom. Both prove his superiority to angels. 

3. Col. i, 17. "He is before all things." (Produced 
p. 128. 151. 187. 189.) 

In the 15th verse of this Chapter, Christ is called "the 
first- born of every creature," which is a direct testimony, 
that, although " exalted as the appointed heir of all things," 
he was not an eternal, but a created and dependent being. 
Nor is this assertion contradicted by the phrase, "he is 
before all things." For, even if we suppose it to mean, 
not " he is'' but " he was before all things," and if we were 
to grant that " before all things " signifies pre-esistcnce in 

intprababiy refer lo his Divine nature, I past it over with little notice. In 
bis rejoinder, however, he insists that it is o proof of our SBviour's Sapreme 
Divinity. Hi» arpiment ia this {Unit. heap, of Vnd. p. 200) : "The Jews 
conceived our Lord, in using; the words, to be guilt; of blaqthemy. Tbis it 
clear from their taking up etones to stone him." But nhac proof is there, 
that tlic Jews in •' a paroxj/sm of rage," as Dr. Wardlaw properly calls it, 
would " take up stones" on no other aecnunt except because they supposed 
Jesus to be guilty of ilasphemy t And, supposing their minds were imprest 
with this conviction, what reason have we to place such confidence in their 
decision as to conclude, that, unless Jesus was the Supreme God, his language 
and manner justified that imputation ? From the preceding parts of the Chap- 
ter we learn, that Jesus had openly and in the strongest language told the 
Jews of thdr mahce and hypocrisy. (9ee vers. 37 — H.) These accusations 
were sufficient to inflame their minds without the addition of imputed blas- 
{ihemy, nor does it appear from Ihc history, that this charge was braught. 
The accusations, which they did bring, are eiprest in the following terms, 
ver. 48 : " Say we not well, thai thou art a Samaritan, and hast a demon ?" 
and ver. 53 : " Art thou greater than our father AliraJiam ? Whom raakesi 
thoo thyself?" 
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time^ and not pre-eminence in dignity y still it could only 
signify^ that he existed before all things except himself and 
God. It proves therefore at the very utmost nothing more 
than our Lord^s existence before the creation of the uni- 
verse. 

4. Rev. i. 8. ^^ I am Alpha and Omega^ the beginning 
and the ending, saith the Lord, which is and which was 
and which is to come, the Almighty.^' (Produced p. 129, 

187.) 
The true reading of this passage, (the reading found in 

Griesbach's text,) is as follows ; ^^ I am Alpha and Omega, 
saith the Lord Godj who is and who was and who is to 
come, the Almighty/* Since St. John attributes these 
words to tfie Supreme God, they cannot prove anything 
respecting Jesus Christ. 

Expressions of similar import with the title ''Alpha and 
Omega " are applied to God in several parts of the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, relating to the deliverance of the Jews from 
captivity through the instrumentality of Cyrus and the 
Persians. See Isa. xli. 4. xliii. 10. xliv. 6. xlviii. 12. 
These passages, as Le Clerc observes, are all intended to 
describe that superintending providence of God, which 
comprehends the past, the present, and the future. When 
the Almighty is said to be '' the first and the last,'' the 
meaning of the expression is, that he is contemporary with 
the earliest and the latest events in that chain of causes and 
effects, by which he accomplishes his stupendous counsels. 
This remark is beautifully adapted to the series of occur- 
rences referred to by the prophet Isaiah. It appears equally 
suitable at the commencement of a prophetical narration 
of the successes and calamities, which were appointed by 
the Almighty for the Christian church. 

5. Rev. i. 1 7- *^ I am the first and the last.'' Rev. xxii. 
13. " I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last." (p. 73. 129, 130. 187.) 

The expressions contained in both these passages are 
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the words of Christ. They ought to be interpreted in the 
sense, which we have just given to tliem when ascribed to 
the Supreme Being. They signify that Jesus Christ is 
contemporary with the earliest and the latest events in that 
dispensation, over which he has been ordained by the Al- 
mighty to preside, and that he is consequently qualified 
for all the honours, the exertions, and the duties of his 
august station. "These passages," says Dr. John Pje 
Smith, " incontrovertibly refer to Christ ; and, according to 
the known signification of the Jewish expressions, they 
declare his absolute perfection, hia perpetual presence and 
protection, and that he is the Author, the effective Agent, 
and the End of the scheme of providential government 
with relation to the church, which forms the subject of 
this prophetic book." — Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
III. 169. "They are not intended," as Mr. Belsham ob- 
serves, " to express self-existence, but solely that the 
Christian dispensation was begun, and will be completed 
by Christ, who is the author and \,h& finisher of our faith." 
— Calm Inquii-y, p. 269. 

In both cases the application of the words " first and 
last" to our Lord, is so guarded as to exclude the idea of 
his Supreme Divinity. In i\\s first chapter, after being 
described as " the first and the last," he is immediately 
stated to have died. This shows that he is not the Being, 
who alone hath immortality. Every person, upon reading 
carefully the twenty-second chapter, will perceive, that the 
speaker in ver. 13 ("I am Alpha and Omega," &c.) is the 
same, before whom John fell down to worship him, and 
who forbade him in these remarkable words ; ver. 9. "See 
thou do it not ; for I am a fellow-ser\-ant with thee, and 
with thy brethren the prophets, and with them who keep 
the sayings of this book ; worship God." 

6. Micahv. 2."Butthou, Beth-lehem Eph rat ah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in 
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Israel ; whose goings forth have been from of old^ firotn 
everlasting/' (p. 130. 187.) 

In the original the same word is used to denote his 
^* coming forth ^^ in the former part of the verse, and his 
^^ going forth '^ in the latter. It ought doubtless to be un- 
derstood in both instances according to the same sense* 
In the former case it is commonly supposed to signify the 
birth of the Messiah ; '^ Out of thee shall he be bom unto 
me, who is to be a ruler in Israel' The last clause must 
therefore be understood thus ; ^^ Whose birth has been of 
old, from everlasting ; " that is, " Whose birth has been 
determined, or appointed, from everlasting.'^ Even though 
the expression ^^ goings forth'^ should be referred to an 
earlier period of our Lord's existence than his birth from 
the Virgin Mary, it must signify generation in some way or 
other, and therefore favours the Unitarian doctrine that he 
had a beginning, rather than the orthodox opinion of his 
eternity. 

II. Almighty power. 

1. ^«This Divine attribute," says Dr, Wardlaw, (p. 130,) 
**is plainly ascribed to Christ in a prophecy of Isaiah for- 
merly quoted, ' Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is 
given ; and his name shall be called — the mighty God.'" 
But the doctrine now to be proved is, not that our Saviour 
was mighty, (for this is granted,) but that he was All- 
mighty, that his will was irresistible, and his power un- 
derived, independent, and unlimited. 

In addition to the observations formerly offered upon 
this passage, (p. 167,) I ^^7 here remark, that the epithet 
mighty, upon which the argument depends, is applied in 
more than a hundred passages of the Old Testament to mere 
human beings, (See Taylor's Concordance, v. Geber.) 

2. Rev. i. 8. ^^ I am Alpha and Omega, saith the Lord 
God, — the Almighty," 

If any credit is due to the assertion of the Sacred Writer, 
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these were the words of " the Lord God" and not of Jesas 

Christ. As is generally agreed by the Christian Fathers 
of the four first centuries, the word {JlavroKpaTOip) here 
translated Almighty, is the peculiar designation of the 
Father. It is no ■rthere in all the Scriptures given to 
Christ. 

3. Phil. iii. 21. " We look for the Saviour from heaven, 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
lilte unto his glorious body, according to the working, {the 
mighty energy,) whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself." (p. 132. 187-) " Such language," 
says Dr. WardJaw, " cannot with propriety be used respect- 
ing any being, who is not possessed of omnipotence ■" 
The reader must make his choice between this unsupported 
assertion, and the declarations of Paul in other parts of his 
Epistles, that the same God, who raised Jesus from the 
dead, will also raise mankind through the instrumentality of 
Jems, and that it is God who shall " put all things under 
his feet." (2 Cor. iv. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 27.) 

I have formerly observed, (P. II. ch. 7,) that the question 
respecting the power of Christ is, whether it belonged to 
him originally by his own Divine naiure, or whether it was 
conferred upon him by a Superior. By producing in order 
all the passages of the New Testament, W'hich relate to the 
power of Christ, I proved the Unitarian doctrine, that it 
was given. Dr. Wardlaw has scarcely even attempted to 
prove the contrary. 

III. Omnipresence. 

Mat. xviii. 20. " For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." 
xxviil. 20. "And lo, I am with you always even unto the 
end of the world." (Produced by Dr. Wardlaw, p. 73. 
132—135. 187, 183.) 

In treating of omnipresence as an attribute of Christ, 
Dr. Wardlaw seems to have forgotten, that he has no dia- 
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tinct conception of it as an attribute ot God, (See above, 
P. I. ch. 4.) So far as can be inferred from his language, 
he believes only in the virtual omnipresence of God, or in 
his power of producing effects in every part of space*. In 
the same sense I presume he understands the doctrine of 
the omnipresence of Christ. If so, he is not far from 
Scripture truth. 

The words of Jesus, which have just been quoted, can- 
nqt properly be understood except as a promise, that where- 
ever any of his disciples assembled to offer up their prayers 
to God, or in whatever part of the earth they were em- 
ployed in the service of the gospel, Jesus would accomplish 
their requests, and supply them with all requisite encou- 
ragement and support. Thus understood, they are most 
suitable in each instance to the context. 

Mat. xviii. 19. ^* Again I say unto you, That if two of 
you shaU agree on earth, as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.^' Having thus assured his disciples of the fulfil- 
ment of their united petitions to Heaven, our Lord assigns 
a reason why their requests would be granted ; ^* For 
where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.'^ The connection there- 
fore, in which these words are introduced, shows that he 
only intended to describe his power of conferring the bles^ 
sings for which they prayed. But we know from the clear 
and copious Scripture testimonies, brought together in a 
former part of this Treatise, (P. II. ch. 7?) that Christ uni- 
formly exercised his power in subjection to God, and that 
even in his present exalted state he only acts as a subordi- 
nate agent in accomplishing the decrees of the Almighty 
Father. Accordingly, in this very passage, he does not say, 
that he himself would by his own independent authority 

* Virtual is opposed to Actual, See above, p. 44. A person is said to be 
virtually present in any place, when his power and knowledge are exercised 
with respect to what passes in that place, oatfhQ were actually present. 
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fulfill the -prayers of his disciples: on the contrary, he 

affirms, " It shall be done for them of my Father who is in 
heaven." 

The similar declaration of Jehovah to Moses (Ex. xx. 
24.) ought to be interpreted in the same manner. In this 
passage God first gives a command respecting the proper 
mode of offering prayer to him, and then subjoins a pro- 
mise that, wherever such prayer should be offered he would 
accomplish it ; " In all places where I record my name, T 
wUl come unto thee and I will bless thee." It is evident 
that this expression describes only a virtual omnipresence. 
A spirit, extended through all space, and present every 
moment in every part of it, cannot with any propriety be 
said to come to a person. The phrase is figurative. It 
represents the Almighty Fathc»of the universe under the 
venerable and endearing imagf^of a friend, whose ears are 
ever open to our petitions, and who flies with instant soli- 
citude to the relief of those, who cry unto him for help. 

The words, " Lo ! I am with you always even unto the 
end of the world," were addrest by Jesua to the eleven 
Apostles immediately before his ascension into heaven, 
when he sent them forth to preach the gospel among all 
nations. (Sec Mat. xxviii. 16 — 20.) The observation was 
intended as an assurance, that during their whole ministry 
Jesus would watch over them with a tender guardianship and 
affection, and that his care would extend to them in every 
place, preserving them from the dangers to which they 
would be exposed, and enabling them to exhibit the miracles 
by which the truth of their preaching would be irresistibly 
confirmed. This promise therefore, although very different 
in the mode of expression, is the same in substance with 
that recorded by the Evangelist Mark in the parallel 
passage: (Mark xvi. 17j 1^0 "And these signs shall 
follow them that believe : in my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak witli new tongues j they shall take 
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up sei*pents ; and if they drink any deadly things it shall 
not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover ;^^ after quoting which words the Evangelist 
remarks, (ver. 20,) that ^^they went forth and preached 
every where, the Lord working tvith them^ and confirming 
the word tvith signs folUmingP Thus was fulfilled the 
promise, recorded in different terms by both the Evan- 
gelists. 

The passages therefore, which, to bear upon the topic of 
Christ's Divinity, ought to prove his actual omni^esence, 
that is, the extension of his substance through every part 
of space, only prove, that he was virtually present with 
his disciples, to guard, comfort, and assist them in their 
apostolic labours. This virtual presence being merely the 
exercise of power ^ the consideration of it belongs to that 
head of inquiry. 

John iii. 13. ^^ And no man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man, 
which is in heaven.^' (Produced p. 135. 188.) 

Notwithstanding Dr. Wardlaw's positive assertion 
(p. 197) that this text, as well as Rev. i. 8. and 1 John 
v. 20, is not ^^ in the slightest degree touched by that high 
and vaunted authority,'^ I can assure the reader, that the 
words ^^ who is in heaven '' are marked by Griesbach doubt- 
fuL The same uncertainty must cleave to every argument 
founded upon them; and this uncertainty is multiplied 
into itself by the doubts and varieties of interpretation, 
which are found among orthodox Commentators, even on 
the supposition that the words are genuine. Some of the 
most eminent Trinitarian critics, (R. Stephens, Vatable, 
and Raphel,) have supposed them to signify only, "No 
man is acquainted with the counsels of God so fully as I 
am.'' Since the last edition of this work the orthodox 
commentators, Liicke (a.d. 1833) and De Wette (a.d. 
1846), have followed in the same track. 
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IV. Omniscience. 

1. Rev. ii. 23. " I (Jesus) am he who searchetli the reins 
and hearts ; and I will give unto every one of you according 
to your works." (Produced p. 73. 136. 188.) 

The latter clause so far explains the former as to prove, 
that it alludes to the office of Jesus Christ as the judge of 
men. In order that he may be qualified " to give unto 
every man according to his works," it is evidently necessary, 
that he should know the thoughts and dispositions of their 
hearts. The question between those who assert and those 
who deny his Supreme Divinity is. Whether he possesses 
this knowledge of himself, or whether it is imparted to 
him by a superior. The question is determined by those 
numerous and positive declarations of Scripture formerly 
brought forward, (P. II. ch. 6, 7i} which prove that he 
was instructed by the Father, that he is ordained, 
authorised, and qualified by the Supreme God to execute 
the office of universal judge. Of these passages there is 
one especially decisive ; (Rom.ii.16;) " God shall Judge the 
secrets of men through Jesus Christ." To this evidence Dr. 
Wardlaw chiefly opposes bold assertion. — "The evidence 
on this particular may be brought within very short com- 
pass ; for it is irresistibly conclusive." " Is there any need 
of further witness ? If this be not a direct and unqualified 
claim of a peculiar Divine prerogative, there is no meaning 
in human language, and to ' search the Scriptures ' for clear 
and satisfactory knowledge must be a vain and fruitless 
task." — But he also insists upon the expression " / am he 
that searcheth " as more expressive than the simpler ]]hrase 
"I search." His argument proceeds from inattention to 
the following circumstances. The want of the present 
tense in Hebrew verbs is supplied by the participle, 
following the pronoun, agreeing with it in number and 
person, and having sometimes the definite article prefixed. 
From the Hebrew this construction has been transferred 
into the Greek of the Septuagint and of the New Testa- 
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ment. For example ; the expression^ ** / am he that came 
(it should be, comet h) out of the army/^ ('£70) elfjuv 6 rjicQuv 
ix T?}? Trape/jL^oXff^y 1 Sam. iv. 16,) means only, "/ come 
out of the army/^ In like manner ^^I am he that searcheth'^ 
(Eya> el/jLL 6 ipevv&v) signifies nothing more than "I search/* 
('£70) ipevvcb.) This form of expression is what critics call 
a Hebraism, and " no book in the whole New Testament 
has so many Hebraisms as the Apocalypse.'* (Marsh's 
Michaelis, ch. xxxiii. §.6.) It would in my opinion have 
been better if the authors of the common translation, like 
Archbishop Newcome and the editor of the " Improved 
Version,'* had accommodated the words of Jesus to the 
idiom of the English language. This would have prevented 
Dr. Wardlaw's remark, that the terms ascribed to our hordy 
^^ evidently proceed upon the express assumption, that this 
is the exclusive prerogative of one being only*." 

It may also be observed in reply to Dr. Wardlaw's ar- 
guments from this passage, that, although Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 39) addrest Jehovah 
as alone acquainted with the hearts of men, this does not 
contradict the supposition, that in consequence of the 
all-wise procedures of the Deity subsequent to that period, 
Christ will at the day 0/ general judgement be endued with 
all the knowledge of men's thoughts and dispositions, which 
is necessary to the discharge of his office. 

2. John ii. 24, 25. " He knew all men, and needed not 
that any should testify of man ; for he knew what was in 
man." (p. 73. 137. 188.) 

A profound and intimate- knowledge of human nature 

* Dr. Wardlaw quotes Vigerus to show, that this passage may also be re- 
garded as a Greek idiom. Even if we were so to understand it, and conse- 
quently to take it *^ 08 a descriptive designation qf the individttal to whom it 
belongs" nothing in the phrase itself need prevent us from interpreting it as 
an assertion that the speaker was the delegated Judge of mankind. This would 
be his descriptive designation : and, if so, the representation is in strict ac- 
cordance with Unitarianism. Some further observations, pertaining to this 
text, will be found in Note R. 
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was absolutely requisite to the character of Christ as a 
moral and religious instructor. Irs this knowledge he waa 
transcendeiitly eminent. According to hia own account 
it was imparted to him by the Father. (P. II. ch.fi.) Dr. 
Wardlaw has not attempted to prove the contrary. Tlie 
Unitarian doctrine upon this subject stands hitherto un- 
assailed. In addition to the decisive' proofs formerly 
brought forward I now add, that the woman of Samaria 
(John iv. 17 — 19), instead of inferring from our Saviour's 
supernatural knowledge of her condition and behaviour, 
that he was the omniscient God, appears only to have con- 
cluded, that he was inspired with this knowledge by the 
Almighty : " Sir," said she, " I perceive that thou art a 
prophet," 

3. John xxi. 17. "Lord, thou knowest all things." 
(p. 137—140. 188.) 

The force of this proof is entirely destroyed by the appli- 
cation of the very same language to Christiana in general 
by the author of this Gospel. 1 John ii. 20. "Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and ye know all Ihings." 
The knowledge here attributed to Christiana is represented 
as arising from their unction, OTinspiralion,hy the Almighty. 
Why might not the knowledge of our Saviour arise from 
the same cause? In each case Ihe knowledge of all things 
means only a very extensive and various knowledge. For 
the word " All," as every attentive student of the Scriptures 
knows, is in numerous instances used to signify a very 
great number and variety. (See Schleusner, v. Iln?.) Dr. 
Wardlaw argues, that in this passage the allusion is to our 
Saviour's knowledge of the human heart. This required 
no laboured proof: but his remarks totally fail of reaching 
the point aimed at, viz. to prove, that the knowledge of 
Christ is both universal and miderived. 

Dr. Wardlaw, towards the conclusion of his Discourse 
on the Titles and Attributes of Christ, introduces the fol- 
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lowing observations ; " With regard to all those texts, 
which have been quoted, no attempt is made to prove, that 
upon the ordinary priaciples of construction they are unr 
/airly or unnaturally rendered/' " In those, of which a 
different translation is proposed, it is not pretended that 
the new rendering is more consistent with the rules of syn- 
tax, or the ordinary usage of the original langu^e, than the 
old ; but only that the words are capable of bearing ity — 
that it is possible for them to be so translated.'^ — If the 
cause of orthodoxy requires to be supported by such asser- 
tions as these, no honest man will engage in its defence. 
I unfeignedly hope, that Dr. Wardlaw did not consider 
what he was saying : indeed I believe, that he could not. 
It is my deliberate opinion, (and all Unitarians, who think 
themselves capable of understanding the original, will pro- 
bably agree with me,) that, in the very few instances, in 
which we depart from the common translation, we think 
our versions at least equally fair, natural, and obvious with 
those of Trinitarians. Our translations, we conceive, ex- 
press the sense, in which the words of the sacred authors 
would be immediately understood by those, who lived in 
their age, who used their language, and were familiar with 
their manners, habits, and sentiments. Since we find the 
doctrines of the strict Unity of God, the inferiority of Jesus 
Christ, and the derivation of his Knowledge and power, 
clearly asserted in many hundred passages of Scripture ; 
and since we think the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Divinity of Christ, as now held by the orthodox, both ab- 
surd in themselves and contrary to the general tenor and 
plain language of the Bible, we should be justified in ren- 
dering four or five difficult passages in any allowable man- 
ner, which made them consistent with our primary and in- 
disputable principles. The fact however is, that we are not 
reduced to this necessity. 



OF THE WORKS OF DEITY. 



CHAl'TEll VII. 



EXAMINATION OF THE PASSAGES, IN WHICH THE PECU- 
LIAR WOaKB OF DEITY ARE SUPPOSED TO BEASCRIBED 

TO Christ, 



Da. Wardlaw {p. 143) " affirms, in the 3rd place, that, 
WORKS are ascribed to Jeaua Christ in the Scriptures, to 
which no being is competent but the Supreme God," 

I. First, the miracles of Jeaua are produced as evi 
dencca of his Divinity, Dr. Wardlaw allows, that the m: 
racles themselves are no proof of this doctrine, since " simi 
lar wonders were wrought by the Prophets before and by 
the Apostles after him." But he contends, (p. 143 — 146. 
188) that the peculiar manner, in which our Lord performed 
someof his miracles, "cannot he vindicated from the charge 
oi presumptuous impiety, except by supposing that he pos- 
sessed in himself the power necessary to their accomplish- 
ment ." 

Thus, it is related, (Mat. viii, 26,) that, when a storm 
had arisen on the lalte of Tiberias, " He arose and rebuked 
the winds, and said unto the sea, ' Peace, be atill!' and 
immediately there was a great calm." These words re- 
mind us of that Being, of whom it is said in the subbme 
language of the Psalmist, (Ps. Ixv. 7j) " He stilleth the 
noise of the seas and the noise of their waves, and the 
tumults of the people." But it would have been pre- 
sumptuous impiety in Jesus, if he were a created being, to 
employ expressions, which could lead his fellow- creatures 
to imagine even for an instant, that he claimed equahty 
with God. Therefore, he waa the uncreated Jehovah, 
the Supreme Lord of universal nature. 

Again, we are informed (Mat. viii. 2, 3) that " there came 
a leper to Jesus, doing him obeisance, and saying, ' Sir, if 
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thou ^dlt, thou canst make me clean /'^ The Apostles^ on 
occasions partly similar, (Acts iii. 12. xiv. 15^) disclaimed 
the possession of inherent and Divine power ; and Moses 
and Aaron were punished with exclusion from the land of 
promise, because they performed a miracle ^^ with incon- 
siderate passion, as if the power had resided in themselves,'' 
In this instance however, although Jesus would have ab- 
horred to say or do any thing, which could possibly be in- 
terpreted as a false comparison of himself with the Al- 
mighty, he is simply stated to have replied, ^^ I will ; be 
thou clean :'' and immediately the leprosy was cleansed. 
Therefore, Jesus ^^possest in himself underived and 
independent power. ^' 

The arguments, which I have here presented in a con- 
densed form, appear to me the most ingenious and elo- 
quent pieces of reasoning in Dr. Wardlaw's volume. But 
deplorable is the condition of that tottering system, whose 
advocates, instead of relying upon plain and positive de- 
clarations of Scripture, are obliged to prop it up by far- 
fetcht inferences, and by imaginary hints and allusions ; 
and it is curious and entertaining to observe, how Reason, 
which is discarded and turned out of doors, whenever her 
evidence is unfavourable to the popular system, is called 
up again to the tribunal and treated with all possible re- 
spect, when it is conceived that she can serve the cause of 
orthodoxy even by suggesting the most faint and distant 
analogies. 

I might bid adieu to this argument without any further 
observations. But the charge of " presumptuous impiety '' 
has been brought against the holy and humble Jesus ; he 
is said to have claimed for himself as his original possession 
an unlimited control over the material and moral world. 
Let the reader call to mind those solemn, explicit, and often 
repeated declarations, which were formerly brought forward, 
(P. II. ch. 7» §• 2,) and by which our Lord absolutely 
disclaimed the possession of inherent power, saying that 
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ofhimsey^he could do nothing, and that Ihe Father, dwell- 
ing in binij did the works. I confess, that his express as- 
sertions, when put into the balance with the eloquent and 
ingenious pleadings of one, whose talents and virtues I 
highly esteem, weigh more in my mind than the waters of 
the ocean, when placed in comparison with the drop that 
hangs upon the bucket. 

I have formerly shown, that it was our Lord's usual 
practice before performing a miracle to offer up a prayer 
to his heavenly Father, and that God always granted his 
petition by performing the miracle through him. Thus 
we see the true difference between his mode of exhibiting 
miracles and the conduct of Moses and Aaron, who instead 
of expressing by a humble and pious behaviour their sense 
of dependence upon the Almighty for the power which 
they exerted, gave way, as Dr. Wardlaw properly expresses 
himself, to "inconsiderate passion," and cried out with 
emotions of pride and anger, " Hear now, ye rebels ! must 
we fetch you water out of this rock ?" We have also seen, 
that, although the worshipers of Jupiter and Mercurj- at 
Lystra were induced by the miracle performed by Paul and 
Barnabas to believe that the Gods had come down to them 
in the likeness of men, and thus occasioned a necessity that 
the Apostles should correct their gross delusion by crying 
out, " We also are men of like passions with you ;" yet no 
such inference was ever drawn by the better informed 
spectators in Judea and Galilee, before whom Jcmis dis- 
played his miraculous powers, and he consequently was 
never called upon to guard them against the reception of 
that heathenish sentiment. 

II. Lest any readers should not be " fully convinced " 
by Dr. Wardlaw's reasonings upon the miracles, he pro- 
ceeds to show, "that the creation of all things is 
one of the Works, ascribed in the ScriptureB to Jesus 
Christ." (p. 14fi— 155. 188, 189.) 

The question to be determined is, Whether, supposing 
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that our Saviour created the material universe^ he accom- 
plished this undertaking by his own inherent^ underived, 
and unaided omnipotence^ or whether he was employed 
and empowered to fulfill the counsels of a Superior. Dr. 
Wardlaw affirms^ (p. 155,) that "the Scriptures give no 
countenance to the idea of his executing this work as a 
subordinate agent, a mere instrument, inferior to Jehovah.^' 
I have shown, (P. II. ch. 7- §• I9) that this idea is exprest 
in every passage, which can possibly be interpreted as at- 
tributing the work of creation to Jesus. Three of these 
passages, (John i. 3. 10. Col. i. 16, 17^) together with the 
words quoted in Hebrews i. 10. as referring to the govern- 
ment of Christ, though addrest to Jehovah, form the ground- 
work of such severe and triumphant criticisms, extending 
through ten pages, as will make the hapless Unitarians 
smart so long as Dr. Wardlaw's critical celebrity shall 
endure. 

III. The government of the worlp and the final 
JUDGEMENT are works ascribed to Jesus Christ in numerous 
passages of the New Testament. Dr. Wardlaw contends, 
that they cannot be performed by him, unless he be the 
Omnipotent and Omniscient God. (p. 155 — 163. 188, 189. 
522—524.) 

Before he proceeds to adduce his reasonings in support 
of this doctrine, he gives his readers to understand, that 
Unitarians, or as he calls them, '^ the opposers of our Lord's 
Divinity,'' set aside all those passages of Scripture, which 
ascribe dominion and judgement to Jesus Christ, doubting 
or denying, that he is appointed to execute these offices at 
all. In order to convey this impression he makes several 
quotations from the writings of Mr. Belsham. When he 
extracted these quotations, he could scarcely avoid obser- 
ving, that Mr. Belsham only represents the ideas exprest in 
them as deserving of consideration^ peculiar to himself ^ or 
confined to a few Unitarians only ; (See Belsham's Calm 
Inquiry, p. 318 — 345 ;) and he must know, that Unitarians 
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in general consider the doctrine of the final judgement of 
mankind through Jesus Christ as one of the most prominent 
articles of the Christian revelation, by a regard to which 
their lives ought to be daily regulated. I trust all candid 
inquirers will be advised not to take their opinions of Uni- 
tarianism from the representations of its enemies*. 

In a former part of this Treatise, (P. II. ch. "• §• 3,) I 
have stated and defended the Unitarian doctrine concerning 
the judgement of mankind through Jesus Christ, which is, 
that he is empowered and ordained to execute these ex- 
alted offices by the one tnie God. He himself asserted, 
that "the Father gave him authority to execrate judgment " 
and various explicit declarations of Scripture agree with 
the doctrine of Paul, that he is " ordained by God to be the 
judge of quick and dead." These clear assertions we be- 
lieve ; they are not the deductions of human reason ; they 
ai-e authoritatively taught to mankind in the Scriptures of 
truth; Dr. Wardlaw does not call them in question. He 
nevertheless maintains, that our Lord is not competent to 
discharge the office of universal judge, unless he be per- 
fect God as well as perfect man. But he does not pre- 
tend that this doctrine, like that of the delegated authority 
of Jeaus, is expressly taught in the Scriptures. He only 
insists, that it may be proved by a train of reasoning. 
Leaving the Scriptures, he endeavours to establish it by 
the following argument. The qualifications essential to the 
being, who governs and who is to judge the world, are Om- 
niscience, Omnipotence, and Independence. But these qua- 
lifications cannot be conferred, and belong only to God. 
Since therefore Jesus Christ governs and is to judge the 
world, it follows that he is the Supreme God. 

This argument relates to a subject, the roost subbme and 
awful, and far removed from our knowledge and experience. 

* la Unitarianmn Incapable qf Vindication ([i. 236), Dr. Wardlaw allows 
that hia language " ought to have hecii qualified." It is accordiEgly coirected 
in the 4th and 5lh editions of his Discourses. 
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I fear therefore to maintain my side of the question in the 
same dogmatical terms^ in which Dr. Wardlaw maintains 
his. But^ with a conviction that the Scriptures alone can 
afford us information upon this subject^ and with reluctance 
to argue the point at all upon the grounds of mere human 
reason^ I shall venture to say^ that the qualifications of 
Omniscience^ Omnipotence^ and Independence, do not ap- 
pear to me essential to the office of the delegated governor 
and judge of mankind. I do not see any reason, why the 
power of such a personage should extend beyond the world 
over which he presides, or why his knowledge should com- 
prehend the actions, characters, and deserts, not only of 
those who come before his tribunal, but of all intelligent 
beings, who have existed in other regions of space and in 
other periods of eternity*. So far as I can judge, the 
power and knowledge of such an exalted person may ratio- 
nally be supposed to be not only limited^ but also derived 
and dependent. It is only requisite that he possess the 
knowledge and power essential to the execution of his of- 
fice : how he possesses them, whether by his own nature 
or by derivation from the Almighty and Omniscient God, 
appears to be of no moment. I conceive therefore that no 
valid objection can be brought, from the improbability of 
the doctrine in the view of unprejudiced reason^ against the 
plain and obvious sense of those passages of Scripture, 
M hich describe the offices of Christ in his exalted state, and 
represent him as discharging them in subordination to God 
the Father. 

In his Discourse on this subject Dr. Wardlaw asserts, 
that the necessity of Omniscience, Omnipotence, and In- 
dependence, in the delegated judge of mankind, is so obvi- 
ous, that it would be a waste of time to prove it, and that 
he must be sadly prest by his system, who can feel a mo- 
ment's hesitation in acknowledging it. In a note however 
(Note O, p. 523) he states the following reasons, why it is 

* Sec Note R at the end of the Volume. 
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requisite that the delegated judge of ntankind, aa well as 
the Being who confers upon him his commission and au- 
thority, should be in his own nature nothing inferior to 
the Supreme God : " Divest the judge of his Divine Ma- 
jesty; and you render it impossible to feel, in anticipating 
our appearance before him, that trembling awe which the 
thought of the future judgement ought always to inspire. 
We do not feel as if satisfied with his decisions. The ne- 
cessity of instant unquestioning submission, under which 
the mind sinks in the contemplation of a Divine Judge, 
ceases to impress it. We begin immediately to think of 
possible errors, and of appeal to higher authority." — To 
my mind nothing can be more shocking than these expres- 
sions. For w ho, but the most proud, profane, and hardened 
wretch can imagine his appearance before the judgement- 
seat of Christ without a trembling awe, and " begin imme- 
diately to think of possible en-ors and of appeal to higher 
authority?" I have so good an opinion of the author of 
these dreadful, and I trust, hasty sentences, as to believe, 
that, if it shall please God to spare his useful life, and to 
relieve his mind from that heavy load of prejudice under 
which it labours, he will tremble even at the idea of having 
employed such language, and will submit to have his actions 
tried and his destiny pronounced by any being, whom God 
shall have appointed to be his judge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



EXAMINATION OF THE PASSAGES IN WHICH 8UPRKME 
WORSHIP IS SUPPOSED TO BE GIVEN TO CHRIST. 

Dr. Wardlaw's fourth general head of arguments for 
the Divinity of Christ consist of those, by which he en- 
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deavours to prove that our Saviour is ** represented in 
Scripture as the proper object of that worship, which 
cannot without impious idolatry be addrest to any other 
being than the Supreme God/' 

I. In the first place, he argues from the worship or 
obeisance offered to Christ dtiring his public ministry upon 
our earth. But, with great propriety, he omits noticing 
the instances of this obeisance particularly ^ because in the 
greater number of them ** the kind and degree of intended 
homage cannot with certainty be ascertained." He there- 
fore only offers the following general remark. " In some 
of these instances, as must strike every reader of the Gospel 
history, there is so striking a resemblance, so very near an 
approach to Divine worship, that we should have expected 
a creature actuated by such principles as were formerly 
described, tenderly alive to a sense of his infinite inferiority, 
and jealous of the glory of the God that sent him, to have 
said, on such occasions, as the Apostle Peter did to Cor- 
nelius — * Stand up : I myself also am a man ;' or as the 
angel to John, when he fell at his feet to worship him ; — 
^See thou do it not — worship God.'^' (p. 163, 164. 190.) 

The observations, which I submit to the candid reader 
in reply, are these. 

1. We know, that it was the constant practice of our 
Lord, when the admiration of the multitude was excited 
by his discourses or his miracles, to raise their minds from 
himself to God, representing the Father as the original 
fountain of his wisdom and authority, and therefore the 
only proper object of their supreme gratitude and venera- 
tion. We know, that in various instances the spectators 
did entertain these just * sentiments, glorifying God for 
having given such power to Jestts. We also know, that, 
whenever our Lord claimed or encouraged honour towards 
himself, he represented it as due to him only as the ambassa- 
dor of the Supreme Gody saying that ^^ all men should honoui* 
the Son, as (that is, becatise) they honour the Father ; for 
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he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father who 
hath sent him." We do not know, that homage was ever 
offered to him without a higher reference to God, and that 
he accepted it without a hint of its impropriety. 

2. The angel, whose conduct Dr. Wardlaw contrasts 
with that of Jesus, was Jesus himself. I shall explain my 
reasons for this opinion by producing all the passages of 
the Apocalypse, which make mention of this angel, adding 
such brief observations as appear suitable to confirm the 
proposed view of the subject. 

Rev. i. \, 2. "The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him to show unto his servants things which 
must shortly come to pass, and he sent and signified it by 
his Angel (Jesus) unto his servant John ; who bare record 
of the word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
and of all things that he saw," — Here observe. First, that 
the words "he sent and signified" appear in the original 
at least, if not in this translation, to refer to God rather 
than to Jesus ; 2ndly, that the term " angel " or " messen- 
ger" is apphed in Scripture to any being, who acts as the 
medium of comrauuication between God and mankind ; 
Srdly, that John is said in the second verse to bear record 
"of the testimony of Jesus Christ," and not of an angel 
intermediate between Jesus Christ and himself. Accord- 
ingly we find from what follows, that Jesus Christ delivered 
this testimony to John in his own person. See the ninth 
and following verses, and the second and third Chapters. 

The same Angel is probably represented as speaking to 
John in the following passages ; ch.iv.l. x.4.8.11. xi. I, 
2,3. xii. 10, 11, 13. These passages however contain no- 
thing, which tends to determine the question, whether the 
Angel was Jesus Christ or an intermediate being between 
him and John. The next passage is somewhat clearer. 
Ch, xiv. 13, 14. John hears a voice speaking to him from 
heaven ; he looks, and sees in the heavens a white cloud, 
upon which "one xils like unf.o the son of man" This 
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seems to imply, that the being whose voice he heard was 
the Son of Man, Jesus Christ. All reasonable hesitation 
is however removed by the two remaining passages, which 
relate to the intercourse between this Angel and John. 
Ch. xix. 9, 10. ^^ And he saith unto mcy * Write, Blessed 
are they which are called unto the marriage-supper of the 
lamb/ And he saith unto msy ^ These are the true sayings 
of God :^ and I fell at his feet to worship him. And he 
said unto me, * See thou do it not ; I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren, that have the testimony of Jesus ; 
worship God ;' for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy/' Rev. xxii. 1 — 5. *^ And he showed me a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal,^' &c. Ver. 6 — 17- 
^^ And he said unto me, ^ These sayings are faithful and 
true ;' and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel 
to show unto his servants the things which must shortly 
be done : behold, I come quickly : blessed is he that keep- 
eth the sayings of the prophecy of this book. And I John 
saw these things and heard them. And, when I had heard 
and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the an- 
gel which showed me these things. Then saith he unto me, 
^ See thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant, and of 
thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book : worship . God.' And he saith unto 
mc, * Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book : 
for the time is at hand. He that is unjust, let him be un- 
just still ; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still ;^ 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still. And, behold, I come 
quickly; and my reward is w4th me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last. Blessed 
are they that do His commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city: for without are dogs and sorcerers and whore- 
mongers and murderers and idolators, and whosoever loveth 
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and maketh a lie. I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify 
unto you these things in the churches, I am the root and 
the otfspring of David, and the bright and morning star.' " 
Here we may remark, 1st; These passages, (Rev. six. 9, 
10. and Rev. xxii. 1 — 16,) are so similar, that the latter, 
which is the more full and clear of the two, may properly 
be used aa an explanation of the former ; 2ndly, The ad- 
dresses of the Angel, who gave the revelation to John, are, 
in various parts of the hook, introduced with this formula, 
" He sail/i for, said) unto mi:" and, in the two passages 
just quoted, this formula appears throughout to refer to the 
same person aa the speaker ; Srdly, If the same person be 
the speaker throughout, various expressions in the latter 
passage prove him to be Jesus Christ, such as, " Behold, I 
come quickly," " My reward is with me to give every man 
according as hia work shall be," " / am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last." " I Jesus 
have sent mine angel (John) to testify unto you these things 
in the churches ; " 4thly, In the 6th verse of the 22nd chap- 
ter, the speaker says to John, " The Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel, (I would interpret it, "The Lord 
God of the holy prophets hath sent me, his angel,"} to show 
unto his servants the things that must shortly be done ■" by 
supposing the speaker to be Jesus Christ, we perceive a, 
close resemblance between this passage and the words, 
with which the book opens, "The revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants things 
which fnuat shortly come to pass ;" 5thly, The reply deli- 
vered in each instance to John, when he fell down to wor- 
ship, is wrongly translated in the common version; the 
true sense of these passages, as given by Doddridge and 
others, is as follows ; ch. xix. 10. " And I fell before his 
feet to worship him : but he saith unto me, ' See thou do 
it not ; I am a fellow-servant (of God) with thee, and with 
thy brethren who have (that gift of prophecy which is) the 
testimony to Jesus : worship God.' For the testimony to 
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Jesus 18 the spirit of prophecy.'^ Ch. xxiL 9. ** And he 
saith unto me, ^ See thou do it not ; I am a fellow-servant 
(of God) with thee, and with thy brethren the prophets, 
and with them, who keep the sayings of this book : wor- 
ship God/^^ 

Such are the reasons, which induce me to believe, that 
there was no intermediate angel between our Saviour and 
John, but that Jesus Christ himself delivered the revelation 
to the writer of the book. The supposition of an inter- 
mediate angel is not only gratuitous and destitute of all 
foundation, but is allowed to be encumbered with great 
difficulties. The other supposition reduces the whole book 
to greater clearness and consistency, and, I doubt not, 
would have occurred to all readers as the obvious and in- 
disputable meaning of the writer, if it had not afforded 
strong evidence against the popular doctrine of the Divi- 
nity of Christ*. 

II. The second proof, produced by Dr. Wardlaw, that 
our Lord accepted without a hint of its impropriety the 
homage due only to God, is the exclamation of Thomas, 
^•* My lord and my god ?^ 

I have formerly observed, that this exclamation of asto- 
nishment and delight includes a confession on the part of 
Thomas, that Jesus was his master and his inspired in- 
structor in religion and virtue. Although therefore the 
mode of expression was strong in proportion to the strength 
of the Apostle's feelings, it did not exceed the truth, and 
the reply of Jesus was perfectly proper, " Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed are they, 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.^' 

III. In the third place. Dr. Wardlaw produces (p. 166 
— 168. 190, 191) a class of passages, which, in the common 



* Dr. Wardlaw*s objections to ttiis supposition in Unitarianism Incapable 
of Vindication are stated, and the answers, which in my Sequel I gave to his 
o])jections, are reprinted in Note S at the end of the Volume. 
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translation of the Bible, contaiu the phrase, "calling on 
the name of the Lord" or, " of Chrisl." 

From our author's confident language it is evident, that 
he saw through this subject in an instant by a glance of 
inspiration. I am less highly favoured. I have spent a 
whole day in examining all the passages, where the word 
{eTTtKaXiofiai,) translated " /o call upon " occurs, carefully 
comparing the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Enghsh. In 
the evening I rest from my labour with a persuasion, that 
much may be said on each side of the question, and, in- 
stead of being able to form a very decided opinion, I am 
inclined to consider this as one of the difficulties left in 
revelation for the purpose of inculcating humility and 
candour. 

The passages, brought forward by Dr. Wardlaw, are as 
follows. 

Acts ii. 21. "And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved." 
Rom. X. 11, 13, 13. "For the Scripture saith, 'Whosoever 
beheveth on Him shall not be ashamed.' For there is no 
difl'crence between the Jew and the Greek; for the same 
Lord over all is rich unto all thai call upon him; for, 
' Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.' " The last words are quoted from the prophecy of 
Joel. (ch. ii. 32.) They signify, that every one, who in a 
season of distress called upon God for assistance, would he 
delivered from danger and afihction. The occurrence of 
the word Jehovah in the original Hebrew proves, that He 
is the Being here intended ; nor does the train of St. Paul's 
reasoning afford any ground to believe, that he makes 
mention of the worship of Chrisl. The sentiment, which 
he expresses, is evidently this; that "God, who is no re- 
specter of persons, but who accepts the sincere endeavours 
of all in every nation who fear and obey him, makes no 
difference between the Jew and the Gentile merely on 
account of their extraction, but is rich in mercy and bene- 
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ficence to all in every part of his creation, who cry unto 
him for help/' The object of the Apostle from the com- 
mencement of the Chapter is to illustrate the difference 
between " the righteousness, which is of the law/^ arising 
from the performance of external actSy and " the righteous- 
ness, which is of faith," arising from the exercise of the 
understanding and the heart. This difference he exempli- 
fies, first, by the profession of faith in Jesus Christy v. 6 — 10, 
and secondly, by the worship of Gody v. 11 — 14. 

The remaining passages of this class refer not to Jehovah, 
but to Christ, 

Acts ix. 14. "And here he hath authority from the 
chief-priests to bind all tliat call on thy name.'' Ver. 21. 
** Is not this he that destroyed them, which called on this 
name in Jerusalem ?" xxii. 16. "Arise and be baptized 
and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord'* 
1 Cor. i. 2. " Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, 
to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints, unth all that in every place call upon the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

It is not disputed, that these passages may be so trans- 
lated without any offence against critical propriety. But 
it is also certain, that the original words may equally well, 
as far as respects grammar , be translated thus ; " And here 
he hath authority from the chief-priests to bind all, that are 
called by thy nam£ :" ** Is not this he that destroyed them, 
who are called by this name in Jerusalem V *^ Arise, and be 
baptized and wash away thy sins, taking upon thyself his 
namei" "To the church of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, 
with all that in every place are called by the nam>e of Jems 
Christ our Lord." 

When I laid down the general principles to be followed 
in investigating the sense of the Scriptures, I observed, 
that, if a passage of the New Testainent admits of being 
translated in two different ways, the student ought to desist 
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from making a choice between them, until the doctrine of 
Scripture is ascertained by other unambiguous expressions. 
This maxim applies to the class of passages under con- 
sideration. He, who is convinced upon other grounds, 
that supplication to Christ was the common practice of the 
primitive believers, is justified in adopting the translation 
of these passages, which is accommodated to that sup- 
position. On the other hand, he who finds no certain 
evidence of the prevalence of prayer to Christ among the 
first disciples, is right in adopting that translation, which 
gives consistency to the sense of Scripture. 

To be called by the name of a person is a phrase of very 
frequent occurrence in the Sacred Scriptures. It signifies 
to belong to that person. Dent, xxviii. 10. Moses, having 
promised to the children of Israel the blessing of God upon 
their obedience, adds, " And all people of the earth shall 
see, that thou art called by the name of Jehovah, and they 
shall be afraid of thee." The descendants of Abraham are 
said to be called by the name of Jehovah in several other 
passages ; (2 Chron. vii, 14. Isa, xliii. J. Jer. siv. 9. xv. 16, 
Dan, ix, 19 ;) the expression signifies, that they belonged to 
Jehovah as hia worshipers and the objects of his protection 
and favour. In like manner, the temple at Jerusalem, 
{1 Kings viii, 43. Jer. vii. 10, 11. 14. 30. xxxii. 34. xxxiv. 
15,) the city of Jerusalem itself, (Dan. ix. 18, 19,) the ark 
of the covenant, (2 Sam, vi. 2,) and the converted heathens, 
(Amos ix. 12. Agts xv, 1?,) are said " to be called by the 
name of Jehovah." The expression signifies only, that they 
were his. Thus also, to be called by the name of Christ, 
was the same thing as lo belong to Christ, to be hia disci- 
ples, to pro/ens his religion. Flence in the Epistle ijf 
James we find the phrase employed in a manner, which is 
free from all ambiguity ; ch. ii. 6, 7- " Do not rich men op- 
press you, and draw you before the judgement seats? Do 
not they blaspheme that worthy name, by the which ye are 
called '('" Althougli, in these examples, the form of ex- 
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pression in the Greek is different^ the sense appears to be the 
same as in the passages^ which I am now endeavouring to 
illustrate. Being called by the name of Christ signified the 
same thing as professing the religion of Christy and hence 
became a common designation of the primitive believers*. 
IV. Dr. Wardlaw next produces two passages from the 
Epistles of Paul, in which ^^ Jesus is acknowledged in 
connection with God the Father as ordering the events of 
providence.^^ 

1 Thess. iii. 11, 12, 13. "Now God himself and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto 
you: and the Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another and toward all men, even as we 
do toward you; to the end he may stabUsh your hearts 
unblameable in hoUness before God even our Father, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints.'' 
(p. 73. 169. 191.) 

2 Thess. ii. 16, 17- "And now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God even our Father, who hath loved us, and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope through 
grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you in every good 
word and work.'' (p. 73. 169, 170. 191.) 

In these passages, Jesus Christ is represented as co- 

* On consulting various translations and commentaries, which have appeared 
since the above remarks were written, I find my doubts about the exact mean- 
ing of the phrase under consideration confirmed rather than dispelled. I find 
the Unitarians (e. g. Stoltz, Fritzsche, Edgar Taylor, and S. Sharpe) inclining 
more than was formerly the case to the translation, which has been generally 
adopted by Trinitarians. On the other hand, Billroth, a critic, highly esteemed 
for his orthodoxy, and honoured with a place in the Biblical Cabinet {Edin. 
1837. voL I. p. 36), pronounces the following decision, which is in accordance 
with the judgement of Hammond and a host of the most celebrated commen- 
tators : — 

** *E7riKa\ei(T9ai to ovofia tov Kvpiov is a form of expression borrowed 
from the Hebrew, and is used to denote, not an individual act of calling upon 
God, but, in general, a life of reverence to God, or of true religion ; and so the 
words, which originally referred merely to the external act, are used both in 
the Jewish and still more decidedly in the Christian Scriptures." 
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operating with the Father in aiding, directing, conaohng, 
and edifying his disciples. Other Scriptures attribute to 
him the same offices. But it ia clearly stated in many 
parts of the New Testament, that our Lord discharges 
these offices in subordination to the Father, aud by means 
of power and knowledge communicated from him. In 
conformity with these statements we ought to understand 
the passages before us, which do not contain an " invoca- 
tion " either of God or of Jesus, but a devout wish of aid 
and direction from them ; and which guard against the 
supposition of their equality by giving to one of them only 
that title, which belongs to the Supreme Deity alone, God 
THE Father. 

Dr. Wardlaw is, as usual, very unfortunate in his minuter 
criticisms. He observes, with respect to the former of the 
two passages, that "Ike Lord," in the 12th verse, is evi- 
dently Ihe Lord Jesus Christ. Griesbach however has 
marked this word (foM6(/M/*. If it be omitted, the passage 
will read thus ; " Now God himself and our Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you, and make 
you to increase and abound in love one toward another," 
&c. The various examples of inattention to the correct- 
ness of the Greek text, which 1 have observed, constrain 
me to think, that Dr. Wardlaw has made his bold asser- 
tions (p. 197) concerning Griesbach's emendations without 
taking the trouble to examine whether they were true or 
falsef. 

* See also Schott lad Wiaier. Oimnimt. adloc. Lips. 1834. 

t Dr. Wardlaw replies {Unit. Incap. nf Find. p. 264), that he was not 
" guilty of even the slighteat degree of inittention," becauae he proraeded 
" upon the prindple, that whatever Orieibscb releiofrl waa Grifabach'i lext." 
Did Dr. WardlaiT Chen reall; think himself jiutiHed in telling an audience, 
ignorant upon the subject, and ineapable of detecting the fallacy of his asser- 
tions, that a number of expressions were "yisl in ihe slightest degree tovched" 
by Griesbach, only because Griesbach had not absolutely thrown them out of 
llie te^t, although he had espreaaly stated his opinion, that considerable evl. 
dence might be adiaiiced against llicir getiuinencsa: 
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With respect to the second of these passages. Dr. 
Wardlaw endeavours to confirm his argument by re- 
marking, that Christ is ^^not only associated with God, 
but in the order of address put before himP He makes 
the same observation upon another passage, (2 Cor. xiii. 
14. p. 51,) where also Christ is mentioned in the order of 
the sentence before God. This argument at the utmost 
rests on very dubious ground. It is the idiom of the 
English language, when a verb has more than one nomi- 
native, to place that first, which is considered the highest 
in dignity and eminence. In Latin the rule is the reverse ; 
the most important object being mentioned Idst. Whether 
there be any established practice upon this subject in Greek, 
I must confess myself unable to say ; but I do not take Dr. 
Wardlaw^s rule upon trust. Besides, I cannot see how this 
observation is applicable to prove the Trinitarian doctrine. 
For, although it cannot be denied, that Christ is often put 
before God the Father in the affections of his worshipers, 
I never knew, that his superiority to the Father was a doc- 
trine taught by systematic theologians. Perhaps the true 
cause, why the name of God follows that of Christ in this 
benediction, is, that a considerable train of words is con- 
nected with it by the relative pronoun. Moreover, some 
very eminent critics think, that the Apostle intended a cli- 
max proceeding from the mention of his own labours in 
V. 15, first to Christ, as the head of the Church, and then 
to God, as the original fountain of all blessings.* 

V. Dr. Wardlaw (p. 171) further argues for the Divinity 
of Christ from ^* the forms of benediction, with which the 

tion to Griesbach's emendations and criticisms, which I have had occasion 
to notice in commenting upon the passages where they occur, are not the only 
examples, which I might have brought forward. What will Dr. Wardlaw say 
of his conduct in choosing a text for one of his Discourses, of which nearly 
the latter half is rejected as spurious by " that great critic," whom he here 
professes to look up to as " infinitely better qualified to weigh the claims of 
different readings than himself '? 
* Schott and Winzer, p. 262. 
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Epistles generally open or concludcj and which cannot be 
viewed in any other light than as brief prayers for the Di- 
vine blessing on the churches and individuals to whom 
they are addressed." 

From this view of the apostolic benedictions I am not 
disposed to dissent. Properly speaking, they imply only 
benevolent wishes for happiness, mutual love, and all tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings, to be bestowed by God and 
Jesus upon the persons addrest. But, as almost every 
wish of an habitually pious man includes a prayer, they 
may also be considered as aspirations of the mind to God, 
who is the object of prayer. It is to be observed however, 
(See above, P. II. ch. 4,) that, in every instance of such 
benedictions, a marked distinction is made between "God 
the Father" who is the only True God, and " the Lard 
Jesus Christ" who, according to the doctrine stated in 
other parts of Scripture, exercises his functions, as the 
guardian and benefactor of the Christian church, in sub- 
jection to God and by means of qualifications imparted 
from him. 

VI. 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. " For this thing / besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And he said unto 
me, ' My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.' Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me." (p. 73. 1/0, 171. 191.) 

Several of the most eminent Trinitarians both in ancient 
and modem times have supposed, that Paul intended by 
" Ike Lord" to signify God the Father. With due deference 
to their judgement, the mention of Christ in the latter part 
of the passage seems to me to indicate, that he was the 
person, whom Paul " besought." If so, we have a clear 
instance of an earnest supplication for aid, addrest to 

VII. Acts vii. 59, SO. "And they atoned Stephen, calling 
upon (Jeans) and saying, ' Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;' 
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and he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, ' Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge/ ^^ (p. 72. 172 — 175. 192.) 

The view of the nature of Christ, conceived by Stephen 
when he invoked him, may be inferred from the vision, 
exhibited for his support and consolation. See ver. 55. 
He called upon Jesus, not as God but as standing at the 
right hand of Gody that is, appointed and empowered by 
God to direct the affairs of his church, and to guard the 
lives and preserve the souls of his servants. The example 
therefore of this dying martyr, even if it authorise us to 
pray to Christ, affords no proof of his Supreme Divinity. 

With respect to the second ejaculation, ** Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge^^ it was probably addrest to God, 
the Judge of all, to whom the expiring saint appears pre- 
viously and deliberately to have diverted his attention in 
the solemn act of kneeling dofwn. 

I confess however, that I am not able, completely to my 
own satisfaction, to reconcile these two instances of the 
invocation of Jesus with those numerous and clear direc- 
tions*, which represent the Father as the only proper ob- 
ject of religious adoration. But I humbly trust, that, if 
from this and every other difficulty, which occurs to me in 
the study of Divine revelation, I learn modesty and charity, 
if I am careful to comply with those explicit and often-re- 
peated injunctions, which command the worship of the 
Father in spirit and in truth, if I regard with due re- 
verence and admiration the character, the doctrines, and 
the precepts of Jesus Christ, and endeavour to testify my 
love to him by keeping his commandments^ though men may 
condemn me, he will approve: and, if any one should 
harshly reply, that I must dispel my doubts, and not pre- 
tend that upon such a subject the Bible contains any diffi- 
culties, I answer in the words of a venerable Prelate, to 

* Such as, John xv. 16. xvi. 23. Rom. i. 8. vii. 25. xv. 6. 1 Cor. xv. 57. Eph. 
hi. H— 21. V. 20. Phil. iii. 3. Col. i. 3. 12. iii. 17. Heb. xiii. 15. 1 Peter i. 17. 
iv. 11. 
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whom the public is under great obligations both as a de- 
fender of truth, and much more as an example of candour 
and Christian moderation ; " If different men, in carefully 
and conscientiously examining the Scriptures, should arrive 
at different conclusions, even on points of the last import- 
ance ; we trust that God, who alone knows what every man 
is capable of, will be merciful to him that is in error, Wc 
trust that he will pardon the Unitarian, if he be in an eiTor, 
because he has falleu into it from the dread of becoming 
an Idolater, of giving that glory to another which he con- 
ceives to be due to God alone. If the worshiper of Jesus 
Christ be in an error, we trust that God will pardon his 
mistake, because he has fallen into it from a dread of dis- 
obeying what he conceives to be revealed concerning the 
nature of the Son, or commanded concerning the honour to 
be given him. Both are actuated by the same principle — 
THE PEAE OF GoD; and, though that priociple impels 
them into different roads, it is our hope and belief, that, if 
they add to their faith charity, they will meet in heaven." — 
Bp. Watson's Theological Tracts, Preface, p. xvii, 
xviii. 

VIII. Heb. i, 6. " And let all the angels of God worship 
him." (p. 179. 192.) 

It ia well known, that the word translated "worship" 
denoted only that obeisance, which was offered to superiors 
as a mark of profound respect ; and that the term "angel" 
ia applied to any being, who was employed to communicate 
the will of God to mankind. The application of this pas- 
sage to Christ consequently proves nothing more than his 
superiority to all the messengers previously sent from God 
for the instruction of mankind, thus agreeing with the ob- 
ject of the writer throughout this part of his epistle, 

IX. The only other instance of the worship of Christ 
cited by Dr. Wardlaw, is the sublime vision, described in 
the 5th chapter of the Revelation, in which all rational 
creatures are represented attributing common honours to 
God and to Jesus. 
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Even in this most splendid description of the glory of 
Christ, his inferiority to Almighty God is distinctly marked. 
It is not true, as Dr. Wardlaw asserts, (p. 131, First Edi- 
tion,) that he ^^ is represented as occupying the same throne 
with the EtemaU^ On the contrary, while God sits upon 
the throne in token of his supremacy, (See ch. iv. 2. 8 — 11. 
T. 1. 7* 13,) Christ, the lamb, stands in the middle space be- 
tween the throne and the elders^ and afterwards goes up to 
take the book out of the hand of him that sits on the 
throne. See ver. 6, 7«* 

The inferiority of Christ to the " Lord God Almighty, 
who liveth for ever and ever,^^ being so clearly exprest in 
the vision, the language of the worshiping multitudes 
ought to be understood conformably to this distinction. 
They ascribe "blessing and honour and glory and power ^' 
both to God and to the Lamb ; and to both this tribute 
was unquestionably due. For, as we learn from many 
other parts of Scripture, Christ is justly raised to this glo- 
rious pre-eminence, as a reward for his virtuous humiliation 
and obedience unto death, and as the qualification by which 
he is enabled to discharge the offices of his exalted state. 
The praise of the angels and redeemed saints is therefore 
agreeable to the general doctrine of the New Testament ; 

* Dr. Wardlaw, having in his Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication^ p. 268, 
acknowledged the truth of my remark, has in the later Editions of his Dis- 
courses (p. 1 76) supprest the assertion above quoted from the First Edition. 
But he maintidns, that Jesus is " plainly and unequivocally described as occu- 
pying the same throne with the Eternal " in other passages, viz. in Rev. iii. 21 
vii. 15 — 17; xxii. 1. 3. It will be sufficient to quote the first of these pas- 
sages, in order to perceive the import of them all. " To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne." Here Jesus " plainly and unequivocally " 
affirms, that those of his followers, who overcome the various trials and temp- 
tations that surround them, shall be rewarded by him with power and glory, 
which reward is desciibed as sitting with him upon his throne, as he is already 
rewarded by God with power and glory, which are in like manner represented 
by saying, that he sits upon the same throne with his Father, These passages 
therefore are in perfect and obvious accordance with those, which depict the 
dominion of our Saviour in his present glorified state as conferred by the Su- 
preme Being. They consequently afford no evidence of his Supreme Divinity. 
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it is agreeable to Unitarianism ; it is agreeable to the prac- 
tice, and consonant to the most grateful feelings and fixed 
sentiments, of Unitarians. They, in their churches upon 
earth, are heard to join the adoring throngs above in " say- 
ing with a loud voice, ' Worthy is the lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing : ' " and there is even 
some reason to apprehend that, when Trinitarians employ 
the same language, they use it, not so much out of regard 
to the supposed eternal Deity of Christ, as to the might 
and wisdom, to which he has been elevated by the Father. 
See Barrow's Sermons, v. II, No. 31. p. 434. 445 — 443. 

But, whilst it is proper, that we should give utterance 
to these convictions and feelings respecting our highly ex- 
alted redeemer, we are bound to confine to Him, that hath 
" highly exalted him," our supreme affection, our highest 
adoration, and our most profound submission. 

But it is argued, that, since God and Christ, in this in- 
stance receive thesame tribute o/^rai«e, they must be equal 
in eternity, in power, and in glory. Indeed those, who 
maintain the Supreme Divinity of Christ, commonly repre- 
sent it as a circumstance of great moment, whenever he is 
mentioned in conjunction with the Father, and in the same 
or similar terms with him. It will therefore be pro]]er to 
consider more particularly, what inferences follow from the 
application of the same language in the same sentence to 
Almighty God and to some other being. The following 
passages may serve the purpose. Ex. xiv. 31, "And, the 
people feared Jehovah, and believed Jehovah and his sei~vant 
Moses." 1 Sam. xii. 18, "And all the people greatly 
feared Jehovah and Samuel." 1 Chron, xxix. 20. " And 
all the congregation blessed Jehovah, God of their fathers, 
and bowed down their heads, and worshiped Jehovah and 
the King." 2 Chron, xxxi, 8. "And, when Hezekiah and 
the princes came and saw the heaps, they blessed Jehovah 
and his people Israel." Acts xv. 28. " ft seemed good to 
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sentence offer not only praises, but even prayers, both to 
him and to Almighty God. We know however, that the 
Mahommedans are as strenuous as the Unitarians in main- 
taining, that God is but one person ; and they certainly 
entertain no higher conceptions of Mahommed than Uni- 
tarians of Jesus. Their language proves, that a person 
may be conceived to be infinitely inferior to God as his 
creature and his dependent, and yet, in consideration of 
the power and glory to which God has raised him, he may 
be praised and even petitioned in connection with his Cre* 
ator and the Creator of all.* 



CHAPTER IX. 

EXAMINATION OF THE REMAINING ARGUMENTS PROr 
DUCED BY DR. WARDL.AW TO PROVE THE SUPREME 
DIVINITY OP JESUS CHRIST. 

That I may do full justice to the evidence of the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, and omit none of its " prominent and pal- 
pable evidences,^^ I shall in this Chapter consider all the 
remaining arguments for the Divinity of Christ, which are 
produced by Dr. Wardlaw, but which do not come under 
the foregoing heads. 

John X. 30. " I and my Father are one.^^ (p. 72.) 
Many of the most eminent orthodox critics both in 
ancient and modern times have allowed, that this passage 

affords no proof of the proper Deity of Christ. ^^ The an- 

• 

* Some further observations on the subject of this Chapter, reprinted from 
my Sequelf will be found in Note T at the end of the present Volume. 
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cients," says Calvin, " improperly applied this passage to 
prove that Christ is of the same substance with the Father. 
For Christ does not argue concerning unity of substance, 
but speaks of tlie consent which he has with the Father, so 
that whatever is done by Christ will be confirmed by the 
Father's power*," 

Even supposing the doctrine of the Trinity to be pre- 
viously established, this passage does not seem to nie to 
admit of being interpreted with reference to it. To express 
that doctrine, we should expect our Lord to have said ; " I 
and my Father and the Holy Spirit are one : " and the 
sentence, even thus completed, would not have been appli- 
cable to the purpose, unless it had been further espl^ned, 
in what sense the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, are one. 

Ill numerous passages of the New Testament, two or 
more persons are said to be one, that is, as one, in order to 
denote a perfect agreement of design and operation. Thus, 
1 Cor. iii. 8. Paul and Apollos, " he that planted and he 
that watered, were one." The expression signified, that, 
although they undertook different functions, they were as 
much united in the end and object of their labours, as if 
they had been but one person. In Gal. iii. 28. the Apostle 
says, "There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus." The reception of believers into 
the Christian church levelled all worldly distinctions, and 
produced such an entire consent and co-operation, such a 
union of views, interests, and dispositions, that Jews and 
Gentiles, freemen and slaves, males and females, came to 
be, as it were, but one person, together with Jesus Christ, 
Since it was, or ought to have been, as impossible for them 
to oppose one another as for a man to contend against 
himself, they are said to have had but oue body, one set 
of members, one heart, and one soul, and to have been 

• Quoted in UeUUam'a Calm Inquiry, p. 231. 
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a 



members of the body of Christ, of his flesh and of his 
bones/' (Acts iv. 32. Rom. xii. 5. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 27. 
Eph. iv. 4. V. SO.) 

Upon the same idea proceeds the observation, that, when 
a man and woman are united in the marriage connection, 
they are no longer two persons^ but one, (Mat. xix. 5, 6. 
Eph. V. 31,) that is, they have no longer any separate 
objects or interests, but agree in their aims, wishes, and 
affections. 

These instances lead to the true interpretation of our 
Lord's remark, that he and the Father were one person. 
The expression must be understood figuratively. It sig- 
nified, that Jesus had precisely the same designs and wishes 
with the Father, and that they co-operated as if they had 
but a single mind. 

That this is the true interpretation of our Saviour's 
words, is placed beyond doubt by those passages, in 
which he repeats the assertion, that he and the Father 
were one, praying, that all his disciples might be one in 
the same sense. John xvii. 11. " H oly Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as we are!^ Ver. 20 — 23. "Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also, who shall believe on me 
through their word, that they all may be one, as thou. 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us ; that the world may believe, that thou hast sent me : 
and the glory, which thou gavest me, I have given them, 
that they may be one, even as we are ofie, I in them, and 
thou in m£, that they may be made perfect in one." 

If this be the only allowable explanation of the phrase, 
" / and my Father are one^ what has been said sufficiently 
illustrates another passage, produced by Dr. Wardlaw, of 
a similar nature. John xiv. 9, 10. " I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me ; and he that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father." (p. 72.) 

The only remaining passage, which Dr. Wardlaw has 
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produced, and almost the only remaining passage, which 
has commonly been produced by Trinitarians, as a proof 
of the Deity of Christ, is Phil. ii. 6. " Who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God." (pp. 26. 76. 85. 253. 28?. 547—553.) 

Afler attending carefully to the ingenious argumenta- 
tion, by which Hammond and a few others have attempted 
to justify this translation, I am satisfied, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be deduced out of the original words of St. Paul, The 
literal translation of them is, " Who, being in the form of 
God, did not esteem it a prey to be as God*." Since there 
ia an evident necessity for some supplement in the last 
clause, and the substantive verb {elvai) "to be" is seldom 
used in the New Testament to denote mere existence, we 
may perhaps not improperly insert the word honoured, and 
read " to be honoured us God" The meaning of the 
Apostle may be thus exprest; ver. 5 — 8. " Imitate the 
condescension and benevolence of Jesus Christ, who, 
although he resembled God in the possession of extraor^ 
dinary power and wisdom, did not grasp at divine honours, 
but humbled himself to the performance of servile offices, 
and, in obedience to the will of his Father, submitted unto 
death, even the painful and ignominious death of the cross." 

The translation, adopted by the modern Unitarians, is 
not only sanctioned by the authority of many of the an- 
cient Fathers, but has received the approbation of Erasmus, 
Grotius, Le Clerc, Wetstein, Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop 
Bull, Dr. Wall, Archbishop Newcome, and many other 
learned men among the ranks of Trinitarian critics. 

Although I approve of Dr. Wardlaw's translation " to 
be on an equality with God," and admire the remarks, by 
which he has vindicated it, yet I know of no objection in 
his whole volume more flimsy than that uhich he urges 
against the Unitarian interpretation of this passage. St. 

* Or, " tbougbl nol the being as God a tbing to be cigerl}' seized." 
R 2 
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Paul, in order to give a lively representation of the bene- 
volent condescension of Christ, draws a contract between 
the conduct, which one of his transcendent power and dig- 
nity might have adopted, (ver. 6,) and the humble conduct, 
which Jesus did adopt, (ver. 7? 8.) Dr. Wardlaw takes 
one clause of the sentence, viz. the 6th verse, apart from 
the rest ; and, thus confining the attention of his readers 
to the former part of the contrast, he asks, " Is it then to 
be the pecuhar subject of admiration and astonishment, — 
is it held up to us as the example, which of all examples 
we are most sedulously to imitate, that a creature, a man, 
possessing by Divine communication a singular portion of 
miraculous power and wisdom, did not pervert these high 
endowments to his own selfish ends! — that he was not 
guilty of the most heaven-daring presumption and im- 
piety ! ^' &c. Thus he runs on to the bottom of the page ; 
(p. 288 ;) and I doubt not, that many of his thoughtless 
readers, who prefer this idle rant to the simplicity that is 
in Christ, will acclaim to his criticisms. But to perceive 
their extreme futility, it is only necessary to read the sen- 
tence throughout^ so as to bring into notice the contrast^ 
which it describes with beautiful and simple eloquence. It 
must be remembered also, that Dr. Wardlaw^s charge of 
" unnatural and vapid tameness ^^ fixes itself upon the in- 
spired Apostle, and not upon those who give the exact 
translation and only admissible exposition of his words*. 
Besides producing passages, which he supposes to affirm 
the Divinity of Christ in direct terms. Dr. Wardlaw argues 
from certain general views, which, if Christ be considered 
as a mere creature, however highly exalted, ^^ are bereft of 
all their force and propriety, and appear altogether unna- 
tural and unaccountable.^^ p. 77-88. 183. These conside- 
rations are, the views displayed in the New Testament of 

♦ The reader is referred to Note U at the end of the Volume for an answer 
to Dr. Wnrdlaw's remarks on this text in " Unitarianism Incapable qf VindU 
cation.** 
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the love of God in the miasion of Jesus Christ; the ac- 
counts of the condescension and love of Christ in executing 
his mediatorial office ; the warm transport and gratitude of 
the Sacred Writers in contemplating these subjects; the 
exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God ; and his high 
claims to the love and obedience of his followers. Dr. Ward- 
law maintains, that, except upon the supposition of Christ's 
proper Deity, the language of the Scriptures upon these sub- 
jects "violates every sentiment of propriety, and is the mere 
rhapsody of admiration, the unmeaning bombast of eulogy." 
Although such arguments as these, in the way in which 
Dr. Wardlaw has illustrated them, aiford a fine field for 
eloquent declamation, and are well adapted to excite the 
wonder, applause, and sympathy of a listening crowd, they 
are altogether out of place in a work of Scriptural investi-» 
gation. The evidences, by which the principal doctrines 
of Christianity are supported, may certainly be perceived 
by the understanding without the excitements of fancy and 
feeling. So little occasion is there to rouse them into action, 
that the danger is, lest our passions ehould hurry away our 
judgements, lest those prejudices, which we have been ac- 
customed to connect with the exercise of our devotional 
affections, and which are magnified in our conceptions far 
beyond their real importance, should render our minds 
callous to the impression even of the most clear, decisive, 
and abundant evidence. It ought therefore to be our 
serious endeavour, instead of indulging, to check the sallies 
of passion and fancy, and to form a cool, accurate, and im- 
partial judgement of the true state of each disputed opinion. 
Before discussing subjects of such vast extent and trans- 
cendent importance, we ought to calm our perturbed spi- 
rits in some such language as the following ; 

" Imagiaation'B nirj wing repress; 

"Lock up thy senses; let no paaaion stir; 

" Wake all to reason ; let her reign fJone ; 

"Then, in thy soul's deep silence, sod the depth 

•' Of "alLirc's silence, midnight, (hus inquire." 
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Dr. Wardlaw's impressive declamation, instead of con- 
ducing in the least degree to the discovery of truth, can 
only serve to fortify the mind in its attachment to its pre- 
conceived opinions, whether they be true or false ; and, if 
upon careful revision it should prove, that they are /abe, 
then how exceedingly indiscreet and indecorous are his 
assertions, that, except his interpretations of Scripture be 
admitted, Jesus Christ himself employed '^ the language of 
unexampled presumption, and outraged every feeling of 
fitness and propriety*!*' 

Although it might be sufficient to enter my decided pro- 
test against this method of arguing, and to observe that, if 
the Deity of Christ be not taught in explicit terms mere 
general considerations can be of no avail to prove it, yet I 
. shall add a few other remarks in reply to this part of 
Dr. Wardlaw's publication. 

The very passages, which Dr. Wardlaw has produced 

* Dr. Wardlaw {Unit. Incap, of Vind. p. 289) observes in reply, " There is 
such a thing as argumentative declamation ; and it seems to me the only suit- 
able style for proofs of the kind in question.'' — I think so too. The evidence, 
stated in naked plainness, would appear so feeble as to confute itself. The 
prejudices of the reader must be strongly worked upon, his feelings roused, 
and the want of inward solidity in the reasoning compensated by the external 
trappings of an adorned and vehement oratory. If any additional reasons 
were wanting to prove the improprie'ty of Dr. Wardlaw's mode of writing, it 
would only be requisite to observe the injustice, into which the tempest of his 
mind betrays him, when, in defending that mode {Ibid. pp. 290, 291), he says, 
not only that the Socinians shiver amidst eternal snowSt and are under the 
greatest alarmy lest their devotional feelings should ever rise above the point qf 
freezing f but that '* they exert aU their ingenuity infinding out plausible reasons 
for their anti-devotional coolness.** — The Socinians are the disciples of one, 
'* who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, and (instead of pronouncing a 
eulogium or vindication of himself) committed his cause to God, who judgeth 
righteously." I trust, they will bear in mind the example of their master upon 
the present occasion. But it may be proper for me to remind the reader, that, 
whilst I object to the manner and occasion of introducing these general con- 
siderations, I also maintain, that the argument founded upon them is incon- 
clusive^ BBCAUSE THE UNITARIAN SYSTEM JUSTIFIES AND EXCITES THE SAME 
ARDENT EMOTIONS OF GRATITUDE, VENERATION AND LOVE, which Dr. Ward- 

law represents as the exclusive result of a belief in Trinitarianism. 
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aa containing sentiments capable of being justified only on 
the supposition of our Lord's proper Deity, suggest other 
grounds for tbose representations which they exhibit. The 
love of God is stated to appear, not in sending one of the 
persons of the Trinity to be united to a suffering mortal, 
but in " not sparing his own Son ;" (the most eminently 
favoured and distinguished of his creatures, Rom. viii. 33 ;) 
in "giving him for us, thai whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life;" (John iii. 16;) in 
giving him for ms," while we were yet sinners " (Rom. v, 8,) 
in " loving us before we loved him, and in sending his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins." (\ John iv. 9, 10.) 
According to the Scriptural account, the love of God in 
the mission of Christ was manifested rather in the merciful 
and beneficent ends to be accomplished by sending him, 
than in the original dignity of the person sent. 

But Dr. Wardlaw asks. If the doctrine of Unitarians 
upon the person of Christ be true, why do the Scriptures 
speak of his mission in language so much more elevated 
than that which is applied to other Divine messengers? — 
Because the messages of Jesus were infinitely more im- 
portant, more consoling, and more encouraging, than those 
of any other prophet, and because he far surpassed all 
others in the holiness of his life, the greatness of his en- 
dowments, and the spotless purity, the majestic dignity, 
and the all-amiable excellency of his character. — " But why 
do we not find similar language applied to Peter or Paul, 
although they also proved their sincerity, and sealed their 
testimony, with their blood i"' — Because they were not 
only much inferior to Jesus in all the above-mentioned 
qualiiications, but aeted as his servants and instruments, 
deriving from him those fuller and clearer representations 
of Iiis doctrine, which they diffused through the world after 
his ascension. Besides, it is needless to inquire, why the 
New Testament does not resound the praises of the authors 
by «hom it was composed. Modesty and propriety for- 
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bade it. But, after they had both lived and died, as their 
blessed master did, for the good of mankind, then to bor- 
row the words of a learned author, " to the honour of these 
excellent poor men conspicuous monuments were erected 
everywhere; anniversary memorials of their names and 
virtues were celebrated; they were never mentioned or 
thought of without respect ; their commendations were in- 
terwoventvith the praises 0/ their great Lord and Maker, 
whom they honouredJ*' (Barrow's Sermons, vol. I. p. 155.) 
The simple solemn rites, by which the primitive Christians 
testified their regard to the memory of those, who died in 
support of their religion, cannot be better described than 
in the following words of the learned Dr. Cave : ^^ In those 
sad and bloody times, when the Christian religion tri- 
umphed over persecution, and gained upon the world by 
nothing more than the constant and resolute sufferings of 
its professors, whom no threatenings or torments could 
baffle out of it ; the people generally had a vast reverence 
for those who suffered thus deep in the cause of Christi- 
anity, and laid down their lives for the confirmation of it. 
They looked upon confessors and martyrs, as the great 
champions of their religion, who resisted unto blood, and 
died upon the spot to make good its ground, and to main- 
tain its honour and reputation ; and therefore thought it 
very reasonable to do all possible honour to their memo- 
ries, partly that others might be encouraged to the like 
patience and fortitude, and partly that virtue even in this 
world might not lose its reward. Hence they were wont 
once a-year to meet at ftie graves of martyrs, there solemnly 
to recite their sufferings and their triumphs, to praise their 
virtues, and to bless God for their pious examples, for their 
holy lives, and their happy deaths, for their palms and 
crowns.^' (Cave's Primitive Christianity, p. 126.) None 
but the hard-hearted scorner, casting his eye upon this 
beautiful picture, would cavil against these offerings of 
gratitude, veneration, and piety, as "utterly extravagant 
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and uoaccountable :" and, if they were justly due to the 
merits and services of the martyrs to the Christian religion, 
a higher tribute was owing to its author, even though in 
his original nature he was but a mortal man. 



CHAFFER X. 

EXAMINATION OF THE GVIDENCE PBODUCED TO PROVE 
THE DISTINCT PERSONALITY AND DIVINITY OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

The doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, in maintaining 
which orthodox Christians differ from Unitarians, is this; 
that the Holy Spirit is a Divine Person, distinct Jrom the 
Father. In order therefore to establish the Trinitarian 
doctrine, it was necessary for Dr. Wardlaw to produce 
proofs, not only that the Holy Spirit is a person, and that 
he is possessed of Divine attributes, hut also that he is a 
different being from God the Father. Nearly all the 
passages however, which he has brought forward, go no 
further at the very utmost than to show, first, that per- 
sonal, and secondly, that Divine properties are attributed 
in Scripture to the Holy Spirit. The other circumstance, 
which is the only matter in dispute, he has almost omitted 
to notice. In addition to those passages, which were alleged 
as testiinoniea to the doctrine of the Trinity in general, he 
has only produced the following in proof of the dintincl 
personality and Divinity of the Spirit, 

1. 1 Cor. vi. ly. "What! know ye not, thatyour body 
is the Ifinpic of llie Holy Sj/irif, which is in you, which ye 
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have of God ?'" (p. 342.) The Holy Spirit is here evidently 
represented as distinct from God. That it is also God 
himself, is argued by Dr. Wardlaw from a comparison of 
this passage with others, in which the same persons are 
said to be, not as here, " the temple of the Holy Spirit/' 
but " the temple of God.'' 1 Cor. iii. 16. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Although this argument has much more of the sem- 
blance of truth than the generality of those adduced by 
Dr. Wardlaw, it is totally insufficient to establish a doctrine 
requisite to the salvation of mankind. That/* the holy 
spirit " here signifies the dispositions and habits produced 
by the supernatural influence of God, appears evident, 
because Christians are said to ** have it from God." In 
various passages, which I formerly cited, (P. II. ch. 8. 
§. 2. 5,) these dispositions are represented as dwelling or 
residing in the minds of Christians. By carrying the me- 
taphor a little further, Christians are designated the temple 
of that holy influence, the pure and sacred abode of those 
heavenly dispositions. By a different view of the subject, 
they are also conceived to be so nearly allied and assimilated 
to the Divine Being, that God himself, as it were, enters 
into their very substance, and resides in them as if they 
were the temple of his peculiar presence. Hence St. Paul, 
in another part of his writings, (Eph. ii. 22,) says that 
Christians " are builded together for a habitation of God 
through the spirit ;" which signifies, that holy and benevo- 
lent dispositions^ continually cherished in their breasts, make 
them a fit residence for God himself. 

2. 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him; but 
God hath revealed them unto us by his spirit :" {Sid rod 
irvevfiUTO^ avTOv.) (p. 343, 344.) 

The last clause implies, that " the spirit of God '^ is 
something distinct from the Father. That it here signifies 
his inspiration^ is equally manifest, because it is represented 
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aa the means, by which He communicates knowledge to 
His creatures, and reveals to them the secrets of His will. 
In the next verse however, (ver. 11,) "the spirit of God" 
evidently means God himself, the Apostle here, as in other 
places, using the same phrase in two different senses. In 
the 1 2th verse, he again employs the term according to its 
ordinary acceptation ; " Now have we received, not the 
spirit of the World, but the spirit which is of God," (to 
■n-vfijfia TO etc rov Seov,) that is, We are guided Ay those 
dispositions and influences, which are supernaturally vouch- 
safed to us by God, and not by those, which are prevalent 
among the great mass of mankind. 

3. Dr. Wardlaw further asserts, that the Divine power 
and sovereignty of the Spirit are declared in those passages, 
where Jesus speaks of himself as casting out demons by the 
Spirit of God, (Mat. xii. 28,) where he is said to have been 
^'(luickened by the Spirit," (1 Peter iii. 18—20,) and where 
God is said to " quicken the mortal bodies of Christians by 
his spirit which dwelleth in them." {Rom. viii. 11.) These 
passages are thus far applicable to Dr. Wardlaw's purpose, 
that in them "the spirit" signifies something distinct from 
the Father ; but that it cannot mean the third of the sup- 
posed persons in the Godhead is evident, because it is 
spoken of as the instrument, by means of which certain 
effects were produced. In these passages it can only de- 
note that energetic influence of God, through which Christ 
healed demoniacs and was himself raised from the dead, 
through which also his disciples are raised from the death 
of sin to the life of virtue. The Trinitarian exposition of 
these passages leads to the greatest incongruities. It re- 
presents the second Person of the Trinity performing 
miracles and restored to life, not by his own omnipotence, 
but through the instrumentality of the third Person, to 
whom he is equal in power and glory, and whose co-opera- 
tion he could not require. 

4. The only other passage, in whicli the Spirit is men- 
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tioned as distinct from God, and which Dr. Wardlaw con- 
ceives to be a proof, not only of his distinctness from the 
Father, but of his equality with him, is Heb. ix. 14. *^ How 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God V 
The expression "through the eternal Spirit^^ {Stairvevfiaro^ 
alcovLov) denotes that the spirit served as an instrument, 
by which Christ was enabled to offer himself without 
spot to God. Here therefore it signifies something not 
only distinct from God, but inferior to him. Why then is 
it called " eternal ?" This, I confess, is a difficulty ; for, as 
the passage now stands, it can no more be reconciled to 
the Unitarian doctrine, than to the opinion of the orthodox. 
I am inclined with the editors of the Improved Version to 
suspect, that aUovloVy Eternal^ is not the genuine reading. 
For, in the first place, since Griesbach has been so exceed- 
ingly cautious in his emendations as to make no change in 
the received text except when the evidence was three or 
four-fold in his favour, it may be proper after due inquiry 
and upon established principles to make further alterations 
than he has ventured upon, although, so far as he has gone, 
he must be implicitly followed in his corrections : secondly, 
it appears from Griesbach's note, that there is very copious 
evidence for the rejection of this word as well as for retain- 
ing it ; thirdly, the adjective was perhaps originally written 
in the contracted form, 1^ which w^ould facilitate the 
change of arfi^v into aicoviov, I bring forward •these re- 
marks principally with the view of vindicating the editors 
of the Improved Version from Dr. Wardlaw^s reprehen- 
sions. For, even if the common reading were indisputably 
correct, the passage would afford no proof of th^ Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, who, if he be the Supreme God, could 
not have been employed as the instrument^ by whose aid 
Christ was enabled to undergo the pain of death. The men 
of real learning, even on Dr. Wardlaw*s side of the argu- 
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ment, are quite at a lass to explain tins passage. It is 
sufficient to refer to Iholuck, who sajs [ad loc), "The 
explinatiOQ of the teinis Sia irvetj^aTO'i aioiiiuv presents 
pcouUir difliculties to tlie expositoi " 

Dr.Wardlaw (p. 336 — 341) agreeswith Unitarians, that 
" the holy spirit " sometimes denotes the various influences 
of God upon the minds of nien. But he intimates, that 
the examples of its oceurrence in this sense arc very rare, 
and that "the ordinary current phraseology of the Scrip- 
tures is framed on the supposition of the Spirit's per- 
sooality." He certainly ought not to have advanced such 
an assertion without examining all the passages of the New 
Testament, in which the phrase is found, so as to be able 
to judge whether his representation is true. This I have 
done ; and the result, which I have given in the 8th Chap- 
ter of the 2nd Paj't, is directly the reverse of Dr. Ward- 
law's statement. The phrases " holy spirit " and " spirit 
of God" are commonly employed to denote influences, sel- 
dom to describe a person ; and, where those influences ai'e 
personified, we can trace the aS'ections and sentiments, 
which introduce and justify the use of this figure of 
speech. 

It is a consideration of no small weight against the Tri- 
nitarian doctrine, that the Bible contains no ascription of 
praise or glory to the Holy Spirit, which would scarcely 
have been the case, had the Spirit been entitled to such 
honours equally with God the Father. In consequence of 
this deficiency, Dr. Wardlaw, though he concludes some 
of bis preceding Discourses relating to the nature and 
office of Christ with suitable dosologies from the Sciip- 
tures, is here obliged to borrow that from the Common 
Prayer of the Church of England; " Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, as it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be*." 

• On Hip liistorv of ilik Doi.ilogy, soe Nolf V at llii eml of tlio VuUime. 
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Dr. Wardlaw (p. 352^ 353) closes bis observations in 
proof of the Trinitarian dootrine with the following re- 
marks : " While I am thus firmly convinced, that the 
Scriptures are incapable of any fair and consistent explana- 
tion without the admission of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
I entertain strong doubts about the correctness of the no- 
tion commonly received, of what is called the eternal pro^ 
cession of the Son from the Father, and of the Spirit firom 
the Father and the Son, in the essence of Deity/' This 
candid avowal affords a gratifying illustration of the pro- 
gress of good sense and liberality of sentiment in matters 
of religion. Five hundred years ago, a man would have 
been imprisoned and perhaps impaled, not for denying, 
but even for asserting the eternal procession of the Son. 
For the orthodox doctrine is, that the Son is not proceed^ 
ing, but begotten, (See the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds.) 
Dr. Wardlaw^ however does not condescend to notice a 
distinction, which formerly exercised the acumen of grave 
councils and sovereign pontiffs ; and he not only pours 
contempt upon the whole question between the procession 
and generation of the Son, but he even expresses strong 
doubts upon the general doctrine of the derivation of the 
Son from the Father and of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father and the Son. If he had published such sentiments 
at any period between the fifth century and the Reforma- 
tion, I have no doubt he would have been tortured without 
mercy*. Thanks then to Luther and Calvin and Socinus, 
and the rest of the noble and independent minds, who first 
asserted the rights of private judgement, taught men to 
use their understandings with some degree of vigour and 
freedom, and gradually drew off their attention from those 
unmeaning sounds and frivolous disputes, which had been 
magnified by ecclesiastics for their secular advantage. Let 

* In his Fourth and Fifth Editions, Dr. Wardlaw, taking warning from my 
remarks, has adopted the established distinction between the doctrines of the 
generation of the Son and the proeeeeion of the Hofy Ghost. 
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us, as we profit by the labours and the sufferings of these 
magnanimous innovators, imitate their great examples. 
By pursuing the path, in which they trod, we shall find 
that the religion of Jesus is not only as much, but even 
more rational, moie plain, and more useful, than it ap- 
peared to most of them. 

Dr. Wardlaw's confession also illustrates the great ad- 
vantage of having the mind free from the shackles of 
subscription to human Articles. The Churches of Rome, 
England, and Scotland, still insist with peremptory mi- 
nuteness upon the belief that the Son is begotten not pro- 
ceeding, and the Holy Spirit proceeding not begotten, and 
admit no one into their communion, who does not give his 
assent to the truth of these distinctions. But, while the 
clergy of these self-manacled communities continue to 
court the veneration of the vulgar by the profession of 
pristine nonsense, Dr. Wardlaw has boldly loosened the 
yoke from off his neck; and it is to be hoped, that having 
proceeded thus far, and wishing to conform his belief not 
to popular opinions or to human creeds, but to the only 
infaUible test, the Word of God, he will pursue his course 
of manly and independent, but humble and cautious in- 
quiry, and at some future period employ his strong powers 
of reasoning and persuasion in enforcing those great and 
simple truths of the Christian religion, which are agreeable 
to common sense and applicable to common life, and which 
are level to the most homely, while they fill the compre- 
hension of the sublimest, understanding. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PREVALENCE OF UNITARIANISM IN THE EARLY ^GES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
OF THE TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE. 

Although Dr. Wardlaw (Preface, p. xii.) declines enter- 
ing upon the question respecting the faith of the primitive 
Christians, in various parts of his volume he takes it for 
granted that the early Church was Calvinistic, thus clothing 
his doctrines in the venerable vestments of antiquity, and 
countenancing them by the authority of those, who. had 
the best opportunities for receiving them in their unadul- 
terated simplicity. Not only in reply to these assump- 
tions, but for other important reasons, it will be proper to 
devote a Chapter to this subject. This inquiry is in its 
results almost as favourable to Unitarian principles as the 
examination of the Scriptures themselves. All that I have 
ever read has tended to confirm me in the belief, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as now held by the orthodox, was 
not generally received in the Christian Church until the 
5th century. Instead of bringing passages to prove this 
fact from the ancient Christian writers themselves, which 
would lead into a long, learned, and unpopular discussion, 
I think it sufficient to cite the opinions of certain eminent 
theologians in modern times, who devoted themselves with 
unwearied assiduity to the study of the ancient Fathers, 
and who, being firm believers in the Trinitarian system, 
could not be inclined to mis-state or discolour facts in 
favour of the opposite hypothesis. 

1. The first testimony, which I shall produce to prove 
the universal prevalence of Unitarianism in the primitive 
church, is that of the learned historian Mosheim. He 
gives the following account of the doctrines, taught and 
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maintained by Christians in the first and second centuries. 
(See Eccles. Hist. Maclaine^s Translation, vol. I. p. 183. 
also, p. 184—187. 115, &c.) 

** The Christian system, as it was hitherto taught, pre- 
served its native and beautiful simplicity, and was com- 
prehended in a small number of articles. The public 
teachers inculcated no other doctrines, than those that are 
contained in what is commonly called the Apostles Creed : 
and, in the method of illustrating them, all vain subtilties, 
all mysterious researches, every thing that was beyond the 
reach of common capacities, were carefiiUy avoided. This 
will by no means appear surprising to those who consider, 
that, at this time, there was not the least controversy about 
those capital doctrines of Christianity, which were after- 
wards so keenly debated in the church ; and who reflect, 
that the bishops of these primitive times were, for the 
most paii;, plain and illiterate men, remarkable rather for 
their piety and zeal, than for their learning and eloquence.^^ 

2. The second testimony to the Unitarianism of the pri- 
mitive Church is that of Flacius Illyricus, one of the 
most learned and zealous of the Lutheran Reformers. I 
quote his opinion from the works of Dr. Lardner (vol. iv. 
p. 61, 62,) together with the observations of that most 
candid, judicious, and erudite author. 

** According to Matthias Flacius Illyricus, in the preface 
to his Clavis Scripturae, or Key to the Scriptures, * The 
Christian writers, who lived soon after Christ and his apo- 
stles, discoursed like philosophers, of the law and its moral 
precepts, and of the nature of virtue and vice : but they 
were totally ignorant of man's natural corruption, and the 
mysteries of the gospel and Christ's benefits.* * His 
countryman St. Jerom,' he says, * was well skilled in the 
languages, and endeavoured to explain the Scriptures by 
versions and commentaries. But afler all he was able to 
do very little, being ignorant of the human disease, and of 

s 
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Christ the physician : and wanting both the key of Scrip- 
ture^ and the lamb of God to open to him/ 

*^ The same Flacius, or some other learned writer of his 
time^ in the preface to the Centuriae Magdeburgenses^ ob- 
serves of Eusebius bishop of Caesarea : ^ That it is a very 
low and imperfect description^ which he gives of a Chris- 
tian ; making him only a man^ who by the knowledge of 
Christ and his doctrine^ is brought to the worship of the 
one true 6od^ and the practice of sobriety^ righteousness, 
patience, and other virtues. But he has not a word about 
regeneration, or imputed righteousness/ 

" Poor, ignorant primitive Christians ! I wonder, how 
they could find the way to heaven ! They lived near the 
times of Christ and his apostles. They highly valued, and 
diligently read the Holy Scriptures, and some wrote com- 
mentaries upon them ; but yet, it seems, they knew little 
or nothing of their religion ; though they embraced and 
professed it with the manifest hazard of all earthly good 
things, and many of them laid down their lives rather than 
renounce it. Truly we of these times are very happy in 
our orthodoxy ; but I wish, that we did more excel in those 
virtues, which they, and the Scriptures likewise, I think, 
recommend, as the distinguishing properties of a Christian. 
And I am not a little apprehensive, that many things, 
which now make a fan- show among us, and in which we 
mightily pride ourselves, will in the end prove weeds only, 
on which the owner of the ground sets no value.^^ 

3. Another learned Reformer and rigorous defender of 
Orthodoxy, who maintains the same opinion, is M. Jurieu. 
Speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity as believed both by 
Papists and Calvinists, he says, '^ Every one knows that 
this mystery remained incomplete, [informed vrithout its 
right form or shape, until the Council of Nice, nay, until 
that of Constantinople ; ^^ and he asserts, and by proper 
citations fully proves, that all the ancients of the three 
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first ages believed the Son to have been created by, and 
inferior to, the Father. " The way,'* says he, " in which, 
as we have seen, they exprest the generation of the Son, 
and his inequality with the Father, conveys ideas, which are 
very false and very different from ours : ^' and he asserts 
that ** the mystery of the incarnation, though it came from 
God, only arrived at its perfection after long contests with 
the heretics/' {Lettres PastoraleSy III Annicy Lettre VI. 
p. 43. 45, 46.) 

4. A higher authority cannot be produced than that of 
the impartial and learned Jesuit, Petavius. In his ad- 
mired and valuable work upon Dogmatical Theology, he 
maintains as an indisputable fact, and proves by numerous 
citations and a very learned discussion of the subject, that 
the Fathers, who flourished before the Council of Nice, be- 
lieved that the Supreme God brought the Son into existence 
in order that He might employ him as his instrument and 
minister in the formation of the world, and that the Father 
not only existed before the Son as his creator, but was su- 
perior to him in power. Hence Petavius blames them for 
entertaining opinions of the Son, which were unworthy of 
his dignity and altogether absurd. (Dogmata TheoL V. II. 
Praef. et Lib. I. c. 3, 4, 5.) 

5. To these great names, whose impartiality in giving 
such testimony, cannot be for a moment disputed, I add that 
of HuET, Bishop of Avranches. These are his words : — 

^^ Many of the Christian doctors, who flourished before 
the Council of Nice, have spoken very incautiously con- 
cerning the mystery of the Trinity. The doctrine of Ta- 
tian, and of Justin, who was earlier than Tatian, as to the 
Trinity was not right. Pseudo-Clemens Ues under the 
same accusation ; as does also Theophilus of Antioch. Nay 
Tertullian and Lactantius, Clemens, Dionysius, and Pie- 
rius, all three of Alexandria, and many others have said 
unworthy and intolerable things upon this subject. Nor 
is it only in the doctrine of the Trinity, but in points also 

s 2 
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relating to the generation of Christy and the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, wherein Tertullian and the greater part of 
the most ancient doctors preceding the Council of Nice, 
have equalled, if not exceeded Origen's, impiety shall I call 
it, or unskilfulness ? '^ Originis Comment, cum notis Huetii. 
Rotkom. 1668. Pr«/. p. 36. 45. 

Thus do some of the most eminent authors of the Trini- 
tarian party, men profoundly versed in the knowledge of 
Christian antiquity, plainly confess, either in the way of 
information or in the way of complaint, that the doctrines 
of three co-equal and co-eternal Persons in the Godhead, 
and of the union of the Divine and human natures in 
Jesus Christ, were unnoticed and unknown in the primitive 
Church. 

Another proof that the early Christian Church was Uni- 
tarian may be derived from a re\dew of the controversies 
carried on upon this question between the defenders 
of the two opposite systems. Many learned men, from 
the Reformation almost to our own times, have publicly 
engaged in this dispute, and have extracted from the 
writings of the Christian Fathers those passages which 
were conceived to present evidence in favour of each side 
of the question. The latest controversy upon this subject 
was that carried on between Dr. Priestley, who maintained 
that all Christians were originally Unitarians, and Bishop 
Horsley, who employed his talents and eloquence in favour 
of the opposite opinion. Dr. Priestley with great labour 
and perseverance collected an abundance of passages from 
the works of the Christian Fathers, to show that Unita- 
rianism was the system held by the primitive believers, 
and to disclose the origin of the doctrines, which have 
since been so generally received. His " History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity^' was answered by Dr. Horsley, 
who, I presume, was not his inferior in learning^ and who 
was highly honoured and rewarded on account of the able 
services, which he was conceived to have rendered to his 
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own party. Yet Dr. Horsley has completely failed in 
proving that the first Christians were orthodox, or rather 
has not even attempted it. I think it is evident, that a 
man of his talents would have proved the Trinity of co- 
equal and co-eternal Persons in the Godhead to be a doc- 
trine of the primitive church, if this had been possible ; 
and, since he has not cited any passages from the earliest 
Christian writers, in which this doctrine is contained, I 
conclude that no such passages are to be found*. 

The Council of Nice, to which allusion is made in the 
preceding remarks, was held A.D. 325. It was an assem- 
blage of Bishops, convened from all quarters by the em- 
peror Constantine, with a view to terminate the disputes 
which agitated the church. Here was passed by a majority 
of votes the celebrated Nicene Creed, which has since been 
considered as one of the principal standards of orthodoxy. 
The tenor of this creed however proves, that even then 
the doctrine of the Trinity did not amount to what it is at 
present. Hitherto no one appears to have imagined that 
the three persons of the Trinity were co-equal. In this 
creed the Son is only affirmed to be ^^ q/* the same substance 
with the Father.'' He was believed to be subordinate to 
the Father in all his operations, and to derive from him all 
his power and glory. Hence he is called ** God of God,*' 
(^609 iic Oeovy) whereas the Father was called *' God of 
HiMSBLF,'' {avTodeo^f) by which was understood, that the 
existence and nature of the Son were derived from the 
Father, but that the Father was uncreated, self-existent, 
and independent. We also remark, that this creed makes 
no mention of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and contains 
no hint whatsoever of the doctrines of Original Sin and 
Vicarious Atonement, but employs respecting the ends of 

* A condensed view of the evidence upon this subject is exhibited in the 
following excellent work ; " Some account qf the origin and progress qf 7Vt- 
nitarian Theology, &c. by James Forrest, A.M. Glasgow, 1836/' 
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Christ's advent and death the sublime and beautiful lan- 
guage of the Scriptures. 

As the weU-meaning attempt of Constantine to restore 
peace by calling this council proved unsuccessful, another 
was summoned to meet at Constantinople, A.D. 381. It 
was here for the first time solemnly decreed, that the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are equal in power and 
glory. In 431 another council was held at Ephesus, in 
which it was voted, that the two natures of Christ make 
but one person, and in 451 another was held at Chalcedon 
to determine, that notwithstanding their personal union the 
Divine and human natures of Christ continue distinct. 
Thus the doctrine was gradually brought to the state, in 
which it has been since received by the reputed orthodox. 
It was now established by Law, and supported by the 
united strength of the learned, the wealthy, and the power- 
ful. Hence the great mass of Christian professors were 
speedily gained over, and in a short time the extensive 
schism of the Mahommedans alone remained from among 
those who believed in the Divine authority of Jesus, to 
advocate the despised and rejected doctrine of the Unity 
of God. The immediate consequence was that together 
with the polytheism of the heathens Christendom seemed 
to be embracing their wretchedness and degradation. The 
whole horizon was again enveloped in the dismal mists of 
ignorance, and the sun of righteousness was appa- 
rently blotted out from the firmament of heaven. " Dark- 
ness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people.'^ 

Although therefore I concede to Dr. Wardlaw that his 
doctrine has been supported by all the governments of 
Christendom since the end of the 5th century, I maintain 
that this circumstance tells little indeed in its favour. 
During the four first ages, we have the most abundant 
evidence, that Unitarianism was the only acknowledged 
form of Christianity. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OTHER DOCTRINES OF DR. WARDL^w's DISCOURSES. 

CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE now stated the evidence for the strict Unity of 
God in opposition to the doctrine of a Trinity of persons 
in the Godhead^ and for the inferiority of Jesus Christ in 
opposition to the opinion of his Divine and human natures, 
deriving my arguments from the appearances of the sur<- 
rounding world, from the declarations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and from the history of the Primitive Church. 
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Every reader will be able, by the cool and dispassionate 
examination of what I have written, to decide for himself 
these momentous questions. The impression made upon 
my own mind by considering the various evidences which 

I have brought together is, that if it be not certain that 
the commonly received doctrine of the Trinity is false, 
there is an end of all religion and no certainty upon any 
subject. 

If these main questions be decided, there is no occasion 
to enter upon the discussion of the remaining topics, which 
Dr. Wardlaw agitates in his volume. It will be allowed, 
that Unitarians are entitled to the much-honoured name 
of Christians, so that the controversial part of the last 
Discourse needs no distinct reply. With respect to the 

II th and 12th Discourses, ^^ On the influences of the Holy 
Spirit/' it is enough to observe, that they proceed through- 
out upon a misrepresentation of Unitarianism ; for Unita- 
rians have in general, though not universally, confest 
their need of such Influences, and have been accustomed 
to pray for the participation of them, conceiving however 
that they are conferred by the one true God, the Father, 
and not by a distinct Divine agent, and that they assist 
and carry forwardy instead of preventing or anticipating, 
our own endeavours to do the will of God. — ^The Calvinis- 
tic view of Atonement, according to Dr. Wardlaw^s own 
confession, falls with the doctrine of our Saviour's Supreme 
Divinity. So far as the doctrine of satisfaction by the 
death of Christ opposes the Scriptural representations of 
the free grace and mercy of God towards penitents, every 
reader will find the best antidote in the humble and serious 
examination of the Sacred Volume. I conceive that there 
is not the least necessity for my entering upon this subject. 
Our various duties towards God, our fellow-creatures, and 
ourselves, and the terms of our acceptance with the Al- 
mighty, are so plainly, so forcibly, and so repeatedly stated 
in the Scriptures, tlfat all persons of honest minds may 
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there find the easiest answer to the question, '^ What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ? '' 

Having been under the necessity of noticing numerous 
mis-statements on the part of Dr. Wardlaw, from my 
heart I acquit him of any wilful and deliberate mis-state- 
ments, and attribute his faulty representations to ignorance 
of the subject, carelessness about particulars, and over- 
heated zeal. 

Before concluding this work, I wish to add a few obser- 
vations upon the measures, which may be adopted in con- 
sequence of the introduction of Unitarianism, and its pro- 
bable increase, in this part of the kingdom, viz. Scotland. 
Considering the clear, abundant, and unanswerable evi- 
dence to the truth of the Unitarian doctrines, the difiusion 
of information upon general subjects, the habits of inquiry 
and the turn for speculation, as well as the usual good 
sense, which prevail among the middling and lower orders 
of society throughout Scotland, it appears to me that the 
extensive propagation of Unitarian sentiments may reason- 
ably be expected. The only material cause, which is likely 
to obstruct their progress, seems to be this ; that, as many 
of those who embrace Unitarian principles will be men 
more disposed to inquire after truth than to apply it 
steadily to practice when found, and as the discussion of 
controverted questions in theology has a natural tendency 
to weaken the devotional feelings, the converts to Unita- 
rianism may become careless and indifferent about their 
religious duties, and adopt habits of useless roving specu- 
lation to the neglect of their hearts and lives. Instead of 
concealing this formidable evil, it is infinitely wiser to bring 
it fully into view, so that we may be on our guard against 
it. If Unitarians, in the midst of that joy which often 
overpowers them upon the first breaking in of the light, 
be careful not to split upon this rock ; if they be as anxious 
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to improve their hearts as to inform their underalandings ; 
if they not only strive after the attainment of correct ideas, 
but attend yet more to the cuhJvation of the devotional, the 
moral, and the sympatheticy^e/i/i^s ; if they dihgently study 
the Sacred Volume, not so much to find whether it con- 
tains the doctrines of this or that sect, as to lay up stores 
of consolation for the hour of distress and maxims for the 
daily regulation of their conduct ; in short, if they bear in 
mind, that " the end of the commandment is charity out of 
a pure heartj" and that the value of the Gospel itself con- 
sists only in its tendency to make men wise unto salvation ; 
then Unitarianism will assuredly triumph over the united 
opposition of prejudice, interest, and passion ; it is gone 
forth conquering, and to conquer.* 

But, if the progress of Unitarianism in Scotland is in 
the present state of things to be expected, what ought to 
he done to prevent those divisions in churches, those dis- 
sensions in families, that cold reserve, that closeness and 
insincerity, which in too many cases will be Ukcly to ac- 
company a change of religious sentiment ? The late learned 
Bishop Burgess published a book, in which he advises 
that the Government should pass a law, condemning all 
avowed and obstinate Unitarians to three years' imprison- 
ment. But the proposal comes at least a century too late. 
Many others will endeavour by ignorant misrepresentation 
and angry remonstrances to terrify their orthodox brethren 
from reading Unitarian books, or examining Unitarian ar- 
guments. But all in vain : opinions work their way in 
secret; the refined and subtle essence of truth eludes the 
tyranny of man ; no human voice can say Halt ! to the 
march of intellect. Instead of these very objectionable 
methods of obviating the evils, which are to be feared from 
the progress of Unitarianism, I give my humble, but de- 
cided opinion in favour of a measure, which is at the same 

* Some additional Temarks on this imporlsnt subject will be found fa 
NoTB W at the conclaiion of the Volume. 
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time recommended by many other considerations of still 
greater weight; a measure^ simple^ easy, righteous, and 
conciliatory; a measure, which after calm and attentive 
deliberation all wise, and most good men will cordially ap- 
prove. It is, that the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland should no longer enforce subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, at least that they should 
permit exceptions to be made to so much of it as relates to 
the Trinity, and thus allow conscientious Unitarians to be- 
come ministers in the Establishment upon the same footing 
with Trinitarian candidates. If that much respected body 
shall not see fit to pass an act to this effect, I am not 
without hopes, that the example will bQ set them by some 
of the sects of Presbyterian Dissenters, those taking the 
lead, who are the most distinguished by their attachment 
to the Scriptures in preference to creeds of human inven- 
tion ; and it will in all probability be found, that they, who 
shall first, together with the Independents, the Baptists^ 
and the Unitarians, avow and pursue the principle of 
making the Bible the only standard of their faith and prac- 
tice, will be upon the whole the most distinguished by 
vigour and clearness of understanding, refinement and 
elevation of sentiment, sobriety of manners, commercial 
integrity and industry, and general respectability, good 
order and happiness. 

I have now executed my task. I recommend this hiun- 
ble Treatise to the blessing of the Almighty. Bidding adieu 
to controversy, it is my wish to indulge the flow of moral 
and religious feeUng, and to employ the faculties, which 
God has given me, to the best of my ability, in useful la- 
bours among the living, and instructive studies with the 
venerable dead. 
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Note A. (See p. 37.) 

MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE CONTROVERSY.— CONFINED TO 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIANISM. MEANING 

OF THE TERM UNITARIAN. 

x\S the best method of avoiding the acrimony, which is too 
common in theological contests, and as an obvious and necessary 
precaution in the pursuit of truth, I have recommended, that, iu 
discussing the evidence of religious doctrines, fancy ^ feeling ^ and 
passion, should be supprest, and the jtcdgement preserved as cool 
and clear as possible*. On this ground I have condemned the 
eloquent declamation and fervent pleading, which Dr. Wardlaw 
has employed through a large part of his Discourses, in place of 
the simple statement of facts and arguments. I have maintained, 
that such glowing appeals can only serve to confirm the mind in 
its preconceived opinions, whether true or false, and ought not to 
be employed, until the controversy is terminated, when the pas- 
sions may properly aid the understanding in applying to practice 
the truths, which have been ascertained. To this Dr. Wardlaw 
replies, that the controversy was terminated in his own mindf» 
The question is. Was it terminated in the minds of his hearers ? 
Dr. Wardlaw' s Discourses are composed upon the supposition, that 
it was not. His volume is professedly a work of investigation ; 

* See above, pp. 3, 4. 34—36. 245. 
t Unit. Incap. of Vindication, p. 9. 
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not designed to enforce the discharge of duty npon ascertained 
principles, but to inform the understanding concerning the evi- 
dences of disputed doctrines, and thus to assist in guiding it to the 
reception of the truth. Accordingly, in concluding his series of 
Discourses, he says (p. 457), '*My sole object has been to vin- 
dicate and establish important scriptural truth" This object 
was doubtless deserving of all the attention he could bestow upon 
it. But he ought to have kept it distinct from the other object of 
*' persuading men," by exciting in them feelings and desires upon 
the presumption that the truth was already established. By neg- 
lecting this important distinction. Dr. Wardlaw, as it appeared to 
me, greatly diminished the value of his Discourses to all readers 
who might go to them with a desire to judge of the truth of his 
doctrines, and not with a resolution to be confirmed in the belief 
of them. 

I have already given it as my opinion, that, in the ordinary dis- 
courses delivered for the edification of his flock, a preacher ought 
to take his doctrines for granted, and to adopt, in the application 
of them to practice, an affectionate, fervent, and animated strain. 
But in sermons preached, or books published, simply for the pur- 
pose oi instruction, especially if they be upon subjects in themselves 
highly interesting, and therefore not requiring any embellishment 
to excite attention, but every caution to prevent the rise of tur- 
bulent passions, I still maintain, that the style of the reasoner and 
the critic ought to be adopted, — a style, calm, correct, deliberate, 
and dignified. The person who enters upon such a discussion, 
ought to avoid either the feeling, or the expression, of astonishment 
and scorn. Dr. Wardlaw does not appear to discern, that, in sus- 
taining the character which he has assumed in this controversy, 
he stands in a very different situation from the man, who is ad- 
dressing a jury in a court of law, or a crowd at a, popular election. 
In these cases, tones of surprise, expressions of pity, exaggerated 
statements, ludicrous portraits, and mental reservations, may be 
expected ; the avowed intention of each orator being, as such affairs 
are usually transacted, to bring his hearers over to his own side of 
the question, whether true or false. But, when a man comes 
before the public, as Dr. Wardlaw has done (p. 141), solemnly 
declaring, that TRUTH is the simple and exclusive aim of his 
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Inquiry, he ought to be the first object of his own astonishment 
and pity, if he attempts to rouse the ardent feelings and sectarian 
antipathies of his readers, instead of simply endeavouring to in- 
struct their understandings by the serious, dispassionate, and im- 
partial examination of the evidence, which is produced on each side 
of the disputed question. 

Another consideration, which has often seriously imprest my 
own mind, is this : Many persons, observing that my opponent 
and I, although presumed to be acquainted with the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures, and to enjoy every requisite for discover- 
ing their signification, are, nevertheless, unable to agree between 
ourselves upon their most important and fundamental doctrines, 
will be disposed to infer, that the Scriptures themselves are full of 
obscurity, and that that cannot be a Revelation from Grod, the very 
import of which it appears so difficult to determine. This conclu- 
sion may be false : — ^it is false. But it will be regarded by many 
as certainly true. Ought not we, then, who conduct the discussion, 
to be most deeply affected by that awM responsibiHty which ap- 
pears to involve, not the interests of Orthodoxy or Unitananism 
merely, but the acknowledgment of the divine origin of Christianity 
itself? In such a situation, I feel it to be incumbent upon me to 
retract, as quickly and as publicly as possible, every error into 
which I have fallen : to make every just and reasonable concessiany 
however unfavourable to the consistency and stabiHty of my own 
opinions ; in translating any passage of Scripture, to give the exact 
sense of the original words, although, taken by themselves, they 
should appear to present the most formidable objection to Uni- 
tananism, or even to Christianity ; and, through the whole inves- 
tigation^ to labour to free my mind from every prejudice and false 
seduction, to suppress every emotion of pride, resentment, or party- 
spirit, and to preserve a single eye to truth, duty, and the appro- 
bation of God. 

I have charged Dr. Wardlaw with employing, in the defence of 
his doctrines, " a kind of management and generalship, which a 
votary of truth would scorn." I have said, that in various in- 
stances he has represented the proo& which he has brought for- 
ward, as an example of what he might adduce, although he had 
nearly or entirely exhausted his store ; and I have specified six 
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cases particnlarly*. These eases Dr. Wardlaw has omitted to 
notice. He has merely denied the general charge; and, after 
haying promisedf " various additional proofs," has shown that he 
might have produced more arguments to establish the single doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ J, a fact, which I was not so ignorant 
of the subject as to call in question. My accusation stands un- 
refuted; and, even if it had been exprest in those terms, to 
which Dr. Wardlaw has accommodated his reply, I should still 
think that he had offered an exaggerated statement of the strength 
of his cause in professing to pursue a plan of selection, when 
the evidence which he past over was so much less in amount than 
that which he employed. 

I accused Dr. Wardlaw of endeavouring to render Unitarianism 
odious, '' by bringing into notice every thing absurd or dangerous 
that was ever written by a Unitarian." I am not satisfied with 
his reply, that he was writing against SociniaTis, and, in exposing 
their sentiments, took his extracts from their principal writers §. 
The general strain even of Socinian || authors is exceedingly oppo- 
site to the spirit of the passages which Dr. Wardlaw has cited. 
But the fact is, that his Discourses, though entitled '' Discourses 
on the Socinian Controversy," are directed against all Unitarians. 
They contain a defence of the Trinitarian doctrine in opposition to 
Arians as well as Socinians, and the sentiments of the former are 
repeatedly condemned as equally unscriptural with the opinions of 
the latter. In conducting this general attack. Dr. Wardlaw has 
selected some of their boldest conjectures from the two writers^ 
among Socinians, who have probably pushed to the greatest ex- 
treme their departure from the orthodox standard, and he has re- 
presented these as the doctrines held by Unitarians. If he was 
writing, as he asserts that he was, " against Socinians,** he ought 

* See above, pp. 4. 136. 141. 154. 165. 189. 201. 

+ See Advertisement to the Second Edition of his Discourses. 

t Unit. Incap. of Vind., pp. 364—378. § Ibid. p. 11. 

II I use the term Socinian to denote all Unitarians who deny the pre-exiat- 
ence of Christ. In this sense the word is commonly understood, and seems to 
be uniformly employed by Dr. Wardlaw. If the reader prefer Humanitarian, 
or any other term, he may substitute it in place of Socinian wherever the 
latter occurs. 

% Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham. See Discourses, pp. 5—10, &c. &c. 
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to have aimed simply at the subTersion of Socinianism ; if against 
Unitarians, he ought not to have confounded their doctrines with 
the peculiarities of Socinianism, and certainly not with sentiments 
received by a small number even among Socinians. 

Our author repeatedly expresses his opinion, that, besides vin- 
dicating the general principles of Unitarianism, which was the ob- 
ject of my work, I ought also to have explained in it my own par- 
ticular sentiments respecting the person of Christ * . " Mr. Yates,'* 
says he, " has accused me of management and generalship. I will 
not retort the charge. There is one thing, however, for which I 
have felt it difficult to account, consistently with that manly open- 
ness and decision, which I should have expected of him ; I mean 
the impossibiUty of discovering from his book, what his own sen- 
timents are." — ^To have stated my own particular opinions would 
have been open and manly, — ^Why? — Of course, because they 
would have been Uable to be attacked. Now this was precisely 
the thing I wished to avoid. I was employed in writing a " Vin- 
dication of Unitarianism." To its evidences I wished the at- 
tention of the public to be directed, perfectly confident, as I am 
still, that a conviction of its truth would arise in many readers from 
a carefrd and dispassionate perusal of the controversy ; I had ob- 
served the disposition in Dr. Wardlaw's party, (strikingly mani- 
fested by their pubUcation of a trifling pamphlet of Extracts from 
Archbishop Magee,) to draw off the miuds of inquirers from the 
great questions in debate, and to occupy them with frivolous dis- 
cussions upon minute points of doctrine, maintained by a few Uni- 
tarians, represented as the tenets of the whole body, and thus cal- 
culated to preserve the fabric of orthodoxy by inviting to them- 
selves the assaults which might occasion its speedy demolition ; 
and I had not a doubt, that if I simply declared my opinion upon 
any minor topic, I should be dragged into a tedious and unpro- 
fitable dispute upon it to the neglect of my proper and avowed ob- 
ject. The design of my volume being the defence of Unitarianism, 
I was carefrd not only to admit into it no sentiment which I do 
not myself frdly believe, but also to admit no general doctrine, and 
no explication of any particular passage, to which every Unitarian 
of every degree of deviation from the orthodox faith might not 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 15—18, 199, 201, 229, 267. 
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give liis assent. None of my interpretations of Scripture are 
adapted to the distinctive peeuliarities either of AriRnism or So- 
cinianism. Dr. Wardlaw's assertion is therefore utterly false, that 
" whenever I have found niyaelf pinched by a test on the Socinian 
hypothesis of the mere manhood of Christ, I have had recourse to 
the Arian view of his pre-esistence." At the same time, his con- 
clusions are etiuaUy unjustifiable, that I "consider it as a matter 
of little or no consequence, whether Jesus was the first and most 
exalted of creatures, or a mere man, the offspring of Joseph and 
Mary," and that I " regard the Scriptures as leaving this poiht 
quite imsettled." Upon all proper occasions, I freely state either 
my opinions or my doubts. But I shall not sacrifice the oppor- 
tunity of bringing into discussion the great principles of Unito- 
rianism for the purpose of obtaining the praise of " manly open- 
ness and derision." 

Dr. Wardlaw further expresses his apprehension, that " my at- 
tempt to please every body will end in pleasing no body ; and that 
most, if not all, both of Socinians and Arians, will be dissatisfied 
with what they will consider as a compromise of important truth." 
I solemnly assure Dr. Wardlaw, that I wrote my work, " not aa 
pleasing men, bnt God who trieth the heart." Nevertheless, 
through his blessing, and the candid indulgence of my readers, it 
has been received on both sides of the Atlantic with an approba- 
tion far exceeding any hopes which I could have ventured-to in- 
dulge ; and one of the circumstances, upon wliich this approbation 
has been chiefly grounded, is the omission of all doctrines except 
the general principles of Unitarianism. 

Indeed it was impossible for me, in defending the opinions of 
Unitarians, to employ any other method. Among them, Ariana 
and Socinians, and even Arian and Socinian ministera, continually 
meet together as members of the same congregations; and in 
every part of the world where they exist, they are, I beheve, accus- 
tomed to unite in all the works of Christian faith and charity. 

Did 1 not confidently expect, I should earnestly hope and 
desire, that they may never separate into distinct denominations. 
Many express precepts of the New Testament*, and the whole 

• Set Rom.xii. 16, siv. 1, xv. 7, iri. 17 1 1 Cor. i. 10— 13, iii. 3-23, iji. 
12—31 ; 2 Cor. liii, II ; Gal. v. 13—26, &c. jic. &e. 
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spirit of the Gospel, require us to avoid divisions. They are dis- 
graced to Christianity ; they tend to prevent the exercise of the 
pious and benevolent affections ; among Trinitarians they have un- 
happily produced the most bitter animosity and cruel persecution. 
Let those, who worship one God, the Father, and serve one mas- 
ter, the Lord Jesus Christ, be for ever united by one spirit of de- 
votion and love. 

The great purpose, for which we meet together as members of 
religious societies, is to perform Divine worship. It is therefore 
evidently necessary, that we be agreed respecting the object, to 
whom our worship is addrest. Hence we are unavoidably con- 
strained to separate from our Christian brethren of Trinitarian 
sentiments, preserving, however, the respect due to the talents, 
the piety, and the virtues, which we observe among them, wishing 
them the blessing of God in every good work, desirous of their 
advancement in knowledge and in holiness, and praying that by 
the serious and impartial study of the Holy Scriptures they may 
be brought to the exclusive worship of the Orife True God. Con- 
scientious Unitarians cannot perform the duties of social worship 
in places, where supreme adoration is paid to two persons, whom 
they do not believe to be God. But, having separated from Trini- 
tarians, and being agreed that the Father is the being, whom 
men ought to worship, they are under no necessity to separate any 
further. 

Whilst Unitarians, notwithstanding their differences of opinion 
upon minor topics, maintain the spirit of unity and mutual affec- 
tion, they may avoid contracting a careless indifference to truth. 
Indeed, their constitution furnishes them with singular advantages 
in pursuing it, because a change of sentiment, founded upon in- 
quiry, is not attended with a painful separation from former reli- 
gious connexions : and while, by uniting cls worshipers of the 
Father only, they are free from those impediments to further in- 
vestigation, which would arise from a subdivision into parties, they 
have every opportunity of assisting one another by friendly discus- 
sion and the mutual communication of their sentiments. 

Although no man of an impartial and inquiring mind need long 
remain in doubt concerning the truth or falsehood of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, it is much more difficult to decide between the 

T 2 
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aysteras, avowed by different descriptions of Unitarians ; esperialty 
for thoae who caonot study the Scriptures in their origiual lan- 
guages, A person so situated may argue, " I find abundant proof 
in the Scriptures, that the Father is the Only Troe God, and that 
Jesus Christ is a created, subordinate, and dependent being ; but 
I cannot so easily determine in my own mind every question whicli 
has been raised respecting his nature, person, and ofiice. Upon 
the one side I observe men of great candour, learning, and piety, 
such as Doctors Clarke, Price, and Taylor, who think that the 
Scriptures assert the pre~exuteHce of our Saviour. I observe 
others, such as Dr. Lardncr, Dr. Priestley, and Mr. Lindsey, who 
maintain, that the New Teatameat represents him to have been 
originally a man. Were I to be guided by the yeneral leTior of 
the New Testament, I should probably adopt the latter opinion, 
because I find the Sacred Writers continually ascribing to Jesus 
the ordinary actions, feelings, and appearance of a human being. 
But I find particular passages, which it is difficult to Interpret in 
consistency with this supposition ; which bear at least the sem- 
blance of Arianism ; and upon the esplication of wWch Socinians 
themselves are not agreed. I am at a loss to arrive at a decided 
opinion, and think it better to remain a little longer in doubt than 
to form a judgement precipitately." Supposing a man in this 
state, — a state very likely to occur to the most candid and re- 
flecting minds, ought the Unitarians, who deviate either more or 
less from the standard of orthodoxy, to exclude such a one from 
their religious societies, until lie has made up his opinion upon 
these points? Ought they to endeavour to bring him over to a 
party by such a hasty determination, and such a tumultuous con- 
test of his thoughts and feelings, as must be in the highest degree 
unfavourable to the discovery of truth? Or ought they not 
rather to preserve that constitution of their religious societies, 
which may invite and assist him to apply for the habitual consola- 
tion and improvement of his mind those great truths, upon which 
his belief is already fixed, while he proceeds to investigate with 
due caution the various points upon which it is more difficult to 
arrive at a certain conclusion? In fine, if it be desirable, as 
dirabtless it is, that we should all entertain correct views respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, it is yet more desirable that we should 



Note B. 

Reference, p. 50. 

In my Chapter " on the Propriety of believing in Mysteries," I 
have brought into notice three senses, in which the word Mystery 
is used. 

In the first place, I have considered the propriety of assenting 
to Mysteries, supposing that term to mean " Doctrines^ which are 
understood y and seen to be absurd.'' Upon this definition Dr. 
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Wardlaw makes the following remark, amomiting to an assertion, 
that no Trinitarians have ever professed to believe mysteries in 
this sei.se of the tenn. " That those doctrines which «e denomi- 
nated ' mysteries ' by Trinitarians, are understood, and seen to be 
absurd by Unitarians we know ; — but who they are, who apply 
the word mysteries to doctrines, which are understood, and seen 
to be absurd by themselves, we do not know*." The following 
extracts from some of the most eminent Trinitarians will suffice to 
justify me in considering this as one of the principal senses, in 
which the term mystery has been employed. 

1 . "As we are obliged to obey the Divine law, though our will 
murmur against it ; so are we obliged to believe the word of God, 
though our reason be shocked at it. For, if we should believe 
only such things as are agreeable to our reason, we assent to the 
matter, and not to the author ; which is no more than we do to 
a suspected witness. But the faith, imputed to Abraham for 
righteousness, consisted in a particular laughed at by Sarah, who 
in that respect was an image of the natural Reason. And there- 
fore the more absurd and incredible any Divine mystery is, the 
greater honour we do to God in believing it, and so much the 
more noble the victory o/faith." — Lord Bacon, De Aug. Scient. 
L. ix. prope initium. 

2. "He (namely. Lord Bacon) is here express, that Reason 
and Faith are opposites ; and if this position be allowed, Revela- 
tion will then perhaps stand on itsjust/oundation." — Dr. Shaw ; 
Note on the above passage. 

3. "For that any one should be both Father and Son to the 
same person, produce himself, be Cause and Effect too, and so the 
copy give being to its original, seems at first sight so very strange 
and unaccoimtable, that, were it not to be adored as a Mystery, 
it would be exploded as a Contradiction,'' — Dr. South ; Ser- 
mons, Vol. III. No. 7, on Rev. xxii. 16. 

4. "I ever did, and ever shall, look upon those apprehensions 
of God to be the truest, whereby we apprehend him to be the most 
incomprehensible, and that to be the most true of God, which 
seems most impossible unto us. Upon this ground, therefore, it is, 
that the mysteries of the gospel, which I am less able to conceive, 
I think myself the more obliged to believe ; especially this mystery 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind., p. 47. 
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• 

of mysteries, the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, which I 
am so far from heing able to comprehend or indeed to apprehend, 
that I cannot set myself seriously to think of it, or to screw up 
my thoughts a little concerning it, but I immediately lose myself, 
as in a trance or ecstasy : that God the Father should be one per- 
fect God of himself, God the Son one perfect God of himself, and 
God the Holy Ghost one perfect God of himself ; and yet that these 
three should be but one perfect God of himself, so that one should 
be perfectly three, and three perfectly one ; that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, should be Three, and yet but One ; but One, 
and yet Three! O heart-amazing, thought-devouring, uncon- 
ceivable mystery ! Who cannot beUeve it to be true of the glorious 
Deity ? " — Bishop Beyeridge ; Private Thoughts, Art. III. 

5. "The Satisfaction of Christ is an unaccountable, irrational 
doctrine, destroys every natural idea we have of Divine Justice, 
and, lay aside the evidence of Scripture, is so far from being 
true, that it is ridiculous,'* — Mr. Thomas Bradbury; Ser- 
mons, pp. 39, 40. 

6. "In this awfully stupendous manner," that is, in the scheme 
of Redemption, as maintained by Trinitarians, " at which Reason 
stands aghast, and Faith herself is half confounded, was the 
grace of God to man at length manifested." — Bishop Hurd ; 
Sei'tnons at Lincoln's Inn, Vol. II. No. XVII. 

7. " That three Beings should be one Being, is a proposition, 
which certainly contradicts reason, that is, our reason ; but it 
does not from thence follow, that it cannot be true ; for there are 
many propositions, which contradict our reason, and yet are de- 
monstrably true'' — Mr. Soame Jenyns ; View of the Internal 
Evidence of the Christian Religion, p. 160, 4th Edition. 

It is evident, that those, who coincide with the principles of 
these extracts, conceive it proper to admit doctrines, which they 
think contrary to the decisions of the human understanding, be- 
cause they suppose them to be declared in a religion, to which 
God has borne his testimony by the display of miracles. In op- 
position to this reasoning I have stated (pp. 39, 40, 125, 126, 
158,) the well-known argument, that the intrinsic absurdity of a 
doctrine is a stronger proof against it than even miracles could be 
for it ; because the evidence of miracles depends only upon the 
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testimony of (he senses, and upon a deduction of the. under- 
standing respecting the proof which they afford of the Divine au- 
thority of him who displays them, and because this eridencc can 
never be sufficient to overbalanee tke objection arising from the 
verj- nature of absurd and self-contradictory propositions. Dr. 
"Wardlaw repeats his assent to this majdm. Supposiag "My*- 
teries" to mean " propoaitions, which directly contradict first 
principles, known facts, or indisputable truths," he obserres that 
"instead of the Scriptures warranting the reception of such 
mysteries, such mysteries would warrant the rejection of the 

Unitarians maintain, as universaUy and as strenuously as their 
opponents, that what ia declared in Divine Bevelation must be 
true, however averse the understandings of individual men may be 
to its reception. To prove this fact, in opposition to Dr. Ward- 
law's accusations, I have quoted (p. 16,) a passage from the old 
Socinian Tracts. Dr, Wardlaw is not at all disposed to retract, 
or even to abate his charge, hut contents himself with objecting, 
that the passage alluded to was written " a hundred and fifty 
years sincef ." I cow therefore quote the very same sentiments 
from one of those writers, whom he has mentioned by nameXt 
- as the sources of his information and the direct objects of his 

" I will frankly own," says Mr. LindseyJ, " that I must reject 
whatever comes to me as inconsistent with and contrary to ray 
reason ; because this is the only hght and direction, which my 
Maker has given me, by which to judge of any thing, even of his 
own character and perfections, aud the credibility of any farther 
discovery he may make of his will than this his light of nature 
affords ; and I am persuaded, he cannot require the behef of any 
thing which shocks and goes against the natural understanding 
he has given me ; for tliat would be to put me under different and 
impossible obligations at the same time.— But no Unitarian that 
I know, or have read of, did ever object to any part of a Divine 
Revelation, because it was beyond his comprehension. Let me but 

• UQit. l-acap. of Vind., pp. 46, 47. + Bid., p. 26. J Ibid., p. 11. 
§ Eianiinatioa of Mr. Uabert itobinson'a Plea for the Divinity of Christ. 
London, 1/8.^, Preface, p. xsiii. 
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know clearly, that Gk)d lias signified his mind and will ; and then, 
let the subject be ever so unfathomable by me, I wiU receive and 
believe it ; because no better reason can possibly be given for any 
thing, than that God hath said it." — Should Dr. Wardlaw say, 
that this too is "a curious and interesting reUc," I hope the reader 
will believe me, that it expresses, so far as I know, the sentiments 
still universally held by Unitarians. 

Having laid down these principles concerning absurd but intelli- 
gihle propositions, I have, in the second place, considered what 
regard is due to Mysteries, supposing them to be " propositions, 
to the terms of which no distinct ideas are annexed." I proposed 
this definition, as better adapted to the general tenor of Dr. Ward- 
law's reasoning, — ^to the confirmation of it, if just, and of course, 
to its *' subversion^' if false. I am sorry to find Dr. Wardlaw 
opposing this statement by a charge of disingenuous misrept^esen- 
tation*. I am unconscious of any such intention ; and, although 
Dr. Wardlaw' s expressions upon this subject seem to me deficient 
in clearness both in his Discourses and in his Rejoinder to mj 
Reply, I think I had sufficient grounds for the view which I have 
taken of the nature of his reasoning. 

When he proposes his doctrines of a Trinity of persons in the 
GU)dhead, and of the union of two opposite natures in Jesus Christ, 
he allows that these doctrines are Mysteries, but maintains that 
they are not on that account to be disbelieved. Let us observe 
some of the expressions by which he illustrates his meaning. To 
justify a belief in the Trinity, he remarks that we are accustomed 
to assert the omnipresence of God: "but," he inquires, "while 
certain modes of expression are on this subject familiar to our 
minds, have we ever endeavoured to analyse the conceptions, which 
these modes of expression appear to convey If* Shortly after- 
wards J, he expresses his doubt, "whether any thing that is above 
reason can ever be shewn to be contrary to it ; " he vindicates 
this doubt by the following clear and satisfactory argument: 
" For, unless we have some notion of the thing itself, on what 
principle can we possibly make out the contrariety?" And, in 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind., p. 56. 
t Discourses, p. 52. X Ibid,^ p. 55. 
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the next sentence, he applies this general principle to the par- 
ticular doctrine, which he is treating as a mystery, and expresses 
himself as follows : " Were we to say, that the persons of the 
Godhead are one and three in the same sense, we should evidently 
affirm what is contrary to reason; hecause such a proposition 
would involve in the very terms of it an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion ; but so long as we do not pretend to know, or to say, how 
they are one, and how they are three," {that is, in what sense 
they are one, and in what sense they are three* ; or in other 
words, so long as we do not pretend to annex any distinct 

IDEAS TO THE TERMS OF THE PROPOSITION,) " tO prOVC that WC 

assert what is contrary to reason, when we affirm that they are 
both, is from the very nature of the thing impossible." " For 
what is it," he proceeds, " which is to be proved contrary to rea- 
son ? Upon the supposition made, we cannot tell : it is something 
which we do not know ; of the nature and circumstances 
OF which we are left in total ignorance." 

In other parts of his Discoursesf, where Dr. Wardlaw is ob- 
viating the objections of those who say that his doctrines are mys- 
teries, unreasonable and- therefore incredible, he allows that they 
are indeed Mysteries, because no clear conception, or distinct idea, 
can be conveyed to the mind of any man, respecting the import 
of the terms in which they are exprest. 

If the impartial reader will attentively consider the passages of 
Dr. Wardlaw' s Discourses, to which I have now referred, he will 
be at no loss to perceive, that my definition of a Mystery, (namely, 
as a Proposition, to the terms of which no distinct ideas are an- 
nexed,) is the only definition, which is accommodated to the tenor 
of his reasoning. I nevertheless allow, that there is, in all that 
he has written upon this subject, a great want of consistency, clear- 
ness, and precision, and that expressions might be quoted, which 
would lead to a different explication of the term. Thus he asks J, 
whether we ought to refuse to admit "mysteries" in religion, 
when we find innumerable " difficulties " in the study of na- 

* In his last work, Dr. Wardlaw employs this exact language : " I believe, 
that in one sense Deity is One, and that in some other sense Deity is Three." 
Unit. Incap. of Vind., p. 59. 

t Discourses, pp. 40, 66 — 69. % Ibid.f p. 58. 
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ture ? As if by " a mystery *' he only intended to denote what 
we are accustomed to call "a difficulty.*' A large portion of what 
Dr. Wardlaw has said might lead us to define a mystery to be a 
Fact, which we believe upon competent evidence, although we do 
not perceive its conformity with other facts. He says, for in- 
stance. We may beUeve that a thing is, without pretending to 
know HOW it is. By this he must either intend, that we may 
admit the truth of a proposition without understanding the terms 
in which it is exprest, that is, beUeve that a thing is, without 
pretending to know in what sense it is ; or he must mean, that 
we may belieye a fact, without knowing how to reconcile it to 
other facts, or how to account for it upon previously admitted 
principles. Understood in either of these senses. Dr. Wardlaw* s 
remark is undoubtedly just. But it is only when taken in the 
former sense, that it appears to have any connexion with his gene- 
ral argument. If taken in the latter sense, a different train of 
reasoning would apply. 

When we admit a fact without perceiving its conformity with 
other facts, we attach distinct ideals to all the terms employed. 
That want of conformity, which constitutes the difficulty, must 
always appear an objection to the reality of the fact, which we re- 
ceive as true. The fact must be established by other evidence, 
sufficient to overweigh the objection. As the want of conformity 
may vary in degree, the evidence opposed to it must always be 
greater in the same proportion, in order that the fact may be cre- 
dible. It is the business of philosophy, by a ftirther investiga- 
tion and more minute comparison, to discover that conformity, 
which we do^not at present perceive, and which, if ascertained, 
would increase the evidence oiall the facts, remove the difficulty, 
and clear up the mystery. But when the want of conformity 
amounts in its degree to a direct contradiction, it cannot be coun- 
terbalanced by any evidence whatsoever, and it is to be concluded, 
that at least one of the alleged facts is false. In this case the 
difficulty passes into an absurdity. It becomes a Mystery accord- 
ing to the first sense, which has been noticed in the discussion of 
this subject. 

The third sense of the term Mystery, which I have considered, 
is the meaning annexed to it in the New Testament. The rele- 
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Taney of this explanation is obvious ; and its importance roust be 
equally apparent to all who think with me, that great numbers of 
professed Christiana are entirely ignorant upon the subject, and 
accustomed to consider the occurrence of the term " Mystery " in 
the New Testament as a reason for believing every doctrine, pro- 
posed to them by the clergy under the same name. Although Dr. 
"Wardlaw complains of my conduct as Kngenerous in undertaking 
to illustrate this sense of the tenn at all, he fully assents to the 
accuracy of my explanation. Against what I have written he has 
advanced but one objection. I have asserted, that the myateries, 
or secrets, revealed by Jesus Christ in the Gospel, which upon ex- 
amination we find to be such simple and intelh^ble facts as the 
Besurrection of the dead, and the Conversion of the Gentiles, con- 
tain nothing, which is difficuH to be understood. " How," asks 
Dr. Wardlaw *, " will this be made to comport with the declara- 
tion of the inspired Apoatle Peter," that in the Christian religion 
there are "some things hard to be understoodV' — By reflecting, 
that the things "hard to be understood" are perfectly distinct 
from the disclosed secrets. 

I have s^d (pp. 44, 45), that the sentiments often advanced by 
Trinitarians in defending their doctrines against the objections of 
Beason tend to Universal Scepticism, and I have referred to Mr. 
Hume's " Dialogues on Natural Rehgion," as containing a demon- 
stration, that Orthodoxy and hifidehty are erected upon the very 
same baais, namely, the general nncertauity of the deductions 
formed by the human understanding, and the more than ordinary 
indistinctness of our ideas upon matters of rehgion. I shall now 
quote in his own words the fundamental principles of another 
distinguished advocate of Scepticism +. The reader may compare 
them with the principles, which are avowed by Dr. Wardlaw, and 
which he cannot hut avow, while he imdertakes to defend Trini- 
tarianism. "A Rational faith," says Mr. Henry Dodwell, Juu., 
" is always precarious ; for what reason first established, the same 

• Unit. Incap. of Vindicatioii, p. 43. 

+ That sQch expressions are far from being confined to this Anthor, may 
be Geen 1>y cooBolting the very just anil valuable observations of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart in hi> Dissertation prefixed to the SnpplemenC of (he Encyclopedia 
Britannica, pp. 78, 79. 
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reason must ever have the power to repeal ;" and, " If a man is 
to be held only by his own reasonings, what is this but stamping 
an equal mark of necessary truth upon a thousand opposite opi- 
nions?" (^Christianity not founded on Argument , pp. 26, 44.) 
" How," says Dr. Wardlaw, " are the doctrines of any pretended 
Revelation to be proved irrational 1 It is very manifest, that the 
reason of any individual man can never be assumed as the stand- 
ard of reason for mankind in general, and still less of reason in 
the abstract." " That may be pronounced irrational by a Soci- 
nian, which may not appear so to a Trinitarian : who in this case 
is to decide?" {Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication, p. 44.) 
Thus do the opposers of Unitarianism and of Christianity neces- 
sarily assume the very same ground. 

"But," says Dr. Wardlaw, "nothing can be more unfortunate 
than representing the sentiment in question as tending to Scepti- 
cism. For it is the opposite sentiment, that is the very principle 
and basis of Scepticism, — the sentiment, that nothing is to be be- 
lieved which we do not fully comprehend J** Undoubtedly ; scep- 
ticism will follow from this principle as certainly as from the oppo- 
site assumption, that we cannot comprehend any thing. To each 
of these false maxims we may apply the description, which Dr. 
Wardlaw has given of one of them only, " It is this that unsettles 
the mind, and throws it loose from all sure belief and stable prin- 
ciple." We cannot in any case believe, if we suppose, either that 
the evidence is insufficient, or that our minds are incapable 
OF ESTIMATING THE EVIDENCE. Our miuds are, as we well 
know, liable to be misled in various ways from the attainment of 
truth. Let us therefore guard against the sources of error. Let 
us be aware of the force of prejudice and passion, worldly interest 
and sensual appetite. Let us, if we have leisure and opportunity, 
study what the ablest philosophers have written upon the right 
conduct of the human understanding, the various modes of inves- 
tigating truth, and the different kinds of evidence upon which be- 
lief may be established. The fact is indisputable, that whatever 
opinions a man holds are formed in his own mind and by his 
own mind. His own judgment he always does, and always 
must follow, in drawing inferences from what he sees with his 
eyes, in assenting to what he hears with his ears, and even in sub- 
mitting to Authority, whether Human or Divine. In reply there- 
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fore to Dr. Wardlaw's queries above cited, I answer, that upou 
every question each individual must "decide" for himaelf; that 
to each individual his own reason is the ultimate " standard " of 
truth ; aud that each man, in estimating the eiidence even of Di- 
vine Revelation, must depend upon his private judgment to deter- 
miue whether it is possible, that the doctruies contamed in it can 
be true, " But in all this," it will he objected, " he is liable to 
fall into errors." — Undoubtedly; into enore, many and dangerous. 
Let him therefore proceed with caution. Let him not cease to 
reason i for that is impossible ; even then he would be reasoning 
against the use of reason. Let him only be solicitous to reason 
modestly, carefully, di^a»sionatel>j, aaijustly. 



Reference, p. 80. 

The serious behever in the Gospel, who wishes to ascertain what 
are its real doctrines, having informed himself respecting the pro- 
per rules and aids for understanding the seuse of the Scriptures, 
will take the Bible into his hands, and open it to find what it 
declares, without having his mind prepossest with any set of opi- 
nions serving as a system of interpretation, or being anxious to 
know whether it contains the sentiments of any particular sect. 
This course I have endeavoured to pursue for my private satisfac- 
tion; and, in writing my "Vindication of Unitarianisra," I wished 
to recommend it to the practice of my readers. Having settled 
the most important preliminary questions, I collected from the New 
Testament a great variety of passages, which in general required 
no comment, and which I arranged under different heads, as not 
merely proving, but plainly stating, certain doctrines. These 
doctrines I exprest as much as possible in the words of Scripture ; 
and I had no doubt, {as I have none hitherto,) that all readers, 
submitting upon these subjects to the authority of the Scriptures 
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alone, would readily admit them, because it would be evident to 
every such inquirer, that to deny the truth of these doctrines is 
to deny the truth of Scripture. Thinking the declarations of the 
New Testament abundantly clear and intelligible without the use 
of any theological system to be " applied as the key of interpre- 
tation *," I took little notice of their bearing upon the opposite 
sides of the controversy, but left them to make their own impres- 
sion upon the mind of every candid inquirer. I acknowledge the 
charge, which Dr. Wardlaw repeatedly brings against me. In all 
these statements, I was " careful to leave out of sight the double 
view of the person of Christ maintained by Trinitarians.'' With 
that ** double view " I had then no concern. The question, which 
I wished every reader to determine in the first place, was not 
Whether the language of the Scriptures is conformable to this 
popular doctrine ? but What does the New Testament teach con- 
cerning the Person of Christ, when its words are taken in their 
plain and obvious sense 1 Dr. Wardlaw cannot deny, that, thus 
understood, they assert with incessant repetition and in the clear- 
est terms, that he was distinct firom God, sent by Him, and in- 
ferior to Him ; that he acted as the delegate and servant of the 
Father, who is the Only True God ; and that he received from 
Him all his knowledge and his power. 

But Dr. Wardlaw is not willing, that our readers should for a 
moment contemplate these doctrines except in connection with cer- 
tain others, which he thinks are declared upon the same authority. 
Hence he maintains, that to every text, which asserts them, we 
ought to append an explanation, bringing the other doctrines into 
view as modifications of their meaning. He thus gives a new face 
to the whole Bible, and remarks truly enough f , that it is " in 
vain" for me to be bringing forward " hundreds of plain Scripture 
testimonies," when they may all be viewed in a light totally dif- 
ferent from that in which they appear upon the first aspect, and 
be easily reduced to a consistency with the dbctrines which I op- 
pose. The Scriptures, for example, assert that ^^ there is one 
God^^ and Dr. Wardlaw does not deny J, that, if taken in their 
obvious meaning, these words would suggest a belief in (me person 

* Wardlaw, Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication, p. 359. 
t Ibid. pp. 338, 339. t Ibid. p. 303. 
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only Rs God : but, holding that tlie Scriptures in other pasaagee 
teach B. plurality of persona in the Godhead, he maintains that 
"every text, which affirms the Divine unity, must be interpreted 
as meaning that God is one indeed, but one according to the pe- 
culiar modijicafion of Vidty which belongs to Deity ;" and hence 
he draws the strange conclusion, that " every text, which affirms 
the Unity of God, mvolees an affirmation of the Trinity." I 
have produced multitudes of passages from the New Testament, 
which teach in the clearest manner, that the one true God. is the 
Father, and Dr. Wardlaw appears to agree with me in thinking, 
that, if these passages were taken m their obvious meaning, they 
would suggest a behef, that the Father, legarded as one Person, 
is the only true God : but, m order to make them conformable to 
the Trinitarian doctrine, a doctrine presnmed to rest upon the 
same authority, he resolves the simple and obvious meaning of 
the title "Father" into two different significations, supposing it 
sometimes to denote " the One Supreme," and sometimes one of 
the three Persons, who are supposed to constitute the One Su- 
preme. Between these two senses he makes hia choice according 
to the circumstances of each particular case, and by this invention 
contrives to reconcile the assertions of Scripture, that " the Father 
is the only tnie God," and that the " Father sent the Son," with 
the orthodox tenet, that the Son is God equal to the Father. 
Again, the Evangelists m larious mstanees inform us, that Jetut 
Christ vionhipt the Father , and this Dr Wardlaw is willing to 
admit * provided it be understood with hia explanatory supple- 
ment, that "the man Chnst Jesus, worshipt the Father," Our 
Lord also asserted m plain terms, that ' he did not know the day 
of judgment." Dr Wardlaw seems to allow t, that, if the doc- 
trine of his two-fold nature be not previously brought into view, 
this test must be considered " as m direct terms asserting the 
limited extent of his knowledge , " but he maintains, that, having 
assumed that doctrme betorehand, we must mterpret this passage 
in consistency with it, and understand our Sariour's assertion as 
signifying only, that "the time of judgment was not among the 
^ated to htm as the commissioned messenger of 
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t ma. p. 323. Discourses, 51h edilion, pp. 539— 
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the Father." Jesus asserts absolutely^ that he did not know it : 
Dr. Wardlaw corrects his assertion into he did not know it by 
COMMUNICATION. Yet this is the man, who is often blaming 
the Unitarians for " perverting the Scriptures from their obvious 
and simple meaning */' annexing to every expression " a Socinian 
gloss," and ''forcing the Bible by racks and screws and all the 
instruments of torture" to speak a language agreeable to their 
system. How strikingly does Dr. Wardlaw* s method of explana- 
tion illustrate the conclusion, at which the pious and learned Dr. 
Whitby arrived towards the end of a life devoted to the study of 
the Scriptures 5 " In fine, this doctrine (meaning the Trinity) 
seems to burlesque the Holy Scriptures, or to give them an un- 
couth and absurd sense, from the beginning of the gospel to the 
end of the epistles f ! " 

In following this plan. Dr. Wardlaw has proceeded upon a 
principle, the adoption of which deserves particular attention, be- 
cause it forms a striking feature of distinction between the modes, 
in which the Scriptures are studied by the Unitarians, and by 
their opponents. The former, as I have already endeavoured to 
explain, go to the Scriptures, without the assumption of any pre- 
vious hypothesis, to find what they plainly declare : the latter 
begin by assuming a particular system, which they apply to the 
Scriptures as to the standard of truth, and which they profess 
themselves willing to abandon, if they find upon a comparison, 
that the Scriptures do not suit it. Upon the propriety and ex- 
cellence of the latter method Dr. Wardlaw repeatedly insists, and 
he calls it " the principle of Trinitarian interpretation J." The 
system, which he assumes for the purpose stated, is the doctrine, 
that the supposed second Person in the Trinity was united to thie 
man Christ Jesus so as to form one person, retaining the Divine 
in conjunction with the Human Nature, and acting in the capacity 
of Mediator between God and men. He argues, that this doctrine 
ought to be received as true, because, if we assume it as an hypo- 
thesis, we find that it accords in a very wonderful manner with all 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind., preface, p. viii. 
t Whitby's Last Thoughts on the Trinity, p. 51. 

% Discourses on the Socinian Controversy, pp. 23 — 26, 75 — 77, 535; 
Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 177, 178, 237, 318, 332—339, 359—364. 
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the declarations of Scripture, however seemingly opposite, which 
relate to the person of Christ. 

1 . To this method of interpretation I object, that on its very 
first aspect it appears most strange and unwarrantable. It is a 
method never adopted in interpreting any other writings. It is 
a bold affront to Holy Scripture, representing the word of Gk)d, 
given for the instruction of all mankind, as full of enigma and ob- 
scurity, not intelligible to the man, who goes to it with a pure, 
open, and candid mind ; but, like the secret dispatches of a diplo- 
matist, requiring the use of a " key " known only to those who 
are versed in the art of decyphering. There is no other book in 
existence, to the study of which we proceed with an idea, that we 
must find out its meaning by trying whether it accords with thi8» 
or that, or the other hypothesis ; all that we think necessary is 
to understand the language, in which it is written, and then to 
open it and read it. In the same spirit we ought to enter upon 
the study of the New Testament, presuming, until some good 
reason is assigned for beheving the contrary, that its principal 
doctrines lie upon its surface, and will be obvious to every unpre- 
judiced reader. 

2. To Dr. WardlaVs plan of determining the import of the 
Scriptures by trying whether they will accord with a previously 
assumed hypothesis, I also object, that almost every man, who 
adopts this method of interpretation, will inevitably be guided in 
the choice of his hypothesis by his particular prejudices, interests, 
and attachments ; that these will lead him to discover his doc- 
trines where no trace of them exists, and to interpret the language 
of Scripture not by any rules of grammar or canons of criticism, 
but according to the inventions of his fancy and the dictates of 
his own will ; and that, as fondness for his system will always 
have greater sway than reverence for the Scriptures, he will finally 
be prepared to adhere to the former, though by relinquishing the 
latter. Mr. Venn, a late distinguished advocate of Trinitarianism, 
from whom Dr. Wardlaw* quotes with great approbation a state- 
ment of that doctrine, pursued the study of the Scriptures with a 
belief in the Trinity as his guide, and, always more attached to his 
system than to the Scriptures, declared that, if the doctrine of the 

* Unit. Incap. of Vii^d. p. 72. 
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Trinity should be proved false, " he would hum his Bible" A 
follower of Joanna Southcott formed bis religious faitb upon the 
same general plan, only assuming a different hypothesis ; there 
can be little doubt, that he perceived in the Scriptures as clear 
and decisive proofs of all her assertions as Mr. Venn discovered 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and, when her death overthrew his 
opinions, he adopted the very same resolution, that " he would bum 
his Bible.*' What indeed is the cause of the endless diversity of 
sentiment among Christians, all of whom profess to follow the 
same guide, the Holy Scriptures, except that almost every man 
appUes himself to the study of them with his judgment and affec- 
tions pre-engaged in favour of some particular system ; and how 
can it be hoped, that the sacred authors should ever be rightly 
understood, the truth discovered, and any general uniformity of 
sentiment begin to prevail, until men are willing to apply them- 
selves to the perusal of the Scriptures with minds divested of pre- 
judice, and to judge of the doctrines contained in them firom those 
plain and reiterated declarations, which admit of no doubt or hesi- 
tation as to their meaning ? 

We have seen what is the particular hypothesis, which Dr. 
Wardlaw has adopted as his principle of interpretation. May we 
be permitted to ask, how was he induced to fix upon it ? Did he, 
like the iadustrious Kepler, when investigating the Law of the 
Planetary Revolutions, try one hypothesis after another in long 
succession, until at length he discovered a happy principle, agree- 
ing to his iaexpressible delight with all the appearances, which 
were to be explained and reconciled? No, No. The system 
which he has appUed to the interpretation of the Scriptures, was 
early taught to him by an " affectionate and pious Father ; " it 
was "imparted with tender soUdtude*;" it was always regai'ded 
by him as the doctrine " of ninety-nine hundredths of what is 
called the Christian world," and therefore "presumed" to be 
truef . These, beyond all question, are the circumstances, which 
have put Dr. Wardlaw in possession of his highly valued " key, 
which fits all the wards of this seemingly intricate lock J." 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind., Dedication. f Ibid. p. 62. 

X Discourses, p. 77. In the 4th and 5th Editions of his Discourses (p. 24), 
Dr. Wardlaw has inserted a passage* which is in fact a clear admission of 

u 2 
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3. May we ftirther inquire, whence has arisen the intricacy of 
the lock ? — It was adapted to the complex structure of the key. 
Yes ; the lock was fashioned after the pattern of the key, and not 
the key according to the model of the lock. The language of the 
New Testament, relating to the Person of Christ, was clear, simple, 
and consistent ; hut it was first altered, then translated, and last 
of all interpreted hy men, whose views upon the suhject were full 
of apparent contradiction. They imparted to the Scriptures some 
portion of that obscurity, which eminently distinguished their own 
system. They caused them, in a considerable number of passages, 
to reflect its image ; and now Dr. Wardlaw, who has been accus- 
tomed from his childhood to the very same views, looks upon it 
as a most wonderful and transporting coincidence, that his system 
should correspond with the language of the vulgar translation. 

4. If we examine the nature of this key more minutely, we 
find it to be of such a construction, that it cannot possibly open 
the avenues to truth ; it seems only adapted to conduct into the 
regions of wild fancy, appalling perplexity, and interminable error. 
The doctrine, assumed as an hypothesis, impUes numerous con- 
tradictions. Being false in itself, it cannot possibly accord with 
the just interpretation of a rehgion, proceeding from the Gk>d of 
truth. 

5. But, happily for mankind, no such perplexing instrument is 
requisite to unlock the casket, which contains the pearl of great 
price. It is not confined under a lock of almost hopeless intri- 
cacy ; it is not confined under any lock at all. It is always open, 
always resplendent, always accessible. The true sense of the 
Scriptures is simple, plain, and obvious : but it appears so only to 
the Unitarian, He adopts the sentiments, which he finds repeat- 
edly and clearly stated in them, because he devotes himself to the 
perusal with few prepossessions. He finds in the common trans- 
lation a few passages at variance with the obvitms and prominent 
doctrines ; but, by appealing to the sources and rules of just cri- 

^hat I have stated in the text. " We do not," says he, " adopt this as a 
mere hypothesis ; casting about in our minds to invent something that will 
solve a difficulty ; trying a succession of gratuitous suppositions ; forging a 
variety of keys, till we chance to hit upon one that fits the lock. We regard 
it as a plainly revealed doctrine of the word of God." 
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ticism, he is able to remove tlie inconsistency. Even with regard 
to the few passages^ which the Trinitarian adduces to confound 
him, he only asks to have them correctly translated from a correct 
text, and he receives even them '^ in their obvious and 

SIMPLE meaning." 



Note D. 
Reference, p, 87. 

In the Seventh Chapter (Part II.) of my " Vindication/* I brought 
together the various passages in the New Testament, which relate 
to the power of Christ. I have shown that these expressions do 
not leave it undecided, whether the power of Christ belonged to 
him by his own original nature, or whether it was communicated 
by, and exercised in subjection to, a superior ; but that they all 
assert, as if with one voice, the Unitarian doctrine, that the power 
of Christ was given to him. Upon all these passages, however. 
Dr. Wardlaw puts the Trinitarian gloss, that it was given to him 
08 Mediator, or with respect to his Human Nature ; to which I 
must object as a perversion of their plain and obvious meaning, 
which ought on no account to be allowed, until the distinction 
of the Divine and Human Natures in our Saviour has been esta- 
blished. 

I divided the passages, which relate to the Power of Christ, into 
three classes ; First, those which, on the supposition of his pre- 
existence, (a doctrine not universally received by Unitarians,) refer 
to the period prior to his birth of the Virgin Mary ; Secondly, 
those which describe the exercise of his power during his ministry 
upon this earth ; and Thirdly, those which relate to his present 
glorified state. 

Under the First head, the first passage which I produced, was 
the prayer of Jesus, " And now, O Father, glorify me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was*" I remarked, that the only circumstance requisite to 

* John ivii. 5. 
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prove the Unitarian doctrine, is established by the subsequent 
expressions in the same prayer, in which our Lord describes this 
glory as given to him hy the Father"^. Upon the supposition of 
his pre-existence, which is an essential tenet of orthodoxy, this 
passage is completely decisive of his inferiority, not only because 
that inferiority is asserted in clear and express terms, but because 
in this case Trinitarians cannot have recourse to their usual refuge, 
the hypothesis of a Divine united with a Human Nature. Even 
the wonder-working "principle of Trinitarian interpretation" can- 
not explain how derived glory could belong to the Son, before he 
was incarnate. Dr. "Wardlaw has been obliged to pass by this 
argument without the slightest notice. 

I next brought forward four passages, usually considered as 
proving, that Jesus Christ during his pre-existent state was em- 
ployed in the creation of the world. I showed, that the terms 
chosen by the sacred writers describe our Saviour as acting, not 
by independent authority, but as the instrument of a Superior ; 
and that they not only assert the Unitarian doctrine in their ob- 
vious and simple meaning, but by excluding all possible reference 
to mediatorial inferiority. My argument is founded upon a distinc- 
tion between two Greek prepositions, (HYPO and DIA,) and 
Dr. "Wardlaw* s observations imply a clear concession, that, if this 
distinction be just, the argument is conclusive. I asserted f, that 
" when a New Testament writer employs the preposition DIA 
(with a genitive case) to point out the cause of any effect, he 
means the instrumental, and refers to some other being, either 
expressly mentioned, or contemplated, who is considered as the 
first or original cause." 

To refiite this statement Dr. "Wardlaw J produces eighteen pas- 
sages of the New Testament, in which he supposes DIA to be em- 
ployed for the purpose of " pointing out the cause of an effect," 
and yet to denote " the first or original cause." I shall endea- 
vour to show, that of all these passages only one, which I have 
noticed in my " "Vindication," presents any opposition to my 
statement. They are as follows : 

Matt, xviii. 7 : "It must needs be that offences come ; but 

* John xvii. 22, 24. f Vindication of Unitarianism, p. 85. 

X Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 231, 232. 
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woe to that man, by whom (properly through whom^ ^i' ov) 
the offence cometh." — " It must needs 6e." — Who imposed the 
necessity ?, Undoubtedly, the Almighty Creator and Governor of 
the universe. " Nevertheless*," it is added^ " woe to that man, 
THROUGH whom {os kts instrument) the offence cometh." Such 
is the clear import of our Saviour's words, implying a view of the 
constitution of the moral world, which is in unison with the most 
correct philosophy as well as with the uniform tenor of the 
Scriptures, but which is lost under the looseness of our common 
translationf . That such a passage should be brought forward by 
a professed Christian, and above all by a professed Calvinist, as 
an instance of the original cause being denoted by the preposition 
in question is truly surprising. 

Matt. xxvi. 24 ; Mark xiv. 21 ; Luke xxii. 22 ; " Woe unto 
that man, by whom (properly, through whom, ^i ov) the Son 
of Man is betrayed." — ^Was Judas also an "original cause"? 
Was then the salvation of the world by the death of Christ left 
to depend upon the uncontrolled power and discretion of an insig- 
nificant mortal ? The Scriptures teach a very contrary doctrine. 
He was " betrayed by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
q/^GoD," and "through wicked hands^^ (diU xeipwy ayd/Kay,) 
as the instruments of God, was '^ crucified and slain." Acts ii. 23. 
Bearing in mind the true sense of the preposition DIA we clearly 
see the way, in which our Saviour was enabled to foretell this 
event, and the entire consistency of all that he says, especially 
as his words are recorded by the Evangelist Luke, " And truly 
the Son of Man goeth, as it was determined, (i. e. determined by 
the supreme power and wisdom of Grod ;) nevertheless (nXiiy) 

t This " looseness " is to a certain extent unavoidable, since the English 
preposition through, though the nearest to AIA which our language supplies, 
is not now sufficiently precise in its signification, and does not always suggest 
that r^erence to a prior catae, which AIA in the circumstances under con- 
sideration uniformly includes. Scott and WaJkefield, however, in their ver- 
sions of St. Matthei?v's Gospel, employ the word through ; and the only way 
of conveying the full sense of the Greek preposition seems to be to translate 
it ** through,'' but to add in each case an explanatory periphrasis, or rather 
to inform the reader, that he must bear in his mind the idea of mediation or 
instrumentality and tlie reference to a prior cause. 
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woe xmto that man^ througli whom (as the kistruinent of Gk)d) he 
is hetrayed.'* 

Acts sdi. 9 : " And he (Peter) went and followed hiip (i. e. the 
anget)y and wist not that it was true> which was done by the 
angeiy The correct translation is " through the angely^ (5ta 
Tov dyycXov,) representing him as the subordinate agent of the 
Zordy in which character he is described, ver. 7> where he is 
called " An angel of the Lord." From the following verses like- 
wise it appears, that Peter considered him as merely an instru- 
ment in the hands of a superior. For '^ when he was come te^ 
himself, he said, ' Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath 
sent his angel, and hath delivered me (i. e. the Lord through the 
inatrumentalily of his angel hath delivered me) out of the hand of 
Herod.' '* Ver. H. See also ver. 17, which equally contradicts 
Dr. WardlaVs position, that the angel was the primary agent in 
this transaction. 

Acts xix. 26 : " They be no Gods, which are made with hands,*' 
{ha x««P«»'») hterally, " through hands," which, as Dr. Ward- 
law appears to have had an indistinct suspicion*, are the instru' 
ments of those who employ themf. 

Bom. iii. 27 ; " Where is boasting then ? It is excluded.. By 
what law ? (properly, through what law ?) Of Works ? Nay ; 
but by the law of faith i " (literally, through the law of faith ;) 
—"The law of faith" is represented as the means, through 
which, in subordination to the will of the Supreme Disposer of all 
events, " boasting is excluded ;" agreeably to which view God is 
described in the whole context, as the original author of the 
redemption and justification of sinners. 

Rom. V. 12 : " By one man (literally, through one man) sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin," (properly, through 
sin). Here again we have cause to wonder, that a Christian, and 
especially a Calvinist, should ever consider sin and death as enter- 
ing into the world independently of the appointment of God, 
The clear meaning of the Apostle's words is, that sin entered into 

* Ibid, page 232, Note. 

t So in H, }p, 714. Opatreiaojv Sid xetpwi/. Soph. (Ed, Col. 470. Antig. 
916. fie hd, x^*^p^v XaPufv, Acts ii. 23, quoted p. 295. 
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the world by the decree of God through one man as his in- 
strument, and death through sin. 

Rom. vi. 4 : " Therefore we are buried with him by baptism, 
(properly^ through baptism, as the means, or instrument of 
burying,) into death : that hke as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life." The hteral translation is, " Through the 
glory of the Father," meaning the glorious power "^ of the 
Father, agreeing with the uniform doctrine of the New Testament 
respecting the efficient cause of our Saviour's resurrection, and 
illustrated by the parallel expression used by the same Apostle, 
1 Cor. vi. 14 : " God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also 
raise up us by his own power^ hterally, "through his own 
power,^' because God employs "his own power" cw the instru- 
ment, by which he effects his purposes. 

Rom. xi. 36 : " Of him, and through him, {^C ahrov,) and to 
him are all things ; to whom be glory for ever." — DIA is not here 
intended " to point out the cause of any effect." It is used in its 
original acceptation, as denoting motion through a place, and cor- 
responds in this particular with the two other prepositions (ej, out 
of, orfrom, and els, to) which precede and follow it, and both of 
which originally signify motion in space. The description of God 
given by the Apostle in these words, is, that all things proceed 
from him, go through him, and end in him. It is one out of the 
various views of the imagination, and forms of human speech, 
employed in Scripture to represent, as far as language can, the 
absolute dominion, the omnipresence, and the universal provi- 
dence of the Divinity. In the subHme language of our own poets, 

he is 

** First, last, midst, and without end.'' 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 165. 

** He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.'' 

Pope, Essay on Man, I, 280. 

** From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original and end,** 

Dr. Johnson's Rambler, No. VlLf 

* See Schleusner, v. Sola, No. 6, a. 

t Compare Boethius, De Cons. Phil, III. 

Tu requies tranquilla piis : Te cemere finis, 
Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem. 
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This view of the nature of the Deity would be the more readily 
comprehended by those to whom Paul was writing, and who lived 
at Rome, the Metropolis of the then civilized world, because it 
was perfectly familiar among all the heathen philosophers, who 
believed in the existence of a Supreme God. It was a maxim of 
the Orphic theology, that " God is the beginning, middle, and end 
of all things," and we find the Boman emperor, Marcus Antoninus, 
addressing Nature, the Supreme Deity of the Stoics, in these re- 
markable words, ^* All things are from thee, all things are in thee, 
all things are to thee*.'* 

Supposing the expression, "through Aim," adopted by the 
Apostle to mean that God is the efficient cause, it loses its pro- 
priety in the connection, in which it is introduced, and the pas- 
sage is stript of its force and beauty. But let the Metaphor, im- 
plied in the associated phrases (If ahrov and els ahror) " Out of 
him*' and '*To him,'* be kept up in the intermediate clause (^t* 
avTov) " Through him,*' and the description is worthy of an Au- 
thor, who was acquainted with the writings of the heathen poets 
and philosophers, and was warmed with the celestial fire of genius 
as well as with the Divine influences of preternatural inspiration. 

1 Cor. i. 9. "God is faithful, by whom (Kterally through 
whom) ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord." — ^This is the passage which I had noticed as forming 
an exception, (and it is the only exception,) to the " universality " 
of my rule. But the cases which accord with the rule, are no less 
than two hundred and ninety : and, to adopt the words of a most 
eminent critic f, " "When a rule has been established by ninety-nine 
examples out of a hundred, an exception in the hundredth will 
not overturn it." The critical evidence for the genuineness of 
(u0*) " by " instead of (pi) " through " is considerable ; and, al- 
though it has not " induced Griesbach even to mark the latter as 

* Anton. Med. lY. 23. See Gataker's notes upon this passage, and upon 
Lib. ii. § 3. and Lib. xii. § 26. Also Cudworth s Intellectual System, B. i. 
Ch. iv. § 17, 18, 32. Escbenbach de Poesi Orphica, pp. 40, 68—74, 136— 
148, and Hermanni Orphica, pp. 447, 457, 460. Zev Tcarep, hs Sk ffh Tcavra 
Kal €K ffeOev eppii^tavTait &c. Oppian, De PiscatUt I. v. 409—420. 'Apx^'o* 
fxev ovv Tis \6yos Kal wdrpios kari uratriv dvOpiOTToiSf ws ck Oeov vdvra Kal 
Sia Oeov riiiiv (rvveffrriKev. Aristot. De Mundo, c. YI. Metaph. I. c. 3. 

t Bishop Marsh, Letters to Travis, p. 257. 
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doubtful," yet we ought to bear in mind, that Griesbach was so 
exceedingly cautious in departing from the text of Elzevir, then 
Received, that the masters of criticism in future times will pro- 
bably see reason to make further emendations upon the text of 
Griesbach*. It is likewise worthy of notice in this particular 
case, that an error might have arisen the more easily, because 
each of the various readings (AI and Y$) consists only of two 
letters. 

1 Cor. xii. 8. "To one is given by the spirit the word of wis- 
dom." — ^The hteral translation is " through the spirit,^^ repre- 
senting the spirit as the means, by employing which God gave 
" the word of wisdom " to the first disciples. In the next verse, 
as Dr. Wardlaw remarks, "the expression is varied, EN being 
used." This preposition is often employed, as well as DIA and 
HYPO, to denote the Efficient Cause. But its import is more 
general. It does not determine that cause to be either primary 
or instrumental. 

2 Cor. i. 19: "For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by tis, even by me and SUvanus and IHrnO" 
theus," &c. — ^The proper translation is, " through us, even 
THROUGH me and Silvanus and Timothetis.'' The Apostle Paul, 
when engaged in preaching the Gospel, always considered himself, 
agreeably to the representation here given, as the servant and in- 
strument of a superior. 

Heb. ii. 3 : " How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion, which at first began to be spoken by the Lord,'' literally 
" THROUGH the Lord" A reference is indicated to a prior cause, 
and might have been frdly exprest thus ; " which at first began 
to be spoken (or declared) by God through the Lord" The 
use of the preposition DIA, and not HYPO, determines "M« 
Lord" to signify here Jesus Christ, and not the Father. Having 
by this use of DIA clearly referred to God as the author of the 
Gospel, the writer of the epistle did not account it necessary im- 
mediately to repeat the same idea, and therefore in mentioning the 
agency of the Apostles directly afterwards, he employs the prepo- 
sition HYPO. 

* This was fully expected by Griesbach himself. See his Prolegomena, 
Section II. pp. 51, 52, of the London impression. 
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Heb. ii. 10 : ''It became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom (literally, through whom) are all things." — " A very deci- 
sive passage," says Dr. "Wardlaw. So it would be, if it could be 
proved, that DIA is here employed to represent God as the efficient 
cause of all things. But there is no necessity for this suppodtion. 
In the preceding clause, translated " for wAom," DIA is followed 
by the cLccusative case, in which circumstances it usually denotes 
the FINAL cause*. Here therefore it signifies the end aimed at 
in all things, or to which all things tend, and corresponds to the 
last clause of the passage formerly discussed, Romans xi. 36, ''to 
him are all things." Hence I conceive, especially considering 
how familiar this view was to the minds of the ancients, that the 
Writer to the Hebrews, although he states the idea less distinctly, 
intends by the same metaphor to represent all things as passing^ 
through Grod, and to him as their end. 

Heb. vii. 21 : "Those priests were made without an oath ; but 
this with an oath, by (properly, through) him that said untO" 
{more correctly , with respect to) him, *The Lord sware, and will 
not repent. Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of M elchise- 
dec.* " — ^The quotation, here introduced, " The Lord sware," &c. 
b the 4th verse of the cxth Psahn. We know from the testimony 
of our Saviour, (Matt. xxii. 43,) as well as from other sources of 
information, that the writer of this Psalm was David, who conse- 
quently must have been the person intended by the words, (pia 
rod \eyovTos npos avTov,) " through him thai saith with respect 
to him,^^ The preposition DIA is used agreeably to the rule, 
because David wrote this psalm by the inspiration of the Supreme 
Being. To express its full meaning, the verse may be translated 
as follows : " Those priests were made without an oath, but this 
with an oath through David, as the organ of God, saying 
with reject to him, ' The Lord sware, and will not repent. Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec' " 

Heb. xiii. 11 : "The bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 
brought into the sanctuary dy Me high-priest,^* literally, "through 
the high-priest,*^ as the instrument of the Supreme Disposer of all 
events. 

* The idea of Motion to a place is not exprest by the preposition itself^ but 
by the termination^ forming the Accusative case of the noun which follows it. 
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1 Peter ii. 13, 14 : " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for tlie Lord's sake ; whether it be to the King, {that is, the 
Roman Emperor,) as Supreme, or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him (properly, through him) for the punish- 
ment of evU-doers and for the praise of them that do well." — 
Many of the commentators have understood the words " by him** 
as obviously referring to ** the King,* which is the nearest ante- 
cedent. But Calvin, Estius, and others, have objected, that the 
Apostle could not intend to represent a mortal, so subject to the 
influence of worse motives, as sending his Proconsuls and sub- 
ordinate officers merely ^^for the puiUshment ofeviUdoers and for 
the praise of them that do well;** and they have therefore main- 
tained, that "^ent by him** means "sent by God,'* If we inter- 
pret DIA in the sense contended for, the difficulty vanishes. The 
phrase under consideration represents the Governors of the Pro- 
vinces, who had received their commission from the Roman Em- 
peror, as " sent by God through him for the punishment of evil- 
doers," &c. This view agrees with every other expression of the 
New Testament upon the subject. By the world at large the 
Emperor was worshipt as himself a God, and a heathen would 
have said, that the Governors of the Provinces were sent (*YII* 
ahrov) BY him. But the Apostle, with an admirable union of 
manliness and piety, guards against this idolatrous adulation, 
teaches that even the Cjbsars were only instruments in the hands 
of a Superior, and preserves the due distmction between the sub- 
ordinate rulers of the civU world, and that Being, by whom 
" every power that exists is ordained," and who '' hath the hearts 
of kings in his hand, turning them whithersoever he will, as the 
rivers of water*." 

The above examination of the eighteen passages cited by Dr. 
Wardlaw as examples " of DIA signifying not the Instrumental, 
but the Primary efficient cause," will, I hope, satisfy the reader 
that they perfectly accord with my assertions. 

But Dr. Wardlaw Hkewise appeals to the authority of all 
Greek scholars as a proof " that DIA with the Grenitive case 
signifies the efficient cause, whether primary or secondary, prinr 

* See Rom. xiii. 1-7, Prov. zzi. 1, &e. 
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cijpal or instrumental,^' and he refers to Hedericus, Schleusner, 
Parkhurst, Stockius. 

It is true that Schleusner, Parkhurst, and Stockius, together 
with Schwartz and Glassius, do represent DIA in the circum- 
stances under consideration as denoting either the Primary, or the 
Instrumental cause; and, as proofs that it denotes the former, 
they produce the four passages, supposed to relate to the creation 
of the world by Jesus Christ. But these authors wrote their 
Lexicons, &c., for the express purpose of interpreting the New 
Testament, and of interpreting it agreeably to the Trinitarian 
system. In the Lexicons, which were not written with this inten- 
tion, I have been unable to find that explanation of DIA, which 
Dr. Wardlaw represents as " sufficiently well known to every 
Greek scholar." On the contrary, all that I have been able to 
consult, agree with my statements*. 

But, even if the Lexicographers did interpret this preposition 
as sometimes denoting the Primary cause, their authority would 
be of no avail in opposition to the evidence, which I have brought 
forward. They could only judge of the meanings of words from 
their use in ancient Authors, and from the information of those, 
who constantly spoke and wrote in Greek, To authorities of this 
kind I have appealed, to Philo, Eusebius, and Origen. Against 
the testimony of the first. Dr. Wardlaw offers no objection ; and 
to that of Eusebius he only replies, that in another instance I have 
presumed to dissent from him myself, which we shall see hereafter 

* Atd, irpSOefXiSt 8re fikv trvvrdirffeTai yeviry, ^ijXoi fi€<TiTeiaV diov* Acd 
ffov eTToiriffa roScf fiSffiTevovros trov dti\ov6Tt. " AI A, a preposition ; when 
it governs the Genitive, it indicates meanSf or mediation^ as, I have done this 
through you, that is, by means of you." — Phavorinus. " De eo dicitur, quod 
vicem instrument! praebet." — Stephens and Scapula. " Notat causam in- 
strumentalem." — Hbdericus. " Per." — ^Valentine Curio, Schbevklius, 
and Robertson. ** Of the agent or instrument, through, by means qf, by," — 
LiDDELL and Scott. " Durch." — Schneider. " Vom Mittel, durch wel- 
ches etwas geschieht." — Passow. '* Instrumentum, Ministerium, Auxilium 
notat." — Lexicon Xenophonteum, by Sturzius, Lipsiae, 1801. Constan- 
TiNE entirely omits mentioning the use of AIA to denote the efficient cause. 

See also Valcknaer, SchoL in N. T. Heb, i. 2-4. De Wette, Erkl&rung des 
Ev. Joannis, Jo. i. 3. 
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is not the fact. But against the statement of the significations of 
DIA and HYPO, which I have quoted from Origen, Dr. Wardlaw 
argues as follows. Jones, in his '' Catholic Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity," has quoted a passage from the writings of Origen, which 
proves that he believed the Supreme Divinity of Christ, " Either 
then the inferiority y implied in the words quoted from his writings 
by Mr. Yates, must be of an official kind, or else he (i. e, Origen) 
flatly contradicts himself*." To this strange argument I reply, 
that the words quoted by Jones are not the words of Origen. 
They are found indeed m his Treatise " De Principiisf." But 
of this treatise there remains only a Latin translation, which 
abounds with corruptions and interpolations, especially in what 
relates to the doctrine of the Trinity. These facts are perfectly 
familiar to the learned. " It is certain," observes Dupin, in his 
account of Origen J, " that in Rufinus's Latin versions, which we 
have of the book Be Principiis, and the Apology of Pamphilus, 
and of his other works, the doctrine of the Trinity is explained 
after a very orthodox manner. But we must confess, that we 
cannot rely upon Rufinus's credit, who acknowledges that he 
added and altered several passages relating to the Trinity." 

The expressions of Dr. Cave in his account of the treatise De 
Principiis are much stronger. 

" Libri vepl &px(oy IV. ante annum CCXXXIII. scripti, diffi- 
ciUimi san^ atque obscurissimi, qui in Latina Origenis Operum 
editione extant ex versione Rufini pessima fide confecta, multis 
quippe omissis, multis interpolatis ac in melius mutatis, uti nee 
ipse dissimulat Rufinus. Hand dissimiU arte in caeteris etiam a 
se versis Origenis libris usus est Rufinus, adeo ut vera Origenis 
sententia, oh Interpretis male fidi additamenta, truncationes, 
atque interpolationes, vix ac ne vix deprehendi possit^,'* 

* Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication, p. 234. 

t Lib. i. p. 58, Ed. De La Rue. 

t Ecclesiastical History, Vol. L quarto, English Translation. 

§ Cave's Historia Literaria, Vol. L p. 83» 1st edition ; p. 120, 2nd edition. 
The reader, who wishes to see other attestations to the fact here alleged, may 
consult Db la Rub's Preface to the Works of Origen, p. iii ; Huet's Orige- 
niana. Book iii. 2. 2 ; Flburt's Ecclesiastical History, Book v. § 54, VoL I. 
p. 337, of Herbert's translation in 4to ; Fbsd. Spanheim's Hist. Christiana, 
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The necessity, imposed upon me of replying to Dr. Wardlaw's 
objections, has led me to illustrate the use of the preposition DIA 
more fiilly than before ; which I am far from regretting, because 
a knowledge of its meaning is necessary in order to understand not 
only the four passages, which occasioned the discussion, but all the 
passages of the New Testament, (nearly 300 in number,) where it 
is used to denote an efficient cause. 

In further confirmation of what I have written, I may remark, 
that in the most ancient of the remaining versions of the New 
Testament, the Syriac, this preposition (in the circumstances 
under consideration) is commonly translated by a phrase (*t*Il) 
which signifies by the hand of, or through the agency of: in the 
Latin version, called the Vulgate, it is rendered by the preposition 
PER, which has the same meaning"' : and in the Romaic, or 
Modem Greek Version, it is always translated ^ca fxetrov, through 
means o/f. 

Of the meaning of the preposition HYPO I need say Uttle, be- 
cause my argument for the inferiority of Jesus to the Father de- 
pends upon the meaning of DIA. Dr. Wardlaw, while he admits 
that HYPO more properly signifies the Primary cause, maintains 
that it is " sometimes used for the Secondary." In proof of this 
he refers to ten passages. In two of these. Matt. xxvu. 35, and 
Mark xiii. 14, HYPO does not occur J; and in four others, Matt, 
ii. 17, iii. 3, Luke v. 15, ix. 7, Griesbach has prefixed marks to 
express his opinion that its genuineness is doubtfrd. There con- 
sequently remain onlj/our passages, Luke xiii. 17, xxiii. 8, Phil, 
iii. 12, Heb. ii. 3, in which HYPO occurs, and is certainly genuine. 
I mention these circumstances, because it would be improper in 

Sect. iii. f x. ; Jortin's Remarks on Eccles. History, p. 149, Vol. II. London, 
1805. 

* '' PER prsepositio usitate significat quasi medium quoddam loci, temporis, 
personse efficientis, instrumenti" 

Concordantise Bibliorum, Antwerpise, Wechel, 1600. 

t The following passages may be interesting to the reader as examples. 
Matt. i. 22 : Kat tovto 6\ov yeytve, Sia va reKeiinQy ckcivo, oirov fiXaXqOii 
VTTO Tov Kvpiov AIA ME20Y TOY IIPO^HTOY, Xeywvros. John i. 3 : 
*OXa AIA ME20Y TOY eytvijicov. John i. 10: 'O KOfffios AIA MESOY 
AYTOY eytj/ev. Heb. i. 2 : AIA ME20Y TOY 'OHOIOY eico^e icot row 
atftfvas. X See Griesbach. 
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me to pass over without notice such persevering negligence. 
I before exprest my conviction that similar inaccuracies in Dr. 
Wardlaw's Discourses arose from no worse cause than " mere 
carelessness." At the charge of carelessness however Dr. Ward- 
law took offence. Let him now inform us, did he consult Gries- 
bach, or did he not ? If he did not, was he not careless ? If he 
did, let him explain the motives of his conduct in producing 
passages as Scripture, which only pass for such in the vulgar 
estimation. 

I have stated (p. 83) that the Primary cause is denoted by 
HYPO. I have not said, however, that this preposition is never 
prefixed to that, which is in point of fact a Secondary cause. I 
was perfectly aware, that the case is otherwise. But, when 
HYPO is used, the cause is contemplated as primary, that is, no 
reference is made to any thing beyond it, whereas DIA, according 
to the canon quoted above (p. 85), denotes a reference " to some 
other being, either expressly mentioned or contemplated, which 
is considered as the original cause." Of the series of causes in the 
view of the speaker or writer, HYPO always denotes the first, 
and DIA the intermediate. Upon this principle we may explain 
the language of the Evangelist Matthew (supposing HYPO 
genuine), when he represents predictions as " spoken by the Pro- 
phets ;" of the Evangelist Luke, when he mentions the miracles 
of Jesus as " done by him ;" of Paul, when he describes himself 
as " apprehended by Christ ;" and of the "Writer to the Hebrews, 
when he speaks of the Gospel as " declared to mankind through 
the Lord, and confirmed by them that heard him." 

The reader is now apprized of the way, in which Dr. Wardlaw's 
promise, announced to the public in the Advertisement to the 
Second Edition of his Discourses, has been after a long suspense 
fulfilled by the production of arguments for the Divinity of Christ, 
imconsciously furnished by his opponent. " Mr. Yates," says he, 
** in fixing the signification of HYPO to the Primary efficient 
cause, has forged a weapon against himself*." Mr. Yates knew 
then nearly all that he has brought forward now, but supprest it, 
that his work might be brief, and adapted for popular use. He 
is happy to observe that Dr. Wardlaw's objections proceed upon 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind.*p. 233. 

X 
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the supposition, that the Unitarian doctrine must he admitted to 
he the doctrine of the Scriptures, if his assertions respecting the 
sense of DIA he estahlished, and he hopes Dr. Wardlaw will per- 
ceive it to be his duty to do all in his power in order to remove 
the errors and misconceptions upon the suhject, which are now 
sanctioned by his authority. 



Note E. 
Reference, p. 119. 

In reference both to Dr. Wardlaw's " Unitarianism Incapable of 
Vindication/' and to the recent and enlarged edition (the 5th) of 
his " Discourses," I remark, that although the Supreme Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit is as essential to the Trinitarian doctrine as the 
Deity of Christ, yet Dr. Wardlaw has not dropt a single observa- 
tion iu reply to my Chapter " On the Use of the Phrases * Holy 
Spirit,* &c., in the Sacred Scriptures." 



Note F. 
Refer ence, p. 123. 

ON SABELLIANISM, ESPECIALLY AS ADOPTED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ; THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY ; 
AND THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

The sanction given to the opinions of Dr. Wallis by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in the year 1695, and the probable acceptance of 
them by great numbers of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England from that time to the present, seem to me to render it 
expedient, that I should In a Note consider the Sabellian view of 
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the Trinity more particularly, although a very brief notice of it 
was sufficient in replying to Dr. Wardlaw. 

I may observe in general, that there is a great difference between 
a believer in a trinity, and a believer in the trinity. The Tri- 
nity is the trinity of consubstantialy co-equal, and co-eternal 
persons in the Godhead, in opposition to the unity of the God- 
head as one person. A Trinity may be a trinity of any kind, a 
trinity of any things or quaUties ; it may be a trinity of modes, 
respects, relations, aspects, habitudes, affections, faculties, powers, 
or attributes. Now I quite agree with Dr. Wallis, that it is im- 
possible to deny such a trinity as this. Whilst he asserts only " a 
trinity of somewhat s,'* or that there is, or may be, some way of 
considering the Deity, or some manner of his existence, or of his 
operation or influence, in which he may be regarded as three, I 
cannot question the assertion. But neither could I question the 
possibiUty, that the Deity may in some way, or in some sense, be 
either two, or four, or any other number. The Scriptures afford 
us no information at all upon the subject. They teach us, that 
God is one ; they do not inform us, that he is either two, or three, 
or four. In reply therefore to a very learned and distinguished 
clergyman of the Church of England, who after studying the views 
of Wallis exprest to me his own belief in the Trinity by saying. 
There is a triplicity in the Divine nature," I could only observe, 
It is possible ; and it is equally possible, that there may be in 
the Divine nature either a duahty, or a quadruplicity, or a com- 
plexity of any other amount *." Nevertheless we are left in total 

* The supposition of these opinions being believed is not a mere imagina- 
tion. For besides the Unitarian doctrine of one person in the Godhead, and 
the Trinitarian, which is directly opposed to it, viz. the doctrine of three per- 
sons, Christians in different ages have asserted either two, or four, or even 
eight persons. Before the orthodox, or Athanasian doctrine was brought to 
its present form, some were fearful lest a quatemity {tetrtu) might be taught 
instead of a trinity. {HampderCs Bampton Lectures, pp. 138, 143, 477, 478.) 
*' Basilides was the founder of the Egyptian sect of Christian Gnostics. — 
Making the divine attributes into so many persons, he taught that the deity 
had begotten out of himself seven tBons or natures, namely, Mind, Word, Pru- 
dence, Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace; which eight persons together 
formed the one ever-blessed Ogdoad." — Sharpest History of Egypt under the 
Romans f pp. 70, TI. 

x2 
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ignorance upon this subject. The Scriptures leave it untouched * ; 
and whatever Indian Gynmosophists or Grecian Platonists may 
have dreamt, whatever Synods and Councils may have decreed, 
and whatever deductions may have been made from Scripture by 
the Churches both of England and of Eome, it becomes us rather 
to observe a cautious and reverential silence on such a topic than 
to affirm that it is included within the compass of our certain 
knowledge. Much less does it become us to pronounce censures 
and anathemas upon others, because they do not agree with us in 
speculations, which are purely dogmatical, and certainly are not 
Christian or ApostoUc. 

As the tracts, which appeared in the controversy mentioned at 
p. 121, are now scarce, I will introduce a few extracts from them 
as a ftirther exposition of Dr. Wallis's opinion; "The Scripture 
tells us plainly, ' There are three that bear record in heaven ; the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one,' 
1 John, V. 7. And the form of baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19) is, 'In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/ 
That these are three, distinguished each from other, is manifest ; 
and, that this distinction amongst themselves is wont to be called 
Personality. By which word we mean that distinction (whatever 
it be), whereby they are distinguished each from other, and thence / 
called Three Persona, If the word Person do not please, we need 
not be fond of words, so the thing be agreed : yet it is a good 
word, and warranted by Scripture, Heb. i. 3, where the Son is 
called, ' the express image of his Father's person.' If it be asked 
what these Personalities or Characteristics are, whereby each 
Person is distinguished from other ; I think we have httle more 
thereof in Scripture, than that the Father is said to beget ; the 
Son, to be begotten ; and the Holy Ghost, to proceed. If it be 
further asked, what is the ftdl import of these words (which are 

* Dr. South, the contemporary of Wallis and one of the principal writers 
in the same controversy, says, ** It must be allowed, that there is no such pro- 
position as this. That one and the same God is three different persons ^ formally 
and in terms, to be found in the Sacred Writings, either of the Old or New 
Testament ; neither is it pretended, that there is any word of the same signi- 
fication or importance with the word TWm/y, used in Scripture, with relation 
to God."— C(»wW. on the Trinity, p. 38. 
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but metaphorical), and what is the adequate meaning of them, I 
think we need not trouble ourselves about it. 'Tis hard for us 
(who understand so little of a Spirit) to determine of what God is 
pleased to reveal, that it is impossible, or inconsistent with his 
essence, which essence we cannot understand. But what is it, 
that is thus pretended to be impossible ? "lis but this, that there 
be Three Somewhats, which are but one God : and these Some- 
whatM we commonly call Persona,** — The Doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity briefly explained^ in a Letter to a Friend, by John Wallis, 
D.D., 1690. 

^^What in one consideration are three, may in another con- 
sideration be but one; we may safely say (without absurdity, 
contradiction or inconsistence with reason), there may be in 
God Three Somewhats (which we commonly call Persons), that 
are but one God ; these three are more than three names, but 
not three Gods ; and Gt)d the Creator, God the Redeemer, and 
God the Sanctifier, (otherwise called God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost,) are such three.'* — Sixth Let' 
ter concerning the Sacred Trinity, by John "Wallis, D.D., 
1691. 

Dr. Wallis in the former of the preceding extracts justifies the 
use of the word Person to denote one of the supposed distinctions 
in the essence of the Deity on the ground that it is " warranted 
by Scripture," referring to Heb. i. 3. This position is, however, 
untenable ; and, as many of those who are, or fancy themselves to 
be Trinitarians, probably entertain the same opinion, viz. that their 
view of the three supposed distinctions, which they call the three 
persons of the Godhead, rests upon a similar use of the word 
"persons** by the writers of the Old and New Testaments, I think 
a few remarks on this subject will not be out of place. I observe 
therefore, 

I. The only passage of Scripture, which has ever been pretended 
to countenance this supposition, is the passage produced by Dr. 
Wallis, viz. Heb. i. 3. 

II. In this passage the Greek word translated Person (Wd- 
trrains), has reference to the Father only, not to the Son, or to 
the Holy Ghost. Although therefore the passage proves that 
something, denoted by the word vvSuraais, belongs to, or may be 
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predicated of the Father, the same proof is not applicable to the 
two other supposed constituents of the Divinity. 

III.\It is manifestly absurd, although it may impose upon the 
ignorant^ \(lio know the Bible only in their mother tongue and in 
the common translation, to say, that the use of the word Person 
is in any instance warranted by Scripture. All that can with truth 
be said is, that the use of the Greek word vwoaraais is warranted 
by Scripture. The use of the word '^ Person" in Heb. i. 3. is 
only warranted by the seven learned men who translated the Greek 
Testament into English in obedience to the appointment and in.- 
structions of James I. 

lY. These learned men in this particular case did not trust to 
their own learning, but followed the example and authority of 
Theodore Beza, and of the authors of the Genevan bible, who had 
already followed him. 

V. Theodore Beza translated vTrotrTams in Heb. i. 3. by the 
word Person, because this translation was necessary to make the 
passage conformable to the orthodox beUef *. 

VI. Dr. Wallis therefore in the above passage ought to have 
written thus : " If the word person do not please, we need not be 
fond of words, so the thing be agreed ; yet it is a good word and 
warranted by Theodore Beza, Heb. i. 3.*' 

Among the numerous tracts called forth by those of Wallis, 
none has appeared to me more deserving of attention than that 
published anonymously by Bishop Wettenhall, under the follow- 
ing title : "An earnest and compassionate suit for forbearance to 
the learned writers of some controversial papers, by a Melancholy 
Stander-by." 1692. This tract is characterized by Dr. Parr 
(Works, vol. i. p. 672) as "a very judicious, candid, and conciha- 
tory pamphlet." The excellent author deplores the offence given 
to pious minds, and represents the ludicrous effect, which would 
be given to the Common Prayer by substituting Dr. Wallis' s term 
sotnewhats instead of the customary phrase persons, so as to make 
the beginning of the Litany run thus ; " O holy, blessed, and glo- 
rious Trinity, three Somewhats and one God, have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners f." 

* See my Letter to the Vice- Chancellor ofEnglandy 2nd edition, pp. 23—32. 
t See an account of this celebrated controversy by the late learned and 
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It may be instructive to introduce here a few remarks on some 
of the disputes, which at the present moment agitate the Anglican 
Church. 

One of these relates to the use of the surpUce. When the 
clergy of the diocese of London wished the angry contests on this 
matter to be allayed by the authority of their bishop. Dr. Blom- 
field, he evaded the question by suggesting, that they should use 
the surplice in the morning and the academic gown in the after- 
noon *. This recommendation was not, however, deemed satis- 
factory, and probably it was not acted upon by a single individual. 
The public were, I apprehend, right in opposing the innovation, 
because, whatever absurdities they might be obUged to hear from 
the. reading-desk, they might with the greatest propriety look for 
honesty and openness in the pulpit. This change of habiliments 
in fact expresses no less a difference than that between truth 
and falsehood, between the official declarations prescribed by the 
Canons and uttered " as the Act directs,^ and the real belief of 
an intelligent and educated man. I shall illustrate this by an ex- 
ample. A clergyman, whose name is familiar to every one in con- 
sequence of the beauty and excellence of his pubUcations, the Rev. 
WiUiam Gilpin, preached one Trinity Sunday in his parish church. 
We must take it for granted, that he read tbe Athanasian Creed, 
informing the simple rustics around him, that the thing before all 
things necessary to their salvation, of far greater moment than a 
life of purity, humihty, and charity, was that they should hold 
the Catholic Faith. He then proceeded to declare to them in 
what this faith consists. He went through a long specification of 
minute theological distinctions, and taught them that, unless they, 
every one of them, men, women, and children, received these pecu- 
Uarities of doctrine in all their extent and without the smallest 
doubt or hesitation, their everlasting perdition was sealed, and 
that the full and unfeigned acceptation of that doctrine was equally 
necessary to the salvation of every himian being. This was the 

lamented Rev. Robert Wallace, of Bath, in the Christian Rtformer, New Series, 
for the year 1845. See also *' Appeal to Common Reason and Candour '^ (by 
the Rev. John Jones), London, 1751, p. 34. 
* Charge to the Clergy, &c., Oct. 1812, p. 51. 
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solemn charge delivered to the congregation from the reading- 
desk. Wait but half-an-hour, and mark the change. The Rev. 
Mr. Gilpin lays aside the Athanasian Creed together with his snr- 
plice, he ascends the pulpit, and makes quite a different state- 
ment ; in fact he is there no longer a priest^ but a man and a 
Christian. These are his words : 

" All that is revealed to us on the subject of the Trinity, lies in 
a very narrow compass. The whole is contained in a few verses 
of our Bibles. We are every where informed, there is but one 
God. At the same time, there are various passages in Scripture 
which mention the Godhead as uniting in itself three distinct 
powers — the Father — the Son — and the Holy Ghost. One of 
the strongest of these passages (Matt, xxviii. 19) I have just 
read to you, in which we are ordered to be baptized in the name 
of these three powers. But of the nature of this union, and 
distinction, we are not in the least informed. This, however, is 
all we know on the subject ; and all we can know. As the Scrip- 
tures, therefore, speak, in various passages, both of three distinct 
powers, and also of one God ; we take the account just as the 
Scripture gives it ; and should not pretend to know more." — Ser- 
mons preached to a Country Congregation, by William Gilpin, 
M.A,, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar ofBoldre in the New 
Forest, 4th edition, 1806, vol. ii. p. 13, 14. 

In Cicero's treatise " On the Nature of the Gods," one of the 
disputants is the Academic Cotta, a confirmed sceptic, who in his 
heart disbeUeves or doubts the whole system of the Roman super- 
stition. Another of the speakers is the Stoic Balbus, a devout, 
intelligent, and sincere worshiper. The latter reminds Cotta 
how inconsistent it was in him to argue against religion, when he 
held the office of pontiff. To this Cotta replies by explaining the 
distinction, which he always made, between his conduct and pro- 
fession as pontiff and as Cotta, (Habes, Balbe, quid Cotta, quid 
pontifex sentiat,) He says, that in addressing the pubUc he 
believed that there are Gods ; in private company and in conver- 
sation, such as that in which he was then engaged, he could with 
the greatest ease assert the contrary. Although his arguments 
in confidential intercourse with his friends are at one time em- 
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ployed for the subyersion of religion, lie soon a^r dwells in 
impressive and dignified language upon its necessity to the welfare 
of the state, and declares, that he ever wiU defend and always has 
defended the opinions, rites, and ceremonies, received from his 
ancestors, and that no arguments either of learned or unlearned 
men shall induce him to give them up. (Ctc. de Nat. Deorum, 
Lib. I. c. 22 ; Lib. II. c. 67 ; Lib. III. c. 2.) 

There is reason to believe, that the putting on of lawn sleeves 
sometimes has the same effect as Cotta's pontificals, or Mr. Gil- 
pin's surplice. In the year 1832 the Rev. Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, D.D., preached his celebrated Bampton Lectures. The 
principal object of them was to illustrate in detail and to prove 
by references and quotations what Dr. Parr exprest in two words, 
when he called the doctrine of the Trinity " a metaphysical co- 
nundrum." One of the Unitarians, writing (a.d. 1691) in the 
controversy above referred to, asserted in graver terms, but to the 
same efiect, that the doctrine contained in the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian Creeds " was the faith of those who spoke Platonick or 
Peripatetick Philosophy, or rather the scholastick divinity of those 
times*." In like manner Dr. Watts, after he had renounced this 
faith, described his former belief as '^ scholastic orthodoxy f." 
After an attentive perusal of Dr. Hampden's Lectures, and of the 
pamphlets written by his friends and supporters, I think it evi- 
dent, that, if these Lectures mean any thing or have any design 
at all, it is to show, that the doctrines of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, as held by the Churches of Rome and England and stated 
in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, arose from the attempt of 
the more learned and speculative Churchmen of the Fourth and 
following centuries to reconcile together the doctrines of the 
Church and the philosophy of the Schools. See Lecture II. 
pp. 53, 6i; 62, 76, 81, 88. Lecture III. pp. 104, 107, 1 15—119, 
125—128, 130, 132, 133, 137, 141—146. Lecture VIII. pp. 369, 
370. To these references I subjoin the following extracts. They 
contain a clear exposition of the positive doctrines of Christianity, 
or, as I should call them, and as Unitarians in general would, call 

* Some Thoughts i^^oti Dr. Sherhck^s Vmdieatwn qf the Doctrme qf the 
Holy Trinity, 2nd Edition, p. 20. 
t See below, Note N. 
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them, the truths of Christianity, and as Dr. Hampden calls them, 

the facts of Christianity*." 
The Apostles Creed states nothing but facts. The transition 
is immense from this to the scholastic speculations involved in the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds.*' P. 544. 

" Whatever may have been the motives and conduct of suc- 
cessive agents employed in the propagation of Christianity from 
age to age ; whatever may have been the speculations of false 
philosophy on the facts of Christianity ; those facts themselves 
are not touched ; they remain indisputable, so far as any objec- 
tions on such grounds can avail. These facts form part of the 
great History of mankind : they account for the present condition 
of things in the world : and we cannot deny them without in- 
volving ourselves in universal scepticism. There can be no ra- 
tional doubt ; that man is in a degraded, disadvantageous condition, 
— ^that Jesus Christ came into the world, in the mercy of God, to 
produce a restoration of man, — that He brought Life andlmmor- 
taUty to light by his coming, — that he died on the cross for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification, — that the Holy Ghost 
came by his promise to abide with his Church, miraculously assist- 
ing the Apostles in the first institution of it, and, ever since that 
period, interceding with the hearts of believers." P. 390. 

Such is Dr. Hampden's representation of " the divine part of 
Christianity, as entirely distinct from its episodic additions." I 
consider it as an admirable summary of the great fundamental 
truths of Christianity, which, if the excellent man who drew it up 
had not departed lamentably from this, his early profession, might 
well be placed by the side of similar statements of the universal 
faith of Christians, which have been repeatedly tnade by the most 
able, devout, and learned members of all the principal Churches. 
But I must now present the other side of the picture. 

On the nomination of Dr. Hampden to the vacant see of Here- 
ford, thirteen of the English and Welsh bishops, not a few of 
whom are, we suspect, Cottaizing Christians no less than the object 
of their animadversion, presented to the Prime Minister a remon- 

* See Hampden's Observations on Religious Dissent, 2nd Edit. pp. 13, 14, 
and A Letter to the Dean of Chichester, by Archdeacon Hare, Lond. 1848, 
pp. 13—15. 
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strance founded upon the imperfect or dubious orthodoxy of the 
Bampton Lectures. In reply to this document Dr. Hampden 
published a letter to the same minister, Lord John Russell, show- 
ing that he can make professions of orthodoxy as high, compre- 
hensive, and positive as any of his opponents. After professing 
firmly to believe in the doctrines of the Trinity and of the divinity 
and atonement of Christ, " as plainly set forth from Scripture in 
the articles and formularies of our Church," he adds, " I hold 
too and have ever held most firmly the full doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, as stated on the same authority in the same documents 
of the Church. Nay, I go on to say, with the utmost confidence 
of my sincerity, that I have on every occasion exerted myself to 
defend these holy truths, which I beUeve not with a mere assent, 
but really love and deUght in*." 

This solemn declaration at first reminds us of the honest Ca- 
thoUc in Moore's " Zeluco,*' who exclaimed, " I take the Holy 
Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, with all the host of Heaven, to wit- 
ness, that I have always from my infancy believed in every article 
of faith, which our holy Mother Church requires, and am ready 
to believe twice as much whenever she is pleased to exact it." 
But, when we consider the country and the age, in which we live, 
not to mention the extreme difference in mental activity, informa- 
tion, and intelHgence, it is impossible to regard the cases as paral- 
lel. The English Bishop cannot be as implicit and entire a 
believer as the Portuguese merchant. What does his language 
necessarily imply ? He asserts by direct and inevitable inference, 
as every one will perceive on referring to the Athanasian Creed, 
and to the Thirty-nine Articles, more especially the eighth and the 
eighteenth, that all mankind are doomed to everlasting perdition, 
not excepting heathens, infants, and idiots, unless they believe in 
their fullest extent, as Dr. Hampden professes to do, all the mi- 
nute particulars of doctrine set forth in these formularies. For 
ages after the first composition of this creed it was universally un- 
derstood to imply thus much. Any one who attempted to modify 
or explain it so as to allow of the escape of any class or descrip- 
tion either of unbelievers, or of those (more especially the Unita- 
rians) whom Dr. Hampden mildly calls " misbeUevers," would 

• See The Timesy Daily NewSj and other papers of Dec. 20th, 1847. 
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h&ve been charged either with weak and uiexcusahle pusillanimity, 
or with open and coutumacious heresy. Even the hideous mon- 
strosity of this creed did not satisfy the stent theology of those 
times. Fulgentiua and others of the school of St. Austui, went 
BO far as to insist, that not only children, dying unbaptized, but 
BTen unborn infants, if they had only begun to be alive in their 
mother's womb, would he certainly tormented with eternal fire*. 
Vain and fallacious therefore is the plea of Buch theologians as 
Voganf and one of his followersj, who by refining upon the pos- 
sible sense of "-will'' and "hold" in the first versicle of the 
Athauasiaa Creed, argue that it does not imply the everlasting 
perdition of certain descriptions of heathens or uninstructed per- 
sons. The learned divine last referred to seems to admit, that 
his explanation is confined to a certain portion of the members of 
his own Church, and was never advanced even by them before 
the year 1689. But it ought to be remembered, that the doctrine 
of no private persons, not even of priests or bishops, nor of any 
number of them ; no, nor the decisions of Universities, can alter 
the doctrine of the Church, which can only be settled by Act of 
Parliament, and which was last settled in 1662. " Here Terminus 
has fixt his pedestal ; here the Act of Uniformity left it, and here, 
for aught that now appears, the last judgment will find it." Such, 
if my memory does not deceive me, was the remark, which was 
made exactly a hundred years ago by those most truthiiil, en- 
lightened, and devoted friends of the Church of England, the 
authors of the " Free and Candid Disqumtiona." The obaerva- 
tion seems to remain as apphcable now as it was then. Especially 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as maintained by the Church of Eng- 
land, remains unchanged. It is the doctrine set forth in the 
Athanasian Creed, and no other. If a man, professing himself a 
sincere member of that Church, is justified in explaining away its 

• See BLiihop Watson's Charge to his Clergy, Jane 3 795, p. 463. So even 
in the present iky we read in our newspapers accounts of meetings and resO' 
luliona of some of the clergy, fiipressivc of their condolence with the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, and of their alarm and dismay lest hell should be paved no 
longer with the bones of nnbaptized infants. 

t Bampton Lectures, 1837, pp.373— 375. 

i A few nords on the Albanasian Creed, by a Bishop's Chaplain. Second 
edition. 18^6, p, 7. 
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damnatory^ or, as Vogan calls them, its " monitory " clauses, he 
has an equal right to explain away the whole creed. 

The newly-appointed Bishop of Hereford is much more con- 
sistent. He not only fiilly belieyes this creed, but really lavee and 
delightM in itM holy truths. The last time I had occasion to hear 
it performed, it was sung by some hundreds of children in full 
chorus. This was in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital. But 
did those children know why they were ordered to sing the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and not the Apostles or the Nicene. Probably the 
ground of the distinction (which is, I beUeve, very frequently ob- 
served in the performance of the same service,) is not sufficiently 
understood even by many of those members of the Church, who 
have received confirmation. It is because the Apostles and the 
Nicene Creeds contain no damnatory clause, and therefore no 
especial call upon the gratitude and exultation of the faithM. I 
once had the good fortune to hear this matter explained at Oxford 
by one of the University Preachers, who delivered a discourse on 
Trmity Sunday before the Heads of Houses and the rest of that 
learned and illustrious corporation. His text was John viii. 24 ; 
" If ye beUeve not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins." He 
told us, that far from being offended at the language of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, those to whose case it refers ought rather to be 
grateful for its kind and salutary warnings, and that far from being 
a harsh or gloomy doctrine, it was so delightful, that the Church 
had practised the singing of this creed to add to the sublimity of 
some of its principal feasts. The conjecture of Dr. Hampden 
tends to the same conclusion, viz. that the mode of stating the 
doctrine in this creed may have been partly invented in order to 
make it a better song. "The paradoxical mode, in which the 
several terms are strung together," says he {Bampton Lectures^ 
p. 546,), " was probably further designed by the composer of the 
creed, to combine with the logical exposition a rhetorical effect, 
— ^to render the formulary more energetic and more easy to be 
remembered, or perhaps more adapted to the alternations of 
choral chaunting." In taking this view of the use of the creed 
as a part of the Church service, both Dr. Hampden and his col- 
league, whose sermon I have mentioned, seem to conform dutifully 
and faithfully to the Articles of their Church, and more especially 
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to the Seventeenth, which teaches, that they and all such " godly 
persons" as are "chosen in Christ out of mankind," and thus 
"delivered from curse and damnation/' embrace a conviction 
" full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort." But whilst 
one party are desirous of retaining this formulary to cheer the 
hearts of Divinity Professors and to exercise the lungs of found- 
lings, a much larger portion are probably disposed to join in the 
sentiment exprest by Archbishop Tillotson in his letter (dated 
Lambeth House, Oct. 23, 1694) to Bishop Burnet, "I wish we 
were well rid of it." Perhaps the Church of England might take 
warning from the secession of its sister in North America. The 
Episcopalians of the United States having failed to obtain from 
the Enghsh Bishops permission to omit the Athanasian Creed, a 
disruption was the consequence*. 

The following passage from the Rev. Dr. Waddington's History 
of the Church (p. 220), is the language of a partizan, placing in 
the most favourable light, of which the circumstances admit, both 
the creed itself and the history of its production. " The sublime 
truths, which it contains, are not exprest in the language of Holy 
Scripture ; nor could they possibly have been so exprest, since the 
inspired writers were not studious minutely to expound inscrutable 
mysteries. Neither can it plead any sanction from high antiquity, 
or even traditional authority ; since it was composed many cen- 
turies after the time of the Apostles, in a very corrupt age of a 
corrupt Church, and composed in so much obscurity that the very 
pen from which it proceeded is not certainly known to us." 

Having been led to animadvert thus freely, but I hope not in a 
harsh or uncandid spirit, upon the language and conduct of some 
of the bishops and clergy of the Church of England, whom at the 
same time I cannot but respect and admire for their learning, their 
talents, and for that measure of honesty, ingenuousness, and sin- 
cerity, which their strange and unenviable position allows them to 
retain, I think it may be right to suggest what I conceive after 
much reflection to be the most practicable and effective remedy. 
Whatever there may be to be condemned in them, it arises from 
the disgraceful state of the Law, as affecting the Church. Tlie 
first and most indispensable alteration of that law, which I would 

* See Sparks's Letters on the American Episcopal Church, Letter HI. 
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propose, is, that, whenever it requires subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, it should be done with a quatenus, yiz. a declaration, 
that the subscriber assents to them so far as he finds them to be 
agreeable to Holy Scripture. This would have the effect of 
making the Holy Scripture, and not the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
standard of revealed truth. Moreover, as the Evening Service of 
the Church of England is in the main quite agreeable to the sen- 
timents of Unitarians, and with very little alteration would exactly 
suit their views, I would suggest, that in this service, which in its 
present form may be used at any hour after noon, a Scriptural 
Doxology should be allowed to be substituted for the Doxology of 
Flavianus at the option of the minister, or of his congregation. 
On this subject I intend to add a few remarks in Note V. I be- 
Ueve, that many Dissenters, and probably many of those members 
of the Anglican Church, whom Archdeacon Hale has described as 
inclining to Unitarianism, could conscientiously, and would thank- 
fully join in the Church service, so modified. 

No one who entertains a sincere respect for reUgion in any form, 
or who has even the common feelings which belong to every 
honourable breast, can contemplate without deep regret, nor even 
without dismay, the condition, which has lately induced another 
Archdeacon to declare, that *'a lying spirit is stalking through 
his Church*." Nevertheless this has been the lamentable fact 
during at least a hundred years, and the remark is in all probabi- 
Uty appUcable to the Archdeacon himself as much as to his bre- 
thren. For, although his mode of stating the fact may be revolt- 
ing, it is the necessary result of laws requiring the avowal of an 
exact agreement of opinion upon a vast variety of disputable and 
controverted doctrines among men, who permit themselves to re- 
flect or inquire f. 

* Hare's Letter to the Dean of Chichester, p. 59. 

t The fact, which is so broadly, if not coarsely stated by the Archdeacon, 
is also implied in the following remarks by an Archbishop. 

** I do not mean to maintain that this was seriously believed by all those, — 
some of them men of intelligence and learning, — ^who put it forward. It may 
very likely have been one of their * exoteric doctrines,' designed only for the 
Multitude. But, be this as it may, they evidently meant that it should be be- 
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The two proposals above suggested would, if carried into efiPect, 
enlarge immensely the liberty of thought and conscience on behalf 
of all members of the Church, both clergy and laity. They are 
directly opposed to the favorite notion entertained by great multi- 
tudes, that a Church ought to be constituted on the principle of 
preserving an entire uniformity in behef and worship. My opinion 
is, that a National Church ought to be as comprehensive as pos- 
sible, and ought consequently to allow of all such differences as 
may imavoidably arise among persons, who nevertheless agree in 
essential and fundamental points. I think therefore, that the 
Anglican Church ought to embrace both Trinitarians and Unitar 
rians, both High and Low Churchmen, both the so-called Pusey- 
ites and the EvangeUcals. The first requisite ought to be sin- 
cerity, and that those, to whom the rest of their countrymen are 
taught to look up as spiritual guides, should be neither hypocrites 
nor slaves. Although numerous reforms might be suggested, and 
have been often discussed and recommended by men of authority 
in the Church, yet the two, above mentioned, appear to me to do 
the least violence to the present feeUngs and convictions of the 

lieved by others, if not by themselves." — TJie Kingdom qf Christ t by Richard 
Whateley, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London, 1841, p. 184, note. 

The same Archdeacon published last year (1849) ** A Letter to the Editor 
of the English Review,'^ in which the most prominent portion perhaps is '* A 
Letter from Professor Maurice to the Author.'' From Professor Maurice's 
Letter I extract the following passage : — 

" But there is something surely which is more terrible than the frowns of 
this public opinion, sweeter than its smiles. It is more terrible to see the 
sons and daughters of religious families growing daily more discontented with 
the traditions of their fathers, more convinced that everything they have heard 
is hollow and insincere, and that the foundations of earth and heaven are rot- 
tenness. It would be a higher reward, if we could lead even one to believe 
that these traditions have an everlasting ground, — that the outside crust of 
sects and systems covers over, not a deep void, but truths upon which one may 
rest when they have all crumbled into atoms. It is a more terrible thing 
that young men should go forth to preach truths to the people which they do 
not believe, passing all the while for respectable Anglicans, Evangelicals, Semi- 
Romanists, afraid to ask themselves what they mean, lest they should find that 
they mean nothing, talking loudly and noisily against some one else, that they 
may drown the awfiil voice which speaks to them from within." — ^p. 66, 67. 
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great mass of religious persons in this country, and to be the most 
likely to produce the only unanimity, which wise and good Chris- 
tians can desire, viz. the unity, not of belief in the bond of igno- 
rance, nor of profession in the bond of hypocrisy, but the " imity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace." {Eph, iv. 3.) 



Note G. 
Reference, p, 129. 

In replying to the contents of my Third Part, Dr. Wardlaw loses 
entirely the calmness of a disputant, who is conscious of the strength 
of his cause. He does not hesitate to avow the provocation, the 
indignant disdain, &c,, ]^j which his mind is agitated ; and it 
must be confest, that here we discover little indeed of the dignity 
of the philosopher, the correctness of the scholar, the courtesy of 
the gentleman, or the mild benevolence of the Christian. Whilst 
I regret exceedingly, that in a controversy upon a subject of su- 
preme importance, and from which, if properly conducted, the 
most valuable results might have been expected, my opponent 
should have had recourse to this species of warfare, I solemnly 
enjoin the reader to " take heed to his spirit," and to preserve his 
heart^from any feeling like indignation or resentment either towards 
myself or towards Dr. Wardlaw ; and I request him, in justice to 
myself, to read attentively what I have written, comparing my 
statements of Dr. Wardlaw' s doctrines with what he himself has 
said in his " Discourses," and then to judge of the grounds for the 
heavy charges of " wilful misrepresentation " and *' provoking dis- 
ingenuousness," which in his treatise, entitled " Unitarianism In- 
capable of Vindication," he has advanced against me. 

Dr. Wardlaw, writing in this treatise (pp. 63 — 75) upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, repeats what he had asserted in his 
''Discourses," that he ''believes the /act, although he is ignorant 
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respecting the mode or manner of the fact." What we are to un- 
derstand by " the mode or manner of the/act,'^ I hare nerer been 
able to determine : the phrase appears to me to belong to the 
number of those, which darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge. It is clear, however, that Dr. Wardlaw asserts a fact. 
The fact, stated in his own language, is this ; that " in the Unity 
of the Godhead there are three distinct Subsistences or Persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spii;it." This fact he wishes 
me to believe. Before assenting to it, I am desirous, as in every 
other case, to understand the meaning of the proposition. — " You 
repeat to me a fact, which you say is of superlative importance ; 
before I can believe it, I must know what it is : you announce a 
proposition, I wish to be informed what ideas you annex to the 
terms of the proposition." — To this query Dr. Wardlaw appears 
to me to return two different answers, varying his explanations 
according to the purpose which he has in view in each particular 
case. 

In the first place, he replies, that " the subject is so completely 
removed beyond the view of the human understanding, that it is 
impossible for us to form upon it any clear or accurate concep- 
tions." — " Of the precise import of the terms ' Unity ^ * Distinct* 
* Person,' and ' Subsistence/ which are employed in the proposi- 
tion, I shall not attempt," says he, " to convey to your mind any 
clear ideas. I cannot impart to you what I do not possess my- 
self. I however assert, that the proposition contains an important 
truth, because that truth is declared by Divine authority*." 

I answer, " Show me that it is declared by Divine authority, 
and I shall assent to it with the most submissive reverence. But 
observe, that, in order to do this, you must show me in the word 
of God the identical proposition, which you have announced. 
For, since no distinct ideas are annexed to the terms of the pro- 
position, we cannot prove its truth by any comparison of those 
terms with other phrasesf." 

" If," says Bt, Wardlaw, " the terms themselves are unintelli- 
gihle, you are clearly right ; for in that case it would be impossi- 
ble for us to substitute other terms, with any degree of certain 

* Discourses, pp. 40, 52 — 58, 62 ; Unit. Incap. of Yind. p. 63. 
t Vind. of Unitarianism, pp. 41—44, 126—129. 
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assurance that we were enimciatmg the same doctrine. The man, 
who knows not at all the meaning of the words Ellipse, Conic, 
and Sections, would in vain attempt to convey in other terms 
than those, in which it has been announced to himself, the propo- 
sition that an Ellipse is one of the Conic Sections, He must 
satisfy himself with repeating the ipsissima verba*." 

*^ Show me then in the word of Grod the identical proposition, 
which you have announced." — ^At this point of the argument Dr. 
Wardlaw changes his ground. The proposition in question, he 
knows, does not occur in the Scriptures ; he is therefore obUged 
to maintain only, that it may be proybd from the Scriptures. 
But proving impUes distinct ideas ; and hence he is under the 
necessity of representing the proposition as not merely true, but 
intelligible, and the ideas suggested by it so clear, the conceptions 
so accurate and distinct, that the truth of the proposition may be 
inferred with absolute certainty from a great variety of phrases and 
declarations contained in the Sacred Scriptures, all of which may 
be shown to have a muiifest bearing up(m the subject, and to 
contribute testimony, more or less abundant, in support of the 
proposition. 

"The terms themselves," says he, "are not unintelHgible. 
The /act, stated in the proposition, is revealed, although the mode 
of the fact is not revealed. Reasoning from the Scriptuies is 
therefore the proper mode of establishing the fact, or proving the 
truth of the proposition f." 

" With the mode of the fact," I answer, " we have, as is ad- 
mitted on all hands, nothing to do. The Scriptares» you say, 
assure us of a fact ; and you now maintain, that the terms of the 
proposition, in which you announce that fact, are intelligible. 
Permit me therefore to repeat the request, with which I set out, 
and to ask again, WTiat ideas do you annex to the terms of the 
proposition t In Uie first place, what do you mean when you 
assert * the "UNmr of the Godhead V " 

" I mean," replies Dr. Wardlaw, that the universe is subject to 
one simple and undivided Mind, one all-wise Designer, who is 
uncreated, unchangeable, and everlasting, sufficient without the 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 52. f Ibid, pp. 52, 53. 
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aid of any counsellor, assistant, or associated God, for the pro- 
duction of every effect, which is exhibited throughout endless 
time and infinite space*." 

" What do you mean by the term Person, or Subsistence?" 

(Dr. Wardlaw.) " By a Person I mean that which possesses 
personal properties'^.^* 

'' Of course ; that is no more than saying, that a Person is a 
Person. But what are ' personal properties V " 

(Dr. Wardlaw.) " ' Personal properties ' are the properties 
which constitute personality. Now that which can contrive, 
which can design^ is a person. These capacities constitute per- 
sonality J." 

" What do you mean, when you maintain that the Holy Spirit 
is a Person V 

(Dr. Wardlaw.) '' I mean, that he is not a mere attribute, or 
power, or influence, but an Intelligent Agent §." 

'' When you affirm, that in the Unity of the Grodhead there are 
three Persons, do you mean, that in the unity of the Godhead 
there are three Intelligent Agents V* 

(Dr. Wardlaw.) " I employ Person and Intelligent Agent 
as synon3niious expressions i| ." 

" You have now explained sufficiently the meaning of the pro- 
position, which you wish me to believe. My answer is, that I 
could not believe it, even though I found it clearly stated in the 
Scriptures ; because its intrinsic absurdity would be stronger 
evidence against it than any evidence in its favour, which could 
possibly be exhibited^." 

"I allow," replies Dr. Wardlaw, again changing his ground, 
"that a doctrine clearly self-contradictory could not be proved 
even by the testimony of the Scriptures. But the doctrine, which 
I have stated, cannot possibly be proved to be self-contradictory, 
because it is a subject, on which we are left in total ignorance, 
and, unless we have some notion of the thing itself, on what prin- 
ciple can we possibly make out the contrariety** V* 

* Vind. of Unit. p. 51, compared with Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 62, 301, 302. 
t Discourses, p. 329. t I^id. p. 330. § Ibid. p. 334. 

II Ibid. p. 334, Une 10. H Vind. of Unit. pp. 39, 40, 125, 126. 

** Discourses, pp. 55, 56. 
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Presuming to urge the discussion a little further, I observe, 
" You just now explained yourself as meaning by ' the Unity of 
the Godhead,' that the order of events in the universe is entirely 
directed by the will and agency of one simple and undivided 
Mind/' 

« I did." 

'' But you asserted that there have existed from all eternity in 
the unity of the Godhead three Persons, and you have explained 
yourself as meaning by a Person an Intelligent Agent. Your 
doctrine appears therefore to imply, that three distinct Intelligent 
Agents form one simple and undivided Mind, which is a direct 
contradiction." 

" I have explicitly declared," answers Dr. Wardlaw, " that 
when I used the term 'person,' and others employed in the pro- 
position, I would not be understood as pretending to any precise 
and definite conception of the nature of that distinction in Deity, 
which these terms import. Was it an unreasonable expectation, 
that you should carry this declaration along vnth you through the 
remainder of our discussion, and that, when the same terms were 
used again, they should be used vnth the qualification previously 
affixed to them ? A generous disputant would certainly have felt 
himself bound to proceed on this reasonable principle*." 

" You said, that when you asserted the unity of God, you meant 
that all things are made by the power of one Designer. But you 
also asserted, that in the unity of Grod there are three persons, and 
that by a 'person ' you mean * that which can contrive or design.' 
Does not your doctrine then imply, that three Designers are one 
Designer?" 

'' I employed the term 'person ' in compliance with established 
usage, and because I do not know that another can be devised 
more appropriate. But of its precise import, as applied to a 
distinction in the Divine essence, I have professed my ovm incom- 
petency and my conviction of the incompetency of others, to form 
any clear conception. Justice and generosity aUke required, that 
you shoidd have taken along with you the qualifying explanation, 
wliich I gave in the outset, and which I certainly intended should 
accompany to the close of our discussion my use of the terms 

* Unit. lucap. of Vind. p. 65. 
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distinct, mibsistencea, persona, and personality, in their applica- 
tion to Deity*." 

'' You are now losing your temper : and without calmness of 
judgment on both sides, I am of opinion, that a prolongation of 
our discussion would be both useless and indecorous.'^ 

Such appears to me to be the exact state of the controversy, as 
it has been carried on between Dr. Wardlaw and myself, respect- 
ing the nature of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the evidence 
requisite to prove it, which are the subjects discussed in the First 
Chapter of my Third Part. With the agility of the most expert 
equestrian he leaps from one position to another, so that it is im- 
possible to find him maintaining any fixed opinion. By this elu- 
sive rapidity he convinces many of his readers, that a man may 
hold the doctrine of three persons in one God, and not forfeit his 
claim to the character of a rational Christian. But every one, 
whose eye-sight is moderately acute and clear, and who will attend 
to the swift rotation of Dr. Wardlaw' s principles, will perceive 
that his proposition must either mean, that three InteUigent 
Agents are one InteUigent Agent, or have no distinct meaning at 
all ; that, if it means that three Intelligent Agents are one Intel- 
ligent Agent, it is a direct contradiction, and therefore ought not 
to be assented to, although it were contained in the Scriptures ; 
and that, if it convey to us no distinct meaning, we ought not to 
receive it as sanctioned by the authority of Scripture, unless we 
find it stated in the very terms, in which it is announced by Dr. 
Wardlaw as a part of Divine revelation. 

Dr. Wardlaw finds great fault with me for " having endeavoured 
to fasten on him the view of Dr. Sherlock as to the Holy Spirit 
being a distinct Mind, or Intelligent Beingf ." He however him- 
self calls the Holy Spirit " an Intelligent JgentX»** and main- 
tains that it is distinct^. But he objects repeatedly to the use of 
the word '* Being \\." I have always thought, that to be is to 
exist, and that every thing which exists is a Being. Indeed, lan- 
guage supplies no other term more general and extensive in its 
application. The word ''jigent*' is included under it. Every 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 67, 68. f Ibid, p. 68. 

t Discourses, pp. 333, 334. § Ibid. pp. 329, 334. 

11 Unit Incap. of Vind. pp. 104, 325, 331, 360. 
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Agent is a Being, inasmuch as every thing which acts, exists. 
Every " Intelligent Agent " must therefore be an " Intelligent 
Being i*^ and Dr. Wardlaw's explanation is even more particular 
than Dr. Sherlock's, to which he objects as "gross and revolt- 
ing*." 

In his 5th Edition (p. 329) Dr. Wardlaw adds the following 
Note, alluding to my quotation of his language in the last page 
but two : — 

** I am aware of the apparently circular character of the defini- 
tion here given of a person : — ^A person is that which has personal 
properties ; and personal properties are, of course, properties of a 
person, — Perhaps personal properties might be defined: — pro- 
perties which indicate individuality of existence. It is to intelli- 
gent beings, I presume, that the term person invariably refers." 

Here then Dr. Wardlaw admits, that according to his concep- 
tions the three Persons of the Trinity are individuals and that 
they are beings. We find him maintaining in express terms, as 
Dr. Sherlock did, and still more clearly than before, that these 
three Persons are three mdividual " intelligent beings." 



Note H. 
Reference, p, 135. 

" The only inference," says Dr. Wardlaw, " that can be drawn, 
if any is to be drawn at all, from the plural name for God, is, that 
this unity is a unity of such a nature as admits distinction f."— 
" If any is to be drawn at all !" Does Dr. Wardlaw then con- 
cede, that this argument authorizes no certain conclusion ? It is 
at any rate certain, that no such inference as that here proposed 
can be drawn. What are we to understand by " a unity of such 
a nature as admits distinction" ? All unitv admits distinction : 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 66. 

t Ibid. p. 82 ; Discourses, 5th Edition^ p. 41. 
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of any one thing it may be said, that there is in it something 
distinguishable from something else. But to express such distinc* 
tion by putting the name of the thing into the plural number is 
quite impossible. It is a general rule in all languages, and con- 
stitutes the proper distinction between the singular and plural 
sense of nouns, that, if a noun singular denotes a single being of 
any kind, the same noun, put into the plural, denotes {plures, i. e.) 
two or more beings of the same kind. There is no rule of Hebrew 
Grammar, by which the plural number can be understood to de- 
note what Dr. Wardlaw calls a " plurahty consistent with unity,*' 
or " unity of such a nature as admits distinction." Unless, there- 
fore, we understand the plural termination of ALEIM as denoting 
a plurality/ of Gods, we must interpret it upon the only other 
principle, which is sanctioned by the usages of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, namely, as expressing eminence, or (to borrow the words of 
Wilson) "dominion, dignity, majesty. "^^ 

In opposition to this explanation, however. Dr. Wardlaw argues 
at great length. The following observations may suffice as an 
answer to his remarks*. 

1. "The only instances," says Dr. Wardlaw, "of BOL, when 
it signifies a husband, occurring in the plural, are, so far as I have 
been able to discover, two in number, viz. Isa. liv. 5, already 
quoted, and Jer. xxxi. 32, in both of which it is rather singular, 
the apphcation happens to be to Jehovah'^.*^ In the latter of 
these passages, " it is rather singular," the substantive BOL does 
not occur at all, but the verb BOLTI, (First person sing. Preter. 
tense,) which is properly translated in our common version, " I 
was an husband. ^^ If, in a case where he professes to have used 
some diligence. Dr. Wardlaw cannot distinguish between a noun 
and a verb, he ought at least to be extremely cautious and diffident 
in opposing the decisions of all the most celebrated orientalists. 

2. Dr. Wardlaw however thinks otherwise. " The rule, (quoted 
from Wilson,) supposing it to be one, is, beyond all doubt, stated 
in terms by far too general. If it were a rule of any thing like 

* The portion of " Unit. Incap. of Vindication " here referred to constitutes 
Note D. in Dr. Wardlaw 's 5th Edition. He has here tacitly and without 
n)entioning my name corrected the inaccuracies, which I have pointed out. 

t Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 84. 
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common application, one should expect to find it in all the Hebrew 
Grammars. Now, although I find it in Wilson and in Robertson, 
I do not find it in Parkhurst, nor in Pike, nor in an anonymous 
grammar used by the teacher from whom I got the rudiments of 
the language*.*' 

Dr. Wardlaw's description of the last of the three Grammars 
to which he appeals, proceeds upon one out of these two suppo- 
sitions ; either, that all the world knows who taught him Hebrew, 
and what grammar his teacher used, or that the grammar is so 
insignificant, that scarcely any one would have recognised it from 
the statement of its proper title. The mention of this " anony- 
mous grammar" may however serve to introduce us into the 
secret of Dr. Wardlaw's incompetency upon these subjects. In- 
ferior teachers are often fond of using trifling novelties in grammar 
instead of employing the masters of the language, and their suit- 
ableness to the defence of such a doctrine as the Trinity is fre- 
quently their chief recommendation. 

Leaving Dr. Wardlaw among the Pikes and the Parkhursts, I 
shall quote a fuller exempUfication of the rule than I have before 
given from Masclef, (Vol. I. p. 289,) whose grammar during 
more than a century has been held in the highest reputation. 

" Observandum multa nomina ver^ pluralia, et a nomine sin- 
gulari descendentia, sumi nihilominus singulariter, jungique ad- 
jectivis, pronominibus, ac personis verborum singularibus. Talia 

sunt urhv<, D^2iM, uh)y2., mona, monn, niMn, 

&c. 

D^TTvM M*^i n^'ttJM*^! Genesis i. 1 : In principio creavit 

Bern, Min D^'ttnp Urh^ ^^3 Josh. xxlv. 19, et aUbi; ad 
verbum Quia Dii sancti ipse est, id est. Quia D&us sancttis ipse 

est. ')'^31M *mrM *J7Q 2 Reg. xix. 4 : Rex Assur Dominus 
ejus, ad verbum, Domini ejus. HlDV V75^i Qi Exod. xxi. 
29 : Etiant. Dominus ejus morietur. *J^im ITllDnil M3 /Mtt? 
Job xii. 7 : Interroga nunc jumentum, et docehit te. mj^^H 
nn'^i nn3i Prov. ix. l : SapienHa eedijicavit domum suam. 

ni*1 m^nnH Ps. Ixxvili. 15 : in abysso magna. JTSyTv^ 

rr\rr^ (mss. n'^as) rn, onpD jer. xxix. 26 : ut sis pra- 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 83. 
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fectu% domtis Domini, — Aiunt Grammatici id fieri ad denotandam 
rerum istarum magnitudinem et excellentiam." 

A still greater variety of instances may be found in the '* Essays 
on the Language of Scripture," by the late learned and accurate 
Mr. Simpson of Bath, (London, 1812,) Essay VI. ; " A Sketchof 
the different modes in which the Hebrews express a great degree, or 
the superlative degree," pp. 491, 492, and Addenda, p. xxiii. The 
interpretations are in English. The author quotes from Selden, 
one of the most distinguished Hebraists, the remark that among 
the Jews especially, the plural number " is used of one person 
only, as a mark of greatness." This Hebraism is not uncommon 
in the Greek of the New Testament. Thus a Sabbath is called a 
Sabbaths, to express its sanctity. (See Matt. xii. 1, and Ro- 
SENMULL.ER AD LOCUM.) The explanation upon this principle 
of the well-known phrase " Urim and Thummim,** may be inter- 
esting to the English reader. " The judgment of the high- 
priest," observes Dr. Samuel Chandler, " was called Urim 
and Thummim, lights and perfections, perfectly clear, pre- 
cise, and full ; the plural number being frequently used in the 
Oriental Languages to denote the excellency and perfection of any 
thing." (Life of David, Vol. I. p. 8.) 

" How much more modest in this respect," says Principal 
Campbell, " was Calvin, whose zeal for the doctrine (of the Tri- 
nity) will not be questioned, than either Beza or Luther ? This 
last had exclaimed with great vehemence against both Jews and 
Antltrinitarians, for not admitting that in these words, in the first 
verse of Genesis, God created, Bara Elohim, there is contained 
a proof of the Trinity, &c. Calvin on the contrary refutes this 
argument, or quibble rather, at some length, and adds judiciously, 
* Monendi sunt lectores ut sibi a violentis ejusmodi glossis ca- 
veant.' " Lectures on Systematic Theology, by George Camp- 
bell, D.D. London, 1807, p. 489. 

The reader who wishes for further testimonies to the existence 
of this rule in Hebrew, may find ample satisfaction by consulting 
the following authorities : Pagnini Thesaurus Linguae Sanctee, 
V. H/M, p. 106, and Institutiones Hebraicee, L. ii. C. iv. p. 79; 
Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, v. pIM ; Simonis Lexicon 

Hebraicum, v, m vN ; J. D. Michaelis Supplementa ad Lex. 



Hebraica, Vol. I. p. 88 ; Robertson, Gram. Ilebrsea, L. iv. 
C. i. Ed. 2nda, p. 294 ; Buxtorfti Thes. Grammaticus Linguas 
Sanctse Heb. L. ii. C. ii. p. 326, Ed. 6ta, Basiliae, 1663; Gua- 
RiNi Gram. Heb. p. 476; Schroederi Institutiones ad Fun- 
dam. Ling. Heb. Reg. C. § 25 ; Storrii Observ. ad Analog, et 
Syntax. Heb. pp. 97 — 99 ; Glassii Philologia Sacra, Canon, xxiv. 
XXV. and Dathe ad loc. ; Grotius on Rom. xii. 1 ; Le Clerc 
on Gen. i. 1, Joshua xxiv. 19, and Prov. xxvii. 18 ; Rosenmul- 
LER (the younger) on Gen. xxiv. 9, and Isa. xix. 4 ; Bishop 
Chandler's Defence of Christianity, 2nd Edition, p. 11, Note ; 
Bythner, Lyra Prophetica, in Ps. iii. No. 137 ; Wellbeloved's 
Letters to Wrangham, p. 1 1 1 — 114 ; Gesenii Thesaurus Linguae 

Hebreese, v. 117 M, p. 96, and Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache, 
§ 171. p. 662; Moses Stuart, Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, § 437. 2. 

3. Immediately after the remarks, above noticed, on the occur- 
rence of the word BOL, in the sense of a husband, Dr. Wardlaw 
adds the following : ** As to the same word, when used to signify 
a master or owner, the instances of its occiu'rence, when considered 
as exemplifications of dominion, dignity and majesty, are some- 
what curious. It is applied, Exod. xxi. 28, xxii. 11, to the 
* owner ' of an ox, or an ass, or a sheep ; and in Isa. i. 3, to the 
' master ' of an ass : in which places it is in the plural number. 
I am not sure that the plural form of it occiu's in this acceptation 
anywhere else." The real state of the case is this. In Exod. 
xxi. 28, BOL does not occur in the plural, but in the singular. 
In three passages, however, of this chapter, (vers. 29, 34, 36,) 
and in four passages of the next chapter, (vers. 10, 11, 13, 14, in 
the EngUsh, 11, 12, 14, 15,) it occurs in the plural, and is trans- 
lated "oi«?wer," as if it were singular. I am averse to repeat my 
former charge of " carelessness," because in the volume before me 
I have such frequent and lamentable proofs, that it only incites to 
resentment, but not to accuracy and diligence. 

4. Dr. Wardlaw advances the supposition, that in these chapters 
BOL in the singular, and BOLIM in the plural, may be used 
promiscuously, because the ox, ass, or sheep, might " be the pro- 
perty either of one owner, or of more than one.** To vindicate 
the common translation, and to prove that BOLIM denotes but 
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one owner, it is only necessary to observe that it is joined with a 
verb singular. See in the Hebrew, Exod. xxi. 29, 36 ; xxii. 1 1 . 

5. The word ADNIM, in what Dr. Wardlaw calls "its com- 
plete and decidedly plural form," occurs in the Hebrew Bible at 
least seven times. In three of these passages (Deut. x. 17; 
Psalm cxxxvi. 3 ; Isa. xxvi. 13,) it is plural in sense, as well as in 
termination, and in the common version is properly translated 
" Lords J^ In Isa. xix. 4, (" The Egyptians will I give over into 
the hand of a cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule over them,") 
it is certain that ADNIM means one person only, because it is 
united to an adjective, (translated " cruel, ^) which is in the sin- 
gular number, and because it is explained by the phrase, " a fierce 
king^"* in the latter versicle. In 1 Kings xxii. 1 7, and 2 Chron. 
xviii. 16, ("These have no master,') although the circumstances 
are not so decisive respecting the singular sense of ADNIM as in 
the last instance, yet, as " the expression refers to the fall of 
Ahab," it b almost impossible to understand it in any other sense. 
Lastly, ADNIM occurs in the passage so often quoted in proof of 
the Trinity, Mai. i. 6 : " If I be a master, where is my fear?" 
Such are the facts. In one instance ADNIM is appUed to 
Jehovah, and in three to a single individual among the human 
race. These numbers Dr. Wardlaw has reversed, (/ must not say 
through carelessness or ignorance,) so as to make the representa- 
tion more favourable to his purpose. "The only instance," 
says he *, " in which I find Adnim in its complete and decidedly 
plural form, and yet translated by the singular, (with exception 
of THOSE which relate to Jehovah,) occurs in 1 Kings xxi. 17," 
(he intended 1 Kings xxii. 17,) " These have no mastery Heb. 
mxisters,'' 

6. We come to Dr. WardlaVs last resource, which is a conjec- 
ture, supported by the authority of the learned Gousset, that 
where the final M is wanting, as is usually the case, the prono- 
minal afiix being subjoined, the Jod may be paragogic. 

In reply to this conjecture, I observe, in the first place, that 
the doctrine of the Scriptures must be determined by appealing 
to the estabhshed principles of grammar, drawn up without refer- 
ence to any theological system, as exact descriptions of those lan- 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 86. 
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guages, in which the Scriptures are written. But an argument is 
particularly suspicious, when " a long and ingenious defence,'^ 
such as that of Gousset, is necessary to prove its consistency with 
the principles of grammar. 

Further, this supposition cannot affect the General Rule respect- 
ing the use of the Plural Number to denote eminence, because it 
does not at all apply to feminine nouns, whose plural ends in UT, 
or OTH, and of which we have an example in the word BEHE- 
MOTH, (Job xl. 15,) literally Beasts, meaning a single beast of 
great distinction, probably the Hippopotamus. 

Lastly, this conjecture tends to annihilate the argument, which 
it is brought to support. In the passage (Isa. liv. 5,) where BOL 
is applied to the Supreme Being, it is followed by the pronominal 
affix, as well as in the passages where it denotes the owner of an 
ox, an ass, or a sheep. If the final Jod be supposed to be added 
" euphonuB causa^^ for the sake of the better sound, m the latter 
cases, why may we not be consistent, and interpret it so in the 
former ? By having recourse to such conjectures, Dr. Wardlaw 
may, no doubt, abridge the number of examples which illustrate 
and establish the General Rule ; but in exactly the same propor- 
tion he abridges the cases of the apphcation of decidedly plural 
names to the Supreme Being. . 

In support of my remark (p. 135) that the argument in ques- 
tion " has been rejected by many of the most learned Trinitarians," 
I beg to refer to Mr. JohnWilson's " Concessions of Trinitarians,'' 
p. 80 — 93. In this most valuable work forty authors are quoted, 
which is quite enough to justify my use of the word " many,*' 



Note I. 

* Reference, p, 139. 

The observations at p. 137 — 140, aiming to prove that the plural 
pronouns us and our were sometimes used by a single person 
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merely to indicate the authority of the speaker, were noticed by 
Dr. Wardlaw in " UnitArianism Incapable of Vindication*' 
p. 93 — 98. A considerable portion of his remarks are transferred^ 
to Note C. in the 5th Edition of his Discourses, 

On comparing the 1st with the 5th Edition the reader will per- 
ceive, that Dr. Wardlaw has greatly modified his original state- 
ments. Instead of being decisive proofs of a plurality of persons 
in the Godhead he now considers the three passages (Gen. i. 26 ; 
xi. 7 : Is. vi. 8) as indirect and obscure " intimations of this 
plurality.'* He candidly admits, that his reasoning in answer to 
the Unitarian explanation of them was in more than one particular 
inaccurate; and he grants, (what he before denied,) that the 
Scriptures contain an example of an earthly king, Artaxerxes, 
employing the same mode of expression. He objects, however, 
that no other examples can be produced of the Divine Majesty 
employing this style. But supposing they could be produced, 
would not these be interpreted by Dr. Wardlaw upon exactly the 
same principle, and a demand be made for other examples with- 
out end? 

Dr. Wardlaw had asserted in the most positive manner, that 
the use of plural pronouns to express majesty, though custcmiary 
in all subsequent times, " was not however the style of the kings 
of the earth in the a^e of Moses*' I inquired, what documents 
were in his possesion, by which he oould establish this assertion? 
He repUes, The writings of Moses himself. Is then the absence 
of the style in the small number of examples, contained in the 
writings of Moses, a proof that it was never used at ell in his 
time ? I must be permitted to repeat what I have said already, 
that, in the absence of more complete information upon the sub- 
ject, " we must judge from the evidence that now Hes before us, 
and presume, that the kings of the earth occasionally used in that 
age the same style, which we know them to have used in all ages, 
with which we are more famiharly acquainted." 

To a considerable portion of my remarks upon these passages. 
Dr. Wardlaw has offered no reply. Among the rest I obserjred, 
that by bringing forward these passages. Dr. Wardlaw acknow- 
ledged, that the number of Persons in the Grodhead is indicated 
by the personal pronouns employed in speaking of the Godhead ; 
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that he ought consequently to admits that the almost perpetual 
use of singular pronouns denotes that God is one Person only ; 
and that, although a smgle person may employ plural pronouns 
to express his dignity and authority, there is no rule, hy which a 
plurality of persons can employ, in speaking of themselves, pro- 
nouns of the singular numher. To this observation Dr. Ward- 
law replied by charging me with arrogance and impiety*, which 
I presume he would not have done, if he could have invented any 
argument that would have been satisfactory even to his own 
mind. 



Note J. 

Reference, jj. 144. 

Since a very erroneous impression is Hkely to be produced upon 
the mind respecting the amount of that evidence, which is magni- 
fied in appearance by being discussed at great length and difPused 
through a long succession of pages, I thought it proper before 
entering upon a critical investigation of each text, to bring to- 
gether into one view, (as I had done with regard to the proofs of 
my own tenets,) all the passages alleged as direct proofs of a Tri- 
nity of Co-equal Persons in the Godhead. That Dr. Wardlawf 
should be greatly incensed at my representation, gives me no sur- 
prise, and occasions me but little uneasiness. If it be fatal to his 
system, the fault is not mine. I have only given a plain state- 
ment of the real fact. Dr. Wardlaw complains, that I ought to 
have introduced into this catalogue all the passages, which are 
supposed to prove separately the Divinity of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. Do these passages then correspond to the descrip- 
tion, by which I professed to be guided in drawing up the cata- 
logue ? Do they " contain " the doctrine of the Trinity ? I en- 
titled my catalogue ''A list of all the passages of the Old and New 
Testament, which assert, in terms more or less direct and express, 

* Unit. Tncap. of Vind. p. 99. f IHd. p. 103—107. 
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that in the Unity of the Godhead there are three distinct Sub- 
sistences or Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.^' 
Dr. Wardlaw has not shown, that the Hst is incomplete. He has 
not produced another passage from the whole Bihle, which could 
have been added to it as containing a statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. To this list I subjoined Dr. Wardlaw's own conces- 
sion, that the leading articles of the Christian Revelation, of which 
he supposes the Trinity to be one, must be "plainly stated," 
taught in clear, explicit, and determinate language, in the books 
which contain the records of that Revelation. Dr. Wardlaw has 
not retracted this concession. In reference to this maxim I asked, 
"Where is the passage, which, if presented to any person, not 
previously trained up and instructed in the doctrine, would sug- 
gest to his mind the notion of three distinct agents, equal and in- 
finite in every Divine perfection?" To this question Dr. Ward- 
law for an obvious reason makes no reply. But, until he shall 
either produce such a passage, or prove the fallacy of the prin- 
ciple which he has laid down, he ought by his own showing to 
renounce the doctrine of the Trinity as indefensible. 



Note K. 
'Reference, p, 145. 

In Isaiah xxxiv. 16, I have objected to the translation "my 
mouth'^ as not authorized by the original. Lowth, Stock, and 
Dodson all translate the passage, " the mouth of Jehovah hath 
given the command. ^^ Lowth's Note is as follows ; " For Min, 
five MSS. (three ancient) read mrP, and another is so corrected. 
So likewise LXX." A reading, supported by considerable evi- 
dence, (see Kennicott, Houbigant, De Rossi, and Rosenmiiller ad 
locum,) is this, " For his mouth hath given the command." But 
there is no sufficient reason to doubt, that the true representa- 
tion of the original words of the prophet is that given by Lowth, 
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Stock, Dodson, and other eminent Hebraists, and which would in 
all probability have been given by the learned authors of the com- 
mon version, if they had had access to the various sources of in- 
formation, which have been placed within our reach in the course 
of the last two hundred years. 

Dr. WardlaVs comment upon Isaiah xlviii. 16, is as follows; 
" Let the reader consult the passage with its context. He will 
find a greater than the prophet evidently the speaker : and yet 
HE speaks of himself as sent by Jehovah, and by the spirit 
of Jehovah." In the context it is evident, that Jehovah is the 
speaker ; but nothing opposes the supposition, that in this verse 
" the prophet Isaiah," as I have said before, " speaks in his own 
person." Being on the point of solemnly calling his apostate 
countrymen to repentance and obedience, (see the two next verses,) 
he in the first place demands their serious attention, and declares 
his authority as the inspired messenger of God, "And now the 
Lord Grod, and his Spirit, hath sent me ;" and he then addresses 
his countrymen, " Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer," &c. We 
find the Prophet Jeremiah in the same circumstances adopting a 
similar course; Jer. xxvi. 12, 13: "The Lord sent me to pro- 
phesy against this house and against this city all the words that 
ye have heard. Therefore now amend your ways," &c. Mr. Dod- 
son's Note upon the passage in Isaiah is this ; "The words seem 
not to be the words of Christ, but of the Prophet, as the Chaldee 
understands them, inserting before them, ' Dixit Propheta.' This 
interpretation is strongly confirmed by Zech. vii. 12." The Pro- 
phet is also supposed to be the speaker by Le Clerc, Dathe, and 
Rosenmiiller. The words of the last-mentioned critic are, " Ait 
igitur vates, se ah initio, cum vaticinari coepit, egisse verbis non 
obscuris et implexis, aut in recessu et latebris, ut gentium oracula 
assolent, sed palam et apert^. Quod san^ non auderet, nisi affla- 
tus esset ab eo, qui nee fallere alios, neque ipse ullo modo possit 
falli." Many of the most eminent Trinitarian critics have given 
the same interpretation *. 

* See Wilson's ConcessionSf p. 200—202. 
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Note L. 
'Reference^ p, 151. 

Dr. Wardlaw's argument from Matt, xxyiii. 19. proceeded upon 
the supposition^ that to he baptized into the name of any being 
implies, that that heing is made the object of Supreme worship. 
I have shown that the expression only implies, that such a heing 
is made the subject of faith ; and from a variety of cwicurring 
circumstances, hut chiefly from examining the language of the 
Scriptures in other passages, I have endeavoured to prove, that 
the command to '' haptize into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit," was a direction to administer bap- 
tism as a testimony of faith in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. 

As the first step in my explanation of the passage, I observed, 
that *Hhe name*^ of a person is an expression often used to signify 
the person himself serving only for a title of respect, as when we 
say in English " the King's majesty *," and that the same mean- 
ing would consequently have been conveyed, if our Lord's words 
had been, " Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them 
into the Father, and into the Son, and into the Holy Spirit." 

Dr. Wardlaw objects, that I have produced no example of "the 
name*' of a thing being used as a phrase for the thing itself and 
that I have thus left the question unanswered, " What are we to 
make of the phrase ' name of the Holy Spirit,* if the Holy Spirit 
means an attribute, or a power, or influencef ?" 

This objection evidently tends no further than to prove the per- 
sonality, and not the Divinity, of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless 

* In making this remark I had in view the observation of Schultens, who 
derives D\r from the Arabic verb nOtt^, to be high, elevatedy eminent ; and also 
the occasional use of the word in Hebrew to signify distinction or renoum in 
the abstract. According to this view, the remarkable expression in Rev. xi. 3, 
*' There were slain seven thousand names of men" means " There were slain 
seven thousand eminent men." The English word " name " does not appear 
to me at all suited to convey the force of the Hebrew dv in the circumstances 
under consideration, since the intention of the word is to express the sanctity , 
greatness, or excellence of the subject, to which it is applied. 

t Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 110. 
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I admit, that to render my proof of the Unitarian interpretation 
of the passage absolutely complete, I ought to have added such 
an example as Dr. Wardlaw requires. I find one in Jer. xxxiii. 9 : 
" And it {Jerusalem) shall be to me a name of joy, (that is, an 
exceeding joijy) a praise, and an honour before all the nations 
of the earth." The expression "his holy name,** which occurs 
1 Chron. xvi. 35, xxix. 16; Psalm ciii. 1, and in several other 
places, isHterally " th^ name of his holiness,'^ that is, the name 
OF THE HOLINESS, or the transcendent holiness, of the great 
Supreme. In the same manner our grammars and lexicons de- 
mand that we resolve the phrase " his glorious name,'' which 
is literally "the name of the glory of God." "The name 
of the Spirit of God," supposing his Spirit to mean his Influence, 
would not be a more extraordinary phrase than " the name of his 
Kingdom" But the latter was extremely common among the 
Jews. It was a custom with them, as often as the High-priest 
pronounced the name of God in the sanctuary, to utter this 
ascription of praise, " Blessed be the name of the glory of his 
kingdom for ever and ever *." But the most striking exemphfi- 
cation of this periphrasis, as* applied to things, is the fact stated 
by Schoettgen f , that " the Samaritans circumcised their converts 
into the name of Mount Gerizim." Here we have an example of 
** the name" of a thing meaning the thing itself, and it occurs in 
the account of that initiatory rite, practised by the Samaritans, 
which corresponded to the rite of Baptism among Christians. 
What can be the meaning of circumcising proselytes " into the 
name of Mount Gerizim," but circumcising them in testimony of 
their faith in Mount Gerizim, as the place where the worship of 
the true God was to be performed ? In support of my interpre- 
tation of the word "name" as denoting not gdJlj persons, but 
things, I may quote the opinions of Schleusner and Suicer. It is 
interpreted by the former "Ipsa persona et res, quae aliquo 
nomine insignitur \" and by the latter it is said to be used '*pro 
re ei persona" 

Dr. Wardlaw commences his additional remarks upon the text 
under consideration with the following words : *' I am disposed 

* Hammond on Rom. ix. 5. f See Newcome on Matt, xxviii. 19. 

z2 
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to admit, that my language in affirming that this passage necea- 
aarily implies an act of worship, was too strong and unqualified. 
That it does I still have no douht. But I am satisfied that this 
arises, in a considerable degree, from my views of the nature of 
the ordinance of baptism, along with my previous conviction of 
the doctrine of the Trinity y This is a clear and candid ad- 
mission, that to a person not previously convinced upon other 
grounds, this passage would present no satisfactory evidence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. In his subsequent observations also 
Dr. Wardlaw signifies his assent to my interpretation of the for- . 
mula as denoting that converts should be baptized in testimony 
of their belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. But 
he observes, that this interpretation is "consistent with their hold- 
ing this faith in the Father, Son, and Spirit, as faith in one God, 
subsisting in three Persons.'* This I have not denied. I have 
however maintained, and, I think, fully proved, that the words of 
our Lord afford no evidence of a Trinity of co-eq[ual Persons in 
the Godhead, although, if the doctrine of the Trinity were pre- 
viously estabUshed, we should of course understand the words 
*' Father,'' "Son," and ''Holy Ghost," as names of the three co- 
equal Persons, 
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liefer ence, p. 158. 

Before considering the evidence for the Supreme Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, I have endeavoured to settle the previous question, 
whether this doctrine is such as can be proved by the testimony of 
the Scriptures. With this view I considered what is implied in the 
assertion, {supposing the terms of it to be intelligible,) that "in the 
person of Christ there existed a union of the Divine and human 
natures." I have observed, (p. 157,) that "by the 'nature' of 
any thing we always mean its Qualities. When, therefore, it is 
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said, that Jesus Christ possesses both a Divine and a human na- 
ture, it must be meant that he possesses both the qualities of 
God, and the qualities of man. But, if we consider what these 
quaUties are, we perceive them to be totally incompatible with 
one another, ^^ I have then stated and contrasted these quaUties, 
and have thus endeavoured to prove that the doctrine, which as- 
serts their union in one person, is utterly absurd and self-contra- 
dictory, and therefore incapable of being proved even by the 
clearest declarations of the Scriptures, 

After quoting the passage at full length. Dr. Wardlaw remarks, 
" In all this I have the happiness of most entirely and cordially 
agreeing with my opponent. If the orthodox doctrine be what he 
here represents it, let it be rejected and proscribed as it deserves, 
and branded with every epithet that implies impiety and folly. 
But it is not so. And what is more, Mr. Yates knows it is not 
so ; and knew it at the moment when he was sketching and filling 
up this most hideous picture*." — In order to prove, that I have 
misrepresented, a.nd^' toilfUlly and deliberately** misrepresented, 
the orthodox doctrine. Dr. Wardlaw alleges a fact, which I knew 
and had stated, but which, instead of proving the charge brought 
against me, appears to me now, as it did then, to be the very cir- 
cumstance, which justifies my representation. The fact is this ; 
that, according to the orthodox doctrine, as finally determined at 
the Council of Chalcedon, the Divine and human natures in the 
person of Christ continue " distinct,*' that is, " not confounded^* 
the Divine not being transmuted into the human nature, nor the 
one blended with the otherf . Now, if the Divine and the human 

* Unit. lucap. of Vind. pp. 124, 125. — ^The opinions, which 1 have stated 
as to the best of my knowledge included in the doctrine of Christ's Divine and 
human natures, are here reprobated by Dr. Wardlaw in the strongest terms as 
disgusiing and hideouSf " the morutrous production qfa maUcious fancy." But, 
in a subsequent part of the same volume, (p. 243,) he himself calls them " the 
peculiarities qf Trinitarianism." '*0n the peculiarities of Trinitarianism,'' 
says he, " Mr. Yates could pronounce with dogmatism enough ;" and in proof 
of this assertion, he immediately quotes my remarks on the incredibility of tlie 
opinions now brought under review. 

t Dr. Barrow explains the determination of the Council of Chalcedon by 
saying, that the Diviue and human natures were united iu the person of our 
Lord, ' X(TvyxvTi»)Sj " Without commixtion or confusion, for that would induce 
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natures had been supposed to be altered and blended, so as to 
form a mixed nature between the Divine and the human, the 
doctrine might not have been self-contradictory ; for the new pro- 
perties, formed by the mutual communication, might exist in one 
and the same person. But this view is decidedly rejected by the 
orthodox ; and the precise circumstance, which constitutes the 
absurdity of their doctrine, is, that they represent the Divine and 
human natures, though belonging to one person, as remaining 
DISTINCT, and not blended or confounded. 

Dr. Wardlaw, in speaking of my argument, says, " He has 
enumerated the properties of God and the properties of man ; and 
then, instead of keeping them distinct, he has represented the 
system of Trinitarians as ascribing these opposite and incompatible 
properties to the same mind.'* — Does Dr. Wardlaw then believe, 
that the one person of Christ includes more minds than one t If 
one person involves not only one mind, but even more, how little 
merited were his censures against me * for representing the doc- 
trine of three persons in the Godhead as implying the supposition 
of three minds ! 

Dr. Wardlaw proceeds ; — " as if they held the doctrine of the 
human soul of Jesus possessing the attributes of his Divine nature, 
or his Divine nature the qualities of his human soul.*' Here is 
strange confusion, '* the Divine nature " not being distinguished 
from the Person, to whom that nature belongs. Dr. Wardlaw 
has avowed his " entire and cordial agreement" vrith that part of 
my work, in which I have defined the " nature*' of a thing to 
mean its qualities. Let the reader therefore substitute the word 
** qualities'* in place of ** nature" in the sentence just quoted, and 
then let him, if he can, make out of it any sense at all. Perhaps 
Dr. Wardlaw meant to have said, " as if they held the doctrine of 
the human soul of Jesus possessing the attributes of his Divine 

a third nature different from both, such as results from the composition or 
contemperation of the elements into a mixed body ; so that he should be 
neither God nor man, but I know not what other kind of being, without any 
ground or authority to be supposed, that would destroy, diminish, or alter 
the properties belonging to each." — Exposition of the Creed, Works, Vol. I. 
p. 525. 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 65 — 75. 
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PERSON, or his Divine person the quahties of his human souL^' 
If this was his meaning, he adheres to the decree of the Council 
of Chalcedon by rejecting that of the Council of Epkesus, which 
determined that the two opposite natures belong to one person 
only. If Dr. Wardlaw maintains, that Jesus Christ not only 
possesses two distinct natures^ but consists also of two distinct 
PERSONS, a Diyine and a human, his doctrine may escape the 
imputation of absurdity, but it must equally resign the character 
of orthodoxy*. 

* After I had published the preceding observations in the year 181 7, I 
again noticed Dr. Wardlaw's charge of "wilful and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation/' in the Advertisement to the Second Edition of the VindicatioUi 
A.D. 1818, and also in the Advertisement to the Second Edition of the " Se- 
quel to the Vindication/' a.d. 1822. In the Preface to the Fourth Edition of 
his Discourses, a.d. 1828, Dr. Wardlaw adhered to his representation. This 
led to a Correspondence in the Christian Pioneer, for October and November 
1828, and for January and May 1829, and the result of this Correspondence 
is at length stated by my opponent in the Preface to his Fifth and last edition, 
A.D. 1837, in the following very handsome and gratifying terms ; " The mu- 
tual explanations in that Correspondence,'* says he, *^ were so far at lea^t 
mutually satisfactory, as to determine me to cancel, in the present edition, 
all that had been said on the subject ; and, simply referring the reader (if such 
an one there be) who may have any portion of curiosity on a point so purely 
personal, to the Correspondence mentioned, to leave it to oblivion. I heartily 
concur in the desire expressed by my antagonist, that every thing personal or 
offensive between us * would be expunged from what we have written.' I 
would cherish towards him all that personal respect to which his talents and 
character entitle him : — and my worst and best wish for him is, that the 
powers of his richly endowed mind were, by the Holy Spirit, * baptized into 
Christ,' and consecrated to the service of a Divine Saviour." Although 
I have always considered this retractation of the charge as due to me in fair- 
ness and honesty, and requisite in order that any amicable relations might 
subsist between Dr. Wardlaw and myself, I would now acknowledge vrith the 
most sincere and heartfelt pleasure my sense of his candor and kindness. I 
earnestly wish that 1 may execute my present task in the same spirit, a spirit 
which certainly becomes us both as we draw nearer to our great account. 
We may hope, that thirty years of the mercy and forbearance of God, and of 
our own experience of the errors and frailties of mankind, may have taught 
both of us an impressive lesson of moderation and humility. That I should 
retain my account of the Trinitarian doctrine respecting the person of Christ, 
and my argument in regard to its self-contradictory nature, I consider indis- 
pensably necessary to the cause of truth, and I regret that I still find myself 
o!)Iiged to adljere in many parts of my work to the language of censure, which 
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Note N. 

Reference, p. 163. 

Dr. Wardlaw objects to the list of emineiit Unitarians, the pro- 
duction of which he had forced npon me. First, as inaccorate in 
point of fact, and Secondly, as '^ an attempt to gire authority and 
weight to my cause by mustering a host of imposing names*." 

The first charge is stated in these terms ; ** It cannot fail to 
strike the considerate reader, what an anxiety there is to swell the 
Bst, not only by including Sabellians, Arians, Semi-arians, and 
Socinians, in all their rariety of d^ees, but by pressing into the 
service every one, in whose writings any thing is to be found that 
could attach to them the slightest suspicion of their verging to- 
wards a doubt of the ordinary doctrine of the Trinity." 

Of the "anxiety" here described, I was never conscious; and 
as it includes simple names without any remarks annexed, the 
reader, who is "struck," as Dr. Wardlaw represents, can only 
experience such an impression from the influence of his own fancy. 
The list manifests, says Dr. Wardlaw, **an anxiety to include 
Sabellians, Arians, Semi-arians, and Socinians, in all their variety 
of degrees." I ask. Where are the Sabellians ? I know of none. 
Again, Who are the Semi-arians 1 I have, 1 believe, included no 
other, except Dr. Samuel Clarke, who, as is evident from his 
celebrated " Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, ^^ would have as- 
sented, had he lived in the present day, to every tenet, and pro- 
bably to every interpretation of Scripture contained in my 
present work. Was I not right in including both Arians, and 
Socinians, who equally assert the principles, which I was em- 
ployed in defending? I have not introduced the name of an 
individual, whom I could not prove by clear and decisive evidence 
to have been, at least during the latter part of his life, a Uni- 
te rian in the sense, in which I have always used the term, and 

I formerly employed. At the same time I have cherished the desire of ex- 
punging every offensive expression, so far as 1 could do it consistently with 
what was due to truth and justice, and would repeat again all I have said on 
former occasions in admiration of the talents and distinguished excellences of 
my o))ponent. 

♦ Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 19-22. 
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in which I was under the necessity of using it in replying to a 
representation worded so as to cast contempt not upon Socinians 
only, but upon all who have denied the Supreme Divinity of 
Christ. 

Besides this general charge. Dr. Wardlaw has specified two 
names as particularly improper to be introduced into a catalogue 
of Unitarians. These are Dr. Whitby and Dr. Watts. 

Of the former Dr. Wardlaw asserts, that *' the whole tenor of 
his works justifies us in questioning his right to the place assigned 
him in the Unitarian brotherhood." 

Perhaps Dr. Wardlaw never heard, that Dr. Whitby towards 
the end of his life renounced the Trinitarian doctrine, which he 
had before defended, and wrote a solemn retractation of his errors 
under the following title: " *YSTEPAI 0PONTIAES; or. The 
Last Thoughts of Dr. Whitby, containing his correction of several 
passages in his Commentary on the New Testament ; London, 
1727." In the Preface he expresses himself in these admirable 
and edifying terms : — 

" All other notions of the word Person besides the plain and 
obvious one, signifying a real and inteUigent agent, have been al- 
ready so excellently baffled and learnedly confuted, (see Dr. Clarke, 
Mr. Jackson, and others,) that I own I am not able to resist the 
shining evidence of truth : nor am I ashamed to confess my former 
Mistakes and Errors in these matters after such strong and irre- 
sistible conviction, seeing, Humanum est errare. All men are Uable 
to error. And, as upon this principle I cannot but think it the 
most gross hypocrisy after such conviction to persist in a mistake, 
so without question it is the greatest abuse of humihty and free- 
thinking to attribute such open and ingenuous acknowledgments 
to a wavering judgment or levity of mind." 

Then, after quoting the examples of Cyprian and Austin, he 
proceeds : 

" And this my Retractation, or change of my opinion, after all 
my former endeavours to assert and establish a contrary doctrine, 
deserves the more to be considered, because it proceeds (and in- 
deed can proceed) from me for no other reason, but purely from 
the strong and irresistible convictions, which are now upon me, 
that I was mistaken. Nothing, 1 say, but the love of truth can 
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be supposed to extort such a Retractation from me, who, having 
already lived so long beyond the common period of life, can have 
nothing else to do but to prepare for my great change, and in 
order thereunto to make my peace with God and my own con- 
science before I die. To this purpose 1 solemnly appeal to the 
Searcher of hearts, and call Grod to witness, whether I have hastily 
or rashly departed from the common opinion, or rather, whether 
I have not deliberately and calmly weighed the arguments dn both 
sides drawn from Scripture and authority ? " 

Again ; 

'* If I have erred in changing my opinion, I desire it may be 
observed, that my error hath neither prejudice, nor secular views 
to support it ; and that my mistake, if such it will be reputed, 
hath been all along attended with constant prayers to the Throne 
of grace, and what hath always appeared to me to be the strongest 
reason and most undeniable evidence. And even yet, if any will 
be so kind, as in the spirit of meekness to answer the arguments 
I have produced to justify my change, if it please God to give me 
the same degree of Health and Soundness of mind, which by his 
blessing and goodness I now enjoy, I promise sincerely to consider 
them, and to act suitably to the strength of the argument. But, 
if such an answer is attempted with angry invectives and haughty 
sophistry, aiming to be wise above what is written, 1 must say, 
Merwjuer <D(r7rtp efffier, i.e. I must remain in my present senti- 
ments, having in this short treatise seriously considered all that I 
had said in my * Commentary' to the contrary, and fully answered 
the most considerable places I had then produced for confirmation 
of the doctrines I there too hastily endeavoured to establish." 

From the latter part of this Preface it is evident, that Dr. Whitby 
intended to publish the work before his death. He died in 1726. 
It was published the year following " by his express order." It 
consists of a defence of the general principles of Unitarianism ; and, 
as a circumstance which strongly justifies me in introducing the 
name of Whitby as I did, I may remark, that I have met with no 
other work, which in its general scope and object so much coin- 
cides with my own. 

Dr. Whitby's publications were forty-one in number. With 
all of these Dr. Wardlaw ought to have been in some degree ac- 
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quainted, in order to be qualified to make the assertion which he 
has advanced, that Dr. Whitby's orthodoxy is proved " hy the 
whole tcTior of his writinffs.*' In the catalogue of them I observe 
a great variety of works, which, judging from their Titlesr, I have 
no doubt, oppose the sentiments, by maintaining which the Ortho- 
dox differ from Unitarians. Such for example is "^ Sermon 
proving, that Reason is to be our Guide in the choice of our Re- 
ligion, and that nothing ought to be admitted as an article of 
Faith, which is repugnant to the comfnon principles of Reason, or 
is unintelligible to the Human Understanding ; with an Appendix 
in Vindication of it ; London, 1714*." 

Respecting the last sentiments of Dr. Watts we have not equally 
minute information, because the papers, which he had written to 
explain " his new thoughts concerning the person of Christ, and 
their great importances^ were destroyed soon after his death by 
his Executors. Some curious particulars relating to this transac- 
tion may be seen in Mr. Belsham's Life of Lindsey, p. 216 — 221 ; 
Lindsey's Second Address, p. 3 — 8 ; and Wellbeloved's Letters 
to Wrangham, p. 20 — 30. But to prove, that Dr. Watts was 
during the latter years of his life a decided Unitarian, in the sense 
in which I have always used the term, I appeal to the same au- 
thority, to which Dr. Wardlaw has himself referred f. 

Mr. Samuel Palmer, minister of an Independent Congregation 
at Hackney, published in 1 785 Johnson^ s Life of Watts, with 
Additions, among which is a dissertation entitled '* An authentic 
account of his last sentiments on the Trinity,^* Mr. Palmer says, 
(Preface, p. iv.) that the doctrine of the Trinity " employed his 
thoughts and his pen more than any other disputed point in theo- 
logy ; " that "in the younger part of life he seemed to embrace 
the doctrine as it had been commonly stated, and had no objection 

* TTiis is no doubt the same sermon, which is republished in Whitby's ** Ser- 
mons on several occasions,'^ London, 1720. No. I. He here maintains, that 
" in all cases {including religion) ^ in which men are concerned to pass any 
judgment, they only can do it by that faculty, which alone is given them to 
judge by, that is, they must du it by that reason, by which alone they can dis- 
cern betwixt truth and falsehood, just and unjust, right and wrong." He in- 
fers, " That no man can believe what he doth not, or cannot understand." 

t Unit. Incap. of Vind., Preface, p. xiii. 
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to the usual modes of expression in relation to it ; " but that '^ as 
it was not his character to take any thing upon trust, he indulged 
a freedom of inquiry with respect to this subject of debate as well 
as every other, and the consequence was, he saw reason to alter his 
views concerning it" (p. 44) ; that "within about two years of 
his dissolution he pubUshed the result of his inquiries " in two 
works entitled ** Useful and important Questions concerning Jesus 
Christ the Son of God," and " The Glory of Christ as God-man 
displayed'^ (p. 54) ; that these works were "the product of that 
part of his Ufe, when his powers of mind and body were in full 
vigour " (p. 58) ; that he appears in them to reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity as held by Athanasians, maintaining the perfect 
simplicity of the Divine nature (p. 95) ; that he beheved God to 
be One Infinite Being, the same who is often characterized in 
Scripture as the Father, and Jesus Christ to be another being or 
person, in himself inferior to the Father and derived from him 
(p. 124) ; that his idea of the Divinity of Christ was, that "fAe 
Godhead, the Deity itself, personally distinguished as the Father, 
was united to the man Christ Jesus, in consequence of which 
union, or indwelling of the Godhead, he became properly God ; " 
and, (p. 62,) that with respect to the Holy Spirit, "he did not 
hold the common notion of his real personality as distinct from 
the Father, but supposed it to mean the Divine power or influence, 
or God himself 2^ exerting his influence." 

The zeal of Trinitarians to maintain the orthodoxy of Dr. Watts 
probably arises in a considerable degree from their use of his 
Psalms and Hymns in public worship. They ought however to be 
informed, that the Doctor himself afterwards disapproved of the 
inconsiderate expressions suggested in his early youth, when, to 
use his own expression*, "he believed in scholastic orthodoxy," 
and would have corrected his devotional poetry, had not the pecu- 
niary interest of the Bookseller opposed a revisal. The following 
conversation upon the subject is recorded by Mr. Palmer (p. 28) : 

* Dr. Watts employed this expression in speaking of his " Christian Doc- 
trine of the Trinity ^^ which Dr. Wardlaw quotes in terms of great respect ; 
Discourses, p. 198. *' When I wrote the hook," says Dr. Watts, " / believed 
in SCHOLASTIC ORTHODOXY ; and yet now I would argue," &c. &c. Corre- 
spondence between the Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts and the Rev. Martin Tomkins 
concerning the worsliip of the Holy Spirit, &c., London, 1803, p. 24. 
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" Mr. Grove remarked to the Doctor, that several of the Hyinns 
laid the stress of our redemption on the compassion of Christ 
rather than on the love of God, and expressed his wish, that he 
would alter them in this respect, and make them more conform- 
able to the scripture doctrine. The Doctor repKed, that he 
should be glad to do it, but it was out of his power, for he had 
parted with the copy, and the Bookseller would not suffer any 
such alteration." In an " Appendix " to the above-mentioned 
work, (London, 1791,) Mr. Palmer also informs us, that, when 
urged by Mr. Tomkins, an Arian minister, to declare publicly his 
disapprobation of the Doxologies, which he had composed to the 
Holy Spirit as a distinct person from the Father, Dr. Watts wrote 
the following reply* : " I freely answer, I wish some things were 
corrected. But the question with me is this : as I wrote them in 
sincerity at that time, is it not more for the edification of Chris- 
tians and the glory of God, to let them stand, than to ruin the 
usefulness of the whole book by correcting them now, and per- 
haps bring further and false suspicions on my present opinions ? 
Besides, I might tell you, that, of all the books I have written, 
that particular copy is not mine. I sold it for a trifle to Mr. Law- 
rence near thirty years ago, and his posterity make money of it to 
this day ; and I can scarce claim a right to make any iteration in 
the book, which would injure the sale of it." This was written 
about ten years before the death of Dr. Watts. 

Much more copious evidence, if necessary, might be produced 
to prove, that Dr. Watts in the latter part of his life was a Unita- 
rian, that is, (for in this sense I have always used the term,) that 
he firmly held the simple unity of God as one person, maintained 
that one person to be the same, who in the Scriptures is repeat- 
edly called the Father, regarded " the Holy Spirit'^ as either 
another name for the Father, or as his influence and energy, and 
considered Jesus Christ, though intimately united with him, as 
distinct from him, created by him, and wholly dependent upon 
him. 

If I have shown, that I was accurate in point of fact, when I 
introduced the names of Watts and Whitby into the list of emi- 

* The passage may likewise be seen in the '^ Corregpimdenee** referred to 
in the last Note, p. 31. 
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nent Unitarians, it will not surely be objected, that they held 
these sentiments only during the latter part of their lives. Their 
liut thoughts, formed afler the most attentive, serious, and deli- 
berate study, must be considered as the sentiments, which they 
have sanctioned by their approbation : and it must strike every 
one as a considerable presumption in favour of Unitarianism, that 
men so able and so upright as Dr. Whitby, Dr. Watts, and Mr. 
Robert Robinson, who had gained from the world the highest 
applause by publishing works in defence of the orthodox system, 
should afterwards declare their solemn conviction of its falsehood, 
when their understandings were most improved, their devotion 
become most fervent and habitual, and their views fixed upon the 
awful account to be rendered by them at the day of universal 
judgment. 

But, whilst I now for the first time direct the attention of the 
candid reader to this presumptive and accessory consideration, I 
again deny, that I introduced my catalogue of Unitarian worthies 
" for the sake of an empty boast, or to decide the question in dis- 
pute by great human authorities." Dr. Wardlaw had represented 
the advocates of the doctrine of the inferiority of Christ to the 
Father, as a small and insignificant set. To have made no reply 
to his representations would have been universally considered as 
an admission of their truth. I therefore replied ; and I reptied 
in the simplest and plainest manner that was possible, not making 
any parade of my authorities, but merely presenting them as a 
hst of names. 

" Mr. Yates," says mj opponent, ** is well aware, what a mighty 
army of ' illustrious and venerated names ' could be set in array 
on the opposite side." I acknowledge it with pleasure. Had I 
ever spoken of the adherents to the doctrine of the Supreme Di- 
vinity of Christ in the same contemptuous language, which Dr. 
Wardlaw has employed towards Unitarians, he would have been 
right in following the course which I have taken ; and I hope I 
should have been more generous and more just, than to insult him 
for doing what I had myself forced upon him, and to tell the 
world, that he no doubt " felt a secret elation of mind in the list 
he had made out, an inward self-gratulation in mentally appending 
his own name to so honourable a roll." 
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Such however, in the present state of public opinion, is the un- 
ayoidable fate of Unitarianism. Its advocates are decried as few 
and contemptible in point of numbers ; bhnd, ignorant, and infa- 
tuated in point of understanding ; and malicious, blasphemous, 
proud, obstinate, and deceitful in point of character. If, instead 
of silently submitting to hear these charges repeated again and 
again without refutation, they venture to say, that they have en- 
deavoured to examine the word of God with serious and honest 
minds, that they do not think themselves worse men than their 
fellow-christians of other denominations, and that their doctrines 
have been espoused and defended by many writers of the greatest 
learning and reputation, they are immediately checked by the 
cries of arrogance, presumption, inconsistency, and imposition. 
But, amidst the clamour of worldly passions and the colUsion of 
worldly interests, ** Wisdom," we rejoice to beHeve, " is justified 
of her children" True Religion pursues her steady course, as 
sounds pass through the agitated air. If, in the present age of 
the world, her followers be doomed to endure bitter scorn and 
enmity, they know that their trials are small compared with the 
tribulation sustained at the beginning of the Gospel in the same 
cause; and, although by every person of spiritual views and a 
heavenly temper an attack upon his character must be felt much 
more keenly than any injury done to his property or his person^ 
yet he is enabled to possess his soul in patience by reflecting upon 
the sublimity, the joyfulness, and the unshaken security of those 
encouraging and sustaining doctrines, for professing which he is 
exposed to reproach : though " the world be not his friend, nor 
the world's law," he can turn with serene composure from the 
falHble tribunal of men to the just judgment of God, and rejoice 
in the hope of the glory, that shall be revealed. May the Unita- 
rians of modem times resemble those of the first ages not merely 
in being the subjects of contemptuous defamation, but in return- 
ing at all times the language of gentleness and kindness, of unre- 
mitting and invincible benevolence, and be able to describe them- 
selves, without the exception of a single particular, in the words 
of the Apostle*, "Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
suffer it ; being defamed, we entreat.*' 

* 1 Cor. iv. 12. 
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Note O. 
Reference, p. 167. 

My remarks against considering the term " God^^ as a title be- 
longing exclusively to the Supreme Being obtained from Dr. 
Wardlaw a concession, (Unit. Incap, of Find. p. 134,) that this 
word only indicates Supreme Divinity, when used in its ** highest 
acceptation,** and consequently, (as we may presume,) that the 
appUcation of it to our Saviour would only be conclusive respect- 
ing his equality with the Father, if " there were some particular 
circumstances in the mode of application, which pointed him out 
as THE Supreme God, the one living and true God, or 
THE God who is above all*.'* These are ** titles belonging 
exclusively '* to Jehovah. If Dr. Wardlaw could have proved, 
that they are ever applied to Jesus Christ, his remarks would have 
been pertinent. But few of his observations in reply to mine are 
directed into the line of argument, which properly belonged to 
him, the consideration of the circumstances, in which the term 
*' God " is used concerning our blessed Saviour. I have given it 
as my opinion, that there are only three, or perhaps /owr passages, 
(viz. John i. 1, xx. 28 ; Heb. i. 8, and perhaps Isa. ix. 6,) in 
which the name " God'* is applied to our Saviour at all. That in 
these it ought to be taken in its lower acceptation, I have asserted 
upon two different grounds : 

First, Upon the general principle f, that, whenever a word used 
in the original bears two different senses, that sense ought to be 
taken, which agrees with the previously ascertained doctrine of 
the Scriptures, rather than that, which would lead to the esta- 
blishment of a doctrine not yet proved by other unambiguous 
passages : 

Secondly, Upon the consideration, that this is the sense of the 
term " God," according to which our Saviour indicated the pro- 
priety of its apphcation to himself. 

To the former of these arguments Dr. Wardlaw makes no reply 
whatever : his silence must be considered as a strong presumption 
of its conclusiveness. The latter he endeavours to obviate by a 

♦ See p. 167. t ^P- 33, 167, 174, 178. 
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variety of intricate remarks^ which may be best answered by an 
explanation of the passage in St. John's Gospel to which they 
refer. 

Our Lord had repeatedly called the Supreme Being his Father. 
(See John x. 15, 17, 18, 25, 29, 30.) The name, and still more 
the relation, were by no means familiar to the minds of the Jews, 
who regarded God rather as the King, the Creator, the Governor, 
than the Father, and were accustomed to connect with the con- 
templation of him such sentiments of profound and even super- 
stitious awe, that for centuries they had esteemed it a profanation 
to utter his peculiar title, and its very sound was lost*. It is not 
surprising that men, who, though addicted to evil speaking and all 
malice and guile, started with horror at the very idea of pronoun- 
cing the sacred Tetragrammaton, and who were eager to catch at 
every action and every word of Jesus, which they might construe 
into a crime ; it is not surprising that such men should be enraged 
agamst hun as an impious bksphemer, when they observed the 
frequency and, as it appeared to them, the free familiarity with 
which he called God "Aw Father j' and especially when they 
heard him add, (ver. 30,) " I and my Father are one." Blind 
with indignant disdain, and hurried on to exaggerated views of our 
Saviour's language, they prepared to stone him, charged him with 
blasphemy, and assigned as their reason that, " although a man, 
he made hunself God." (Vers. 31, 32, 33.) That this is the true 
account of the origin of their scorn and rage, is evident from the 
langui^e used in a former passage of the same Gospel, (John v. 
18,) where it is said, " Therefore the Jews sought the more to 
kill him, because he not only had broken the sabbath, but said 
also that God was his Father, making himself equal with God,''* 

* Hence in the Greek translation of the Pentateuch made 280 years before 
Christ, and in all the other parts of what is called the Septuagint Version, 
made about 100 years later, nin« is uniformly translated 6 Kvptos, the Lord. 
Likewise, in reading the original Hebrew, 'OiH was substituted for Ttyn\ For 
an account of numerous other superstitions, designed to express their profound 
veneration, whether real or pretended, for the name of the Almighty, see 
Butler's Hone Biblicae, Vol. L ; Buxtorfii Lexicon Talmudicum, &c. v. 
Ott^, p. 2433. Christians and, I believe. Catholics as well as Protestants, have 
adopted Jehovah as the rendering of mn^. The reason was, that they read 
mn* with the points of its Jewish substitute *3"tk. 
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To prove that he had heen guilty of nothmg unpious, nothmg un- 
suitable to his real character^ he appeals to a passage of their own 
Scriptures, showing that all persons are entitled to call themselves 
*• Sons of Gody" and consequently to call God " their Father,'^ 
who are visited with extraordinary testimonies of his favour in the 
gifts of inspiration. (Vers. 34 — 38.) The passage is the 6th verse 
of the 82nd Psalm ; " I have said. Ye are pods, and all of you 
children of the Most Hiffh." Here " ffods^' and "children of 
the Most High " are synonymous expressions. They are both 
used to denote persons " to whom the word of God came ;" and, 
although in the passage of St. John's Gospel, which we are con- 
sidering, our Saviour is represented as having recited only the first 
clause, " I said. Ye are gods," yet we ought, I conceive, to con- 
sider him as intending, agreeably to a practice of the Jews when 
quoting the Old Testament *, to direct the attention of his hearers 
to the whole verse. The pertinency of the reference, and the jus- 
tice of the vindication, are obvious. If in the Scriptures those 
persons are called " gods^^ or " sons of God^^ to whom the word 
of God came, and if Jesus was of this number ; — ^if, to use his own 
language, he was a person, " whom God had sanctified and sent 
into the world," it was most unwarrantable to charge him with 
blasphemy, because he described himself as " the son of Gody^ or 
called God (Trarepa \lwv) " his own Father,''* 

The interpretation here given appears to me to make the sense 
of the whole passage not only plain, but consistent and connected. 
It likewise affords a ready sdution to all Dr. Wardlaw's difficul- 
ties. — How came it to pass,^ that, so far as we learn, no former 
prophet ever led his hearers to adopt the supposition^ that he 
claimed equality with God, by calling him his Father f 1 Because 
no former prophet exhibited the same view of the character of 
God ; Jesus came to introduce a new dispensation, under which 
the Almighty was to be contemplated with love rather than fear, 
and men were invited to approach him not only with reverence, 

* *' Interdum principia versuum tantum adducuntur sine formula allega^- 
tionis, idque brevitatis ergo, etiamsi scriptor ad integros reapiciat" &c. Su- 
RENHusii Biblos KaiallageSf L, ii. De modit allegandi Scripturas Sacrasy Thesis 
VIII. and X. 

t Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 138, 139. 
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but with reliance and filial affection. — Why did not the humble 
and holy Jesus most anxiously guard against every expression, 
which could possibly suggest the idea of his familiarly associating 
himself with the Most High ? Why did he not manifest that 
awful sense of distance, which, instead of diminishing, must in- 
crease in the direct ratio of the elevation and holiness of the crea- 
ture, by whom it is felt* ? Because the Jews already carried that 
sentiment to an absurd and pernicious extreme ; there was no oc- 
casion to warn them against adopting language, which would re- 
present themselves as friends, associates, and fellow-workers with 
God ; it was much more necessary to impress upon them those 
views of his condescending love and mercy, which would lead 
them to contemplate him as intimately united to his whole rational 
creation, and tenderly concerned for the advancement of every in- 
dividual in holiness, virtue, and happiness. " Beloved," said the 
apostle John to his fellow-christians, " now are we the Sans of 
God" (1 John iii. 2.) Under the Law, few were conscious of 
that endearing relation. The title " Father," by which God is 
continually designated in the New Testament, is never applied to 
him in the Old except in a very few cases ; there it is commonly 
employed as a Metaphor, and to enforce an argument, but not as 
an established designation of the Deity; (see Mai. i. 6 ; ii. 10 ; 
Psalm Ixxxix. 26 ;) and, although there are various instances in 
which the term " ffod" is applied to persons " to whom the word 
of God came," I doubt whether there is another example of their 
being called '^ Children of the Most Highy" or ^* Sons of God" 
so that our Saviour was restricted to the use of the very passage 
which he quoted, in order that he might at once vindicate himself 
from the unjust accusation of the Jews, and illustrate the grace 
and truth, which he came to introduce. — But could any thing 
have been more easy than to give a plain and distinct denial of 
the charge, that he made himself Godf ? He did give such a 
denial. It was clearly implied in the argument by which he jus- 
tified himself. They were exasperated, because he had called Grod 
*• his Father" thus placing himself, as they conceived, on an 
equality with the Supreme Being. Had he really been God 

♦ Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 147. t /*«?. p. 139. 
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equally with the Father, he would not have shrunk from the 
avowal of it ; hut he vindicates himself upon a different plea, 
viz. that in the Scriptures those persons are called ^' godsy' and 
" sons of Gody^ to whom the word of God comes ; and being one 
of those so favoured and distinguished, he maintains that he was 
right in calling God " his Father ^ His argument was not only 
decisive in reply to the cavil of the Jews, but should convince all 
who believe him to have been incapable of timidly concealing the 
truth, that he was not the Supreme God. 

Dr. Wardlaw objects to this interpretation, that the persons 
addrest in the passage, which our Saviour quoted, were not 
prophets, but " the Jewish Rulers, the judges of Israel*.'' But 
Jesus Christ, considered merely as a Jew, who hved at the begin- 
ning of the Christian sera, was incomparably better quaUfied to 
describe the inferior signification of the term "god" than any of 
us ; and as one, to whom " Grod gave the Spirit without measure," 
I beheve him to have been free from the possibiHty of deception. 
He says that " the scripture calls those * gods,' to whom the word 
of God comes,'' That Prophets are included under this designa- 
tion is aUowed by Dr. Wardlaw. « The inspired conunmncations 
made to the holy Prophets," says he in a subsequent part of his 
volume, "are almost always introduced in similar terms, 'The 
Lord said unto me,' ' The word of the Lord came unto mef,' '* 
The circumstance, stated by him, that the Jewish rulers are 
called "gods," does not militate against the correctness of the 
definition. The Jewish rulers, the judges of Israel, were also 
persons, " to whom the word of God came," and it was for this 
reason that they were called " gods " and " children of the Most 
High." At the first appointment of the Seventy Elders to be 
the assistants of Moses in the administration of the Law, (Num- 
bers xi.) God said, " I will take of the spirit, which is upon thee, 
and will put it upon them." The sacred history represents the 
qualifications oi Joshua to succeed Moses by describing him as 
" a man, in whom was the spirit of God," and we are informed, 
that after the death of Moses, " the Lord spake unto Joshua," 
giving him similar commands and directions. The Judges, who 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 140. f Ilnd, p. 265. 
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judged Israel after the death of Joshua, are repeatedly described 
as having similar endowments, and the same was the case with 
Saul, David, and the race of Kings, It was as a symbol of the 
effusion of the spirit^ that rulers upon entering on their office 
were anointed by having ohve-oil, which was the emblem of rich- 
ness, poured over them*. If then the Jewish rulers were per- 
sons, " to whom the word of God came," or who, as I have ex- 
plained the phrase, "were authorized, commissioned, and inspired, 
to declare the will of God to mankind," we see the perfect apti- 
tude of the quotation to our Saviour's purpose, and we cannot 
reasonably doubt, that he intended to claim to himself the titles 
of "a^orf" and '^ a son of God^^ in the same sense, in which 
they are given to the prophets, and also in that passage to the 
Judges of Israel. 

Since Dr. Wardlaw allows, that the term "^oc?" is sometimes 
used in an inferior sense, there was no reason, why he should be 
anxious to reduce the number of instances. The examples, which 
remain by his own concession, are amply sufficient for our pur- 
pose. I cannot however admit the justice of the criticisms, by 
which he endeavours to set the rest aside. Some of them appear 
to me to do great violence to the sense. Thus, in Deut. x. 1 7, 
Jehovah is called God of Gods, that is, according to Dr. Ward- 
law'' s explanation f, God of Idols, or, as he ought to have explained 
it in consistency with the uniform force of this species of superior- 
tive, Idol of Idols, or the greatest of Idols. Even supposing the 
word " God'' to be used here in two different senses, and to sig- 
nify, that Jehovah is, in the highest sense of the word, God of 
Idols, the absurdity is scarcely abated, the praise consisting only 
in declaring, that the Supreme Creator and Governor of the Uni- 
verse rules over Idols, that he is " infinitely superior " to non- 
entities, or to stocks and stones. The title " God of Gods " is 
followed by the similar title "Lord of Lords :" — "Jehovah, your 
God, is God of gods, and Lord of lords." Are not the expressions 
parallel, and to be interpreted upon the same principle ? But, if 
" God of Gods " signifies God of Idols, what is meant by " Lord 
OF lords" ? Submitting these remarks to Dr. Wardlaw's candid 

* See Zech. iv. 14, and Newcome's Commentary, 
t Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 135. 
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Goiudderatioii, I shall only say, that the word ^^ gody^ applied 
metaphorically to Jehovah, is in this passage to he considered as 
equivalent to the word '' Mng^^ kings heing called godsy hecause 
they were regarded as persons, " to whom the word of God came." 
The title, by which Moses designates the Almighty, is therefore 
precisely equivalent to that employed by the apostle Paul, (1 Tim. 
vi. 15,) where he calls the Supreme Being " King of kings and 
Lord of lords. "^^ The description is intended to represent Jehovah 
superior in power and dominion to all kings and lords, as they are 
superior to all their subjects. 

I might object upon equally strong grounds to others of Dr. 
Wardlaw's criticisms on the instances, which I have produced, of 
the inferior sense of the term '' god." Among all the passages 
to which he makes exceptions, there is only one where I see rea- 
son to allow the force of his remarks. This is 1 Sam. ii. 25, which 
ought perhaps to be translated, as Dr. Wardlaw proposes, " If 
one man sin against another, God shall judge him." To make 
amends for this defalcation, (supposing it to be required,) I beg 
to add the following passages to my former collection of instances, 
in which "those are called gods, to whom the word of Gk)d 



came." 



Joshua xxii. 22. " The Lord, God of Gods, the Lord, God 
OF Gods, he knoweth." 

1 Chron. xxiv. 5. " The governors of the sanctuary, and the 
governors of the gods, were of the sons of Eleazar, and of the sons 
of Ithamar." The supplement given in the common version, " of 
the house of God," is totally unauthorized by the original. The 
gods, here spoken of, were the Priests and the Prophets, so called 
because they were favoured with a portion of Divine inspiration. 
See Grotius ad loc, and Blayney on Jeremiah xx. 1 . 

Ps. 1.1. " The God of Gods, even Jehovah hath spoken." In 
our common version, the expression is, " The mighty God ;" 
an accommodation to the English idiom, which is not objectionable, 
if it be borne in mind, that the word "^oc?" must still be under- 
stood in its inferior sense, and the phrase regarded as equivalent 
to " the mighty hingy 

Ps. Ixxxix. 6. " The heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Lord; 
thy faithfulness also (shall be praised) in the congregation of the 
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saints" Ver. 7. " For who in the heavens can be compared unto 
Jehovah ? who among the sons of the gods can be likened unto 
Jehovah ? " The reader will observe the parallelism of the clauses 
in these two verses. " The sons of the gods," mentioned in the 
latter clause of the seventh verse, are the princes, the priests, the 
prophets, and other favoured individuals, who composed "the 
congregation of the saints," mentioned in the latter clause of the 
sixth verse, 

Ps. xcv. 3. "For Jehovali is a great God, and a great king 
over all gods,* i. e. over all the princes of the earth, not surely 
over molten images, which were only "wind and confusion." 
(Isa. xli. 29.) 

Ps. cxxxv. 5. " For I know, that Jehovah is great, and that 
our Lord is above all gods" 

Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 3. " O give thanks unto the God of gods, (that 
is, unto the greatest of gods, the mighty king,) for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. O give thanks unto the Lord of lords, (that is, 
unto the mightiest of lords,) for his mercy endureth for ever." 

Ps. cxxxviii. 1 . " I will praise thee with my whole heart ; Be- 
fore the gods will I sing praise unto thee ;" that is, I will praise 
thee before the assembly of the priests and the prophets, the saints 
and the anointed princes. 

Isa. xH. 23. "Shew the things that are to come hereafter, that 
we may know that ye are gods" that is, inspired prophets. The 
persons addrest were the priests of the heathen ; see vers. 21-29. 

The additional remarks now offered will, I trust, suffice as a 
reply to all that Dr. Wardlaw has written upon the inferior sense 
of the term "god" and our Saviour's application of it to him- 
self*. Dr. Wardlaw, I must repeat, has not attempted to subvert 
the general principle, which I have laid down as our proper guide 
to the sense of passages, which are in themselves ambiguous. 
That principle however is one of universal appUcation, and uni- 
versally applied in the study of all books except the Bible. I shall 
illustrate this by an example, which, I hope. Dr. Wardlaw will 
not censure for " impiety," though it be from the works of a 

* I would also refer to a valuable essay on the use of " 066s" and " Deus," 
in Professor Norton's Evidences of the Genuineness qf the GospelSf Second Edi- 
tion, London, 1847. Additional Note H. 
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heathen. In Plutarch's Essay on the Means of preserving Health, 
we find a passage, which may be literally translated, " They say, 
that the brain of the Phoenix^ {rbv kyKkt^oKov tov ^vlkos,) being 
extremely sweet, causes the head-ache." In this sense the words 
are rendered by Poole*, and by the French translator, Amiot : 
so they were probably understood by Erasmus f, and the same 
idea, (though corrected in his Notes,) is exprest in the Latin 
version of Xylander J. But the same words may, in perfect con- 
sistency with grammar, be translated so as to denote an article of 
diet much used in Eastern countries, called " the cabbage of the 
palm-tree ;" and this is not only a much more rational idea, but, 
as we learn from Xenophon, Theophrastus, and Pliny the Natural 
Historian, it was famiHar to the minds of the ancients before the 
time of Plutarch. All the more recent commentators have ac- 
cordingly adopted "this simple and reasonable interpretation." 
In reading the classics, we are happily free not only from the 
trammels of Subscription to Articles, requiring us to construe them 
agreeably to a certain system, but from the heavy chains of preju- 
dice and the seductions of interest. Here therefore we ask no " key 
of interpretation,^ except the knowledge of the language, the use 
of a correct text, the dictates of our ovm judgment and common 
sense, and the established rules of sound criticism. Were we 
equally free from every false bias in the study of the Scriptures, 
we should be at no loss^ with respect to those passages where our 
Lord is simply called by the ambiguous term "^o«?," to determine, 
whether they prove him to have been the Almighty Jehovah, or 
describe him as a person commissioned and inspired to declare the 
will of Jehovah to mankind; that is, whether, supposing the 
Deity of Christ not yet proved by other evidence, we ought to 
establish upon these ambiguous passages a doctrine allowed to be 
most mysterious and incomprehensible, or to adopt a sense, con- 
sistent with what we already know to be the doctrine of the 
Scriptures. 

* " Though the brains of the bu-d they call a Phcenix be very sweet, yet 
they say they'l cause the head-ache.'' Plutarch's Morals, translated by 
several hands, London, 1691, Vol. I. p. 322. 

t Jortin's Life of Erasmus, Vol. IL pp. 229, 230. * 

% Plutarchi Opera, Gul. Xylandro Interprete, Francof. 1620, Vol. II. p. 133; 
Annot. p. 6. 
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Note P. 

Reference, p. 1 74 . 

" Let an unprejudiced person, after reading the rest of the New 
Testament, then proceed to the writings of St. John ; and he 
cannot fail to ohserve, that there is a term in St. John's Gospel 
with which he was not before familiar. What then was it which 
led St. John to employ this term ? He uses it without any expla- 
nation : he evidently supposes that his readers would understand 
it ; and the natural inference would be, that the persons for whom 
his Gospel was written, were in the habit of speaking of Jesus 
Christ as the Logos or Word of God." — Bampton Lectures, by 
Ed. Burton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, &c. Oxford, 
1829, p. 208, 209. 

The answer to the question, thus clearly stated by the Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, has been at- 
tempted by those critics, who have adopted what is called the 
historical principle of interpretation as applied to the Proem of 
St. John's Gospel. This method of explanation was first under- 
taken by Grotius, who was followed by Le Clerc, Wetstein, and 
Semler. Allusions to the use of the phraseology in question by 
the Targumists, in the Apocrypha, by Philo, and by Platonic and 
Stoic philosophers, are innumerable in the writings of theologians 
of all shades of opinion. In recent times the facts have been 
more fully stated by the German bibhcal critics, and especially by 
Paulus (Commentar uber das Neue Testament^ Leipzig , 1812, 
vol. I. p. 1 — 94) ; Liicke {Commentar Uber das Evangelium des 
Joannesy Bonn, 1833, vol.1, p. 208 —323); Hagenbach (Lehrbuch 
der Bogmengeschichtey Leipzig y 1840, Th. I. § 40. p. 118 — 125); 
Baumgarten-Crusius {Theologische Auslegung der Joanneischen 
Schrifteriy I. \,Jenay 1843, Einleitung, p. xlii — ^lii, and Comment, 
p. 1 — 30) ; and De Wette (Kurtze Erklarung des Evangeliums 
u, der Brief e Joannisy Leipzig, 1846, p. 11 — 17). In our own 
country no clearer and more accurate account of the matter has 
appeared than that given by the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D., in the 
People's Dictionary of the Bible, Lon. 1848, ArticleWoKU ; and 
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by the Rev. Henry Alford, M.A., in his Greek Testament , Lon. 
1849, vol. I. p. 478— 481. 

To these sources I refer for proofs of the following historical 
fact, viz. that the Jews, or at least the more speculative and phi- 
losophical portion of them had, when John wrote his Gospel, gra- 
duaUy adopted the opinion, that there exists a glorious intel- 
Ugence, which emanated from God, the Supreme Mind, and 
which partakes of his perfections, and that through him God not 
only created the world, but manifests himself on all occasions to 
mankind. This agent of the Godhead was called in Hebrew 
MiMRA, and in Greek Logos, meaning Word, because it is by 
speech that man expresses his thoughts and executes his wishes 
and designs, and therefore this term was the suitable designation 
of that derived and personified activity and intelligence, through 
which the great unseen spirit was conceived to govern the universe 
and to make himself known to the subordinate creation. Assuming 
this fact as the basis of our interpretation, and more particularly 
availing ourselves of the previous Jewish writings composed in the 
Greek language, (Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
works of Philo,) we seem to be led to the following clear and con- 
sistent exposition of the Proem (John I. 1 — 18), by which this 
Evangelist announces the great purpose of his entire narrative : 

"At the beginning of the world there existed that glorious in- 
telligence, through whom God has at all times executed his will, 
manifested his perfections, and delivered his commands : this 
person was in intimate communication with the Almighty, and 
was a being especially adapted to declare the will and to display 
the wisdom and power of God. Through his instrumentality all 
things were made : through him life and light are conveyed to 
men. He became man*, being united to a human body, and 

* In applying to this difficult passage the historical method of interpretation 
we ought not to abandon the philological and grammatical method. If we 
apply the latter method, the interpretation given by those Unitarians, who 
translate eyevero waSf making it equivalent to tjp, is untenable. Whilst ei/ii 
denoted simple existence^ yivo^ai or yiyvofiai always implied a charge of state. 
It signified to be borrij to beprodtwed or made or done^ to become f to come to 
pasSf to arisej to come into existence^ to appear. The opposition of the two 
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thus lived upon earth and conversed with other individuals of the 
human race, being the man Jesus and the Christ. Such is the 
method, in which the Supreme God, the Creator and Governor of 
all, though an invisible spirit, has been declared and made ma- 
nifest to men through the agency of his Son." 



Note Q. 

Reference, p. 184. 

Heb. i. 8. — In making a few observations respecting the Greek 
Article solely with a view of doing justice to the insulted characters 
of Grotius, Clarke, and Peirce, I have said that the reader may 
consult Dr. Middleton's work on the Article, ^^ if he pleases.''* I 
do not wish to plunge again into that quagmire. I once read the 
book with attention. I saw that its first principles were erroneous, 
the original design and nature of the Definite Article being en- 
tirely misapprehended. I observed likewise, that the author had 
examined every passage of the New Testament in reference to his 
system, and had found, as was to be expected, innumerable exam- 
ples which seemed to oppose it ; but that, as the fundamental 
principle of the system was in the highest degree abstruse and in- 
tricate, it was easy to frame some very abstruse and intricate rea- 
son for each exception, and that by the extreme obscurity of the 
whole doctrine these reasons were tolerably shielded from liability 
to refutation. I likewise read a masterly subversion of the doc- 
trine in the Monthly Review, (N. S. Vol. LXII.) and I have 
never been able to learn, that the book is esteemed as a work of 
solid and valuable information by any eminent scholar, with the 

verbs is most clearly exprest in Plato's Gorgias, near the end, where he says, 
TOVTO devrepov dyaQov fierd to elvai diKaiov, ro yiyvecrOait meaning, " to 
be just is the first good, to become just the second." Hence in John 1. 14, 
6 Xoyos (TcipK eyevcro necessarily denotes, that before the Logos was flesh he 
was something else. 
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exception of such as Dr. Burgess, whose better judgment is ab- 
sorbed in zeal for orthodoxy. Such being my opinion, formed 
with care and deliberation, I did not see the propriety of burthen- 
ing my memory with any of the endless rules and exceptions to 
rules, with reasons for the rules and the exceptions, which, if I 
rightly recollect, fill more than six hundred octavo pages. Hence 
the two instances, which I had quoted*, of the use of the Article 
in the predicate of a proposition, turn out to be provided for by 
Dr. Middleton under the head of Convertible Propositions. It is 
fortunate for me, that Dr. Middleton did not go through the Sep- 
tuagint as well as the Greek Testament. The former furnishes 
"a parallel form of Greek construction," which may determine in 
a moment what could only be settled by an attempt to read and 
understand Middleton in a month. I shall place the two passages 
in parallel lines, that the reader may observe their similarity. The 
object is to prove, that Heb. i. 8. may with perfect propriety, so 
far as respects the grammatical construction, be translated " God 
is thy throne for erer." 

Ps. Ixxiii. 26. 'H /lepcs fiov 6 Qeos els tov aluiva. 
Heb. i. 8. 'O dpovos gov 6 Qeos eis tov aiiava. 

If the former signifies " God is my portion for ever" the latter 
may, without violating grammar, be translated " God is thy throne 
for ever.*' 

Thus does it still appear to me that Grotius, Clarke, and Peirce 
were correct in the remark, which induced Dr. Wardlaw to charge 
them with ignorance of Greek. I have never exprest any diflfer- 
ence of opinion from them. On the contrary, I have said, that 
*' there is no disputing the truth of their observation.'* Yet we 
find Dr. Wardlaw, in reference to what I have said on this sub- 
ject, adopting the following language ; " It is amusing to ob- 
serve, how Mr. Yates pu£% off his high authorities against me, 

and then, 

" * With hesitation admirably slow/ 

humbly presumes to differ from them himself." 

* Vind. of Unit. p. 185. 
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Note R. 
. Refer encCy p, 212. 

AMOUNT OF KNOWLEDGE IMPLIED IN OUR LORD's OFFICE AS 

JUDGE OF MANKIND. 

Dr. Wardlaw, in reference to the expression from Rev. ii. 13, 
which is quoted above, p. 206, asks {Unit, Incap, of Find, p. 217), 
'' What is imphed in all the knowledge of men's thoughts and dis- 
positions necessary to quaUfj for the office of Judge ? Certainly," 
he continues, '^ nothing short of a complete and unerring acquaint- 
ance with all the thoughts of all the countless millions of man- 
kind, that shall have existed firom the beginning to the end of 
time ; with all the dispositions and desires, permanent or momen- 
tary, of all their hearts ; and with all the most secret motives of 
all their words and all their actions. If the reader can suppose 
such knowledge to be communicated to a creature, he is prepared 
for being a Unitarian ; " — ^if, in other words, the reader believes 
the Creator and Governor of the universe to be omnipotent, and 
that " with God all things are possible ; " if his ideas of the Great 
Supreme be clear, correct, and exalted, he is prepared to become 
a Unitarian ; and happy, thrice happy will he be, if no regard to 
worldly losses, no fear of human censures, and no timidity to em- 
brace the truth, shall interfere to cut off his progress to that en- 
nobling and sanctifying doctrine. The fact under consideration 
ought not to be regarded as presenting any obstacle to its recep- 
tion. The knowledge, which has been described as essential to 
the character of the judge of mankind, implies nothing self-con- 
tradictory, nothing even unintelligible. Every " Rational Chris- 
tian ** may therefore rationally believe in it, if its reality be as- 
serted or imphed in Holy Scripture. 

In the same work (p. 240) Dr. Wardlaw re-states the amount 
of the knowledge, which is necessary to qualify Jesus Christ to 
judge mankind. He then argues, " Is it possible, that this know- 
ledge can belong to any being, and that being not be GodT 
When we infer from the works of creation which we see, that their 
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Maker is irifinite in wisdom, our data are limited, and yet our in- 
ference is unlimited. Is it then admitted to be fair, to conclude 
from a part to the whole ? from what we see and know of the uni- 
Terse to the universe itself? and then, from an effect which must, 
from the nature of the thing, be limited, to deduce the t^Tilimited, 
or infinite, wisdom of the cause ? " 1 reply, that according to 
the data, which we have, and without going at all beyond the 
data, the knowledge of God exceeds the knowledge of Christ in a 
degree so far surpassing all that we can express in language or 
conceive in thought, as to be properly called infinite*, while the 
other is still denominated ^n/^^. We have no evidence, that the 
knowledge of Christ as the judge of mankind will extend beyond 
the history of our world. But we have evidence, that the minute 
and entire knowledge of our world, compared with the knowledge 
belonging to God, is less than a drop of water compared with the 
whole ocean. Among " the "works of creation, which we see," are 
some so remote, that the light emitted from them, though travelling 
at the enormous rate of 200,000 miles in a second, has been nearly 
2,000,000 years in passing from them to usf. Such is the im- 
mense extent of the universe, which by a chain of reasoning ad- 
mitted by Dr. Wardlaw to be unobjectionable J, is proved to be 
entirely created and governed by a single Intelligent Being. Our 
globe is but a minute speck in this universe ; and the supposition, 
which Dr. Wardlaw has stated, grand and awful as it is, only im- 
plies that God imparts to his Son an inconceivably small portion 
of his own knowledge, — a portion far less than the wisest parent 
communicates to his child, when he tells him the sound of the 
first letter in the alphabet. Yet Dr. Wardlaw asks, " Is it possi- 
ble, that this knowledge can belong to any being, and that being 
not he Godl " The question illustrates the tendency of Trinita- 
rianism, after uprooting the fundamental principle of the Unity of 

* The only idea, which we have of infinite^ is, that it exceeds any assignable 
limit. If the extent of any thing be such, that whatever point you fix upon, 
it goes beyond it, that thing is infinite. 

t Dr. Vince's Confutation of Atheism, p. 29 ; and Dr. Herschel iH the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1802, p. 498. 

% See Vindication of Unitarianism, Part ii. Ch. i. 
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God as one person, to lead the mind to judge of him according to 
the standard of human ignorance and imperfection, and gradually 
to deprive him in imagination of all his infinite and essential 
glories. 



Note S. 

Refer ence, p, 226. 

Against the opinion that the Angel, who refused worship from 
John (as related Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 9), was Jesus Christ, Dr. 
Wardlaw urges a variety of objections*. 

1 . "In the beginning of ch. xvii.," says he, " John tells us, 
^ There came one of the seven angels, who had the seven vials, and 
talked with me.' It requires only to read forward thence to ch. 
xix. 10, to satisfy any person, that this was the angel, before whom 
John fell down to worship." 

This is far from being clear. New speakers are repeatedly in- 
troduced, (see ch. xviii. 1, 4, 21 ; xix. 1, 5,) and the Angel, who 
speaks in ch. xvii., seems to disappear entirely at the conclusion 
of what is contained in that chapter. Dr. Wardlaw admits, that 
there are in this book sudden changes of the speaker without any 
express notice being given. This appears to me to be the case 
in the 9th verse of ch. xix. ; and, unless the doctrine of the Di- 
vinity of Christ be previously assumed, we may suppose him to 
be the speaker introduced, with at least as good reason as any 
other person. 

2. Dr. Wardlaw further objects : "Although Jesus, in his state 
of humiliation on earth, is called the servant of God, he is no 
where else in Scripture, even in reference to that period, called a 
/(?/ZoM;-servant with the Apostles and Prophets. Far less is he so 
called, when exalted to glory in heaven. There his language is ; 

* Unit. Incap. of Vind. pp. 248—252. 
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' I am the first and the last, and the liying one ; and I was dead, 
and behold I am aUve for evermore, and have the keys of hell and 
of death.* Is this the same person who is supposed to say, ' I am 
a, fellow-servant, with thee and with thy brethren?' " 

There is no inconsistency in the supposition, not even upon the 
principles maintained by Dr. Wardlaw, who, speaking elsewhere 
of the views of our Saviour's exaltation entertained by Trinita- 
rians, employs the following language: (Discourses, p. 159, and 
Unit. Incap. p. 360 :) " Beheving him to be represented in the 
Scriptures, as voluntarily assuming the form, and acting in the 
capacity of a servant, they are not startled at finding this repre- 
sentation consistently/ maintained throughout,*' That Dr. Ward- 
law should at last begin to be startled, as the above objection 
seems to indicate, and think it incredible, that the same person 
can be both Grod, and the fellow-servant of Grod with the pro- 
phets, is a sign that the clear dictates of the understanding will 
sometimes force their way in opposition to the most deeply-rooted 
prejudices. The reader wiU recollect, that Unitarians have no 
difficulty upon the subject, because they consider Jesus as a servant 
of God from his first creation to the end of time, and consequently 
a fellow-servant with the Prophets. 

3. The account of the refusal of worship from John, (Rev. xix. 
9, 10,) is immediately followed by the description of a vision, 
representing " Jesus in all the majesty of dominion and power." 
Here again Dr. Wardlaw appears startled, and asks, whether this 
is still the angel, who was the fellow-servant of God with John ? 
But, at the beginning of the Chapter immediately preceding, an- 
other servant of God is described in terms, which certainly admit 
of comparison with those here employed : " / saw another angel 
come down from heaven, having great power, and the earth was 
lightened with his glory,'' 

4. With respect to the second instance. Rev. xxii. 9, Dr. Ward- 
law maintains, that reading forward from ch. xxi. 9, where 07ie 
of the seven angels with the seven vials is again mentioned, the 
reader will be convinced, that this is the angel, before whom John 
prostrated himself to worship. 

On the same grounds / might maintain, that, reading forward 
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to the end of the hooky the reader will be convinced, that this 
angel is the same person who says, " Behold, I come quickly, and 
my reward is with me," and " I Jesus have sent mine angel." A 
transition is made from one speaker to another, but without being 
expressly marked. Dr. Wardlaw supposes it to take place at 
ver. 10. As a Trinitarian he must do so. But a critic, not in- 
terested in the support of a system, would see reason to place the 
transition nearer the beginning of the Chapter. When the angel 
is introduced in Ch. xxi. 9, he says to John, " Come hither, I will 
show thee the bride, the Lamb's wife." Now the bride of the 
Lamby in the figurative language of Scnpture, is the Christian 
Church, or the New Jerusalem. Accordingly this angel is de- 
scribed as showing to John the New Jerusalem in the remainder 
of the 2\st and the Jive first verses of the 22nd chapter. But 
the description of the Holy Jerusalem, the bride of the Lamb, ex- 
tends no further. Here this vision terminates ; and here conse- 
quently we may suppose the introduction of another speaker to 
take place. But that speaker is evidently Jesus Christ, for he 
uses his appropriate and characteristic language, " Behold I 

COME QUICKLY." ScC VCr. 7. 

5. In support of the opinion, that Jesus begins to speak at the 
10th and not at the 6th verse, Dr. Wardlaw quotes a passage from 
Grolius, "whom," says he, "Mr. Yates will admit to be an im- 
partial authority." — By no means ; though of him I would always 
speak with the greatest respect. He was a Trinitarian. To have 
placed the division at the 6th verse would have presented an ob- 
viou^and probably an insurmountable objection to his system. Gro- 
tius was not only a learned and judicious critic, but an honest man. 
Submitting to the just and estabUshed rules of criticism, he un- 
avoidably " set aside " most of those passages, which are usually 
considered as proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity. On this account 
he was cruelly harassed and calumniated by the zealous partizans 
of his own system, and charged with being a masked Socinian *. 

* Precisely the same has been the fate of many of those, who in learning 
and talents, as well as in piety and goodness, were the brightest ornaments 
of the Trinitarian party. Among the rest it was the fate of the celebrated 
Le Clerc, whose dignified defence of himself, breathing throughout with the 
expression of that supreme regard to truth and duty, which elevated his 

2b 
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In these circumstances it is evident, that his authority is of great 
weight indeed, when given against the orthodox interpretation of 
a dbputed passage, hecause such an opinion could not possibly 
be formed under the influence of prejudice. Nevertheless, we have 
no reason to imagine, that he was entirely free from prejudice, 
and consequently, when he merely gives an opinion favourable to 
his own system, without assigning any reason for it, we cannot 
follow him as "an impartial authority." 

6. The literal translation of Rev. i. 1, is as follows: "The 
revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, {f^v ehuiKey 
avTtp 6 0eos,) to show unto his servants the things which must 
shortly come to pass, and sent and signified {koI etrrjfjLavey arro" 
areiXas) through his angel to his servant John." The two verbs 
*'gave'* and "signified,** which are coupled together by the con- 
junction " and,** exactly agree in voice, mood, tense, number, and 
person. They unquestionably belong to the same nominative 
case, 6 Qeos, "God** Dr. Wardlaw says, " he would not be posi- 
tive, as it is a matter, about which commentators differ ; but that 
it seems to him more natural to connect the words * sent and sig- 
nified ' with Jesu^** 

7. Dr. Wardlaw objects, that I am inconsistent in maintaining 
that Jesus refused worship from John in this instance, although 
I admit that he received it from Stephen and Paul. I answer, 
that our Saviour might see cause to decline being worshipt more 
expUcitly and peremptorily in some cases than in others. It 
might be carried by John beyond the proper Umit, and encroach 
upon the kind of homage due to God alone. 

8* "Lastly," says Dr. Wardlaw, "the notion that Jesus was 
the angel, who refused the worship offered by John, is opposed 
by all the other evidence of his being the proper object of wor- 
ship, and by the whole mass of proofs that he is the true God." 
— Our author here takes for granted the very doctrines, which 
he ought to prove. He cannot be persuaded to bear in mind, 
that, in a controversy upon the question. Whether Christ is the 

mind above the clamours of ignorance and the malice of bigotry, will do great 
good to any student of theology, who will take the trouble, or rather enjoy 
the sublime pleasure, of reading it. See his " Epistolae Criticae,'' forming the 
third volume of his " Ars Critica," Ep. x. 
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True God, no argument can be admissible, which proceeds upon 
that assumption. 

After endeavouring to weigh impartially these objections, and 
carefully reviewing what I have written, I see no reason to change 
my opinion, that Jesus was the angel, who commanded John 
not to worship him. 



Note T. 
Reference, p, 240. 

I CLOSE my observations upon the texts, which ascribe worship 
to Jesus, with one general remark, including, as it appears to me, 
the substance of the present controversy so far as it depends upon 
these passages. This remark may be found in my Vindication, 
although scarcely noticed by Dr. Wardlaw. It is, that these texts 
cannot furnish evidence of the Supreme Divinity of Christ, imless 
they contain not merely the language of worship, but" of supreme 
worship. Praise and supplication are addrest to all persons, 
who are conceived to possess attributes deserving of the praise, 
and powers, which enable them to grant the supphcation. In 
the daily course of life, praise and supplication are addrest to 
men; and in different language to different orders and descrip- 
tions of men, according to the views entertained of their qualities 
and powers. The expression of sentiments and desires, similar in 
kind, but which ought, if possible, to be infinitely superior in de^ 
gree, is dictated, upon the same general grounds, towards the Su- 
preme Being ; and, as a universal rule, it appears reasonable to 
conclude, that the feelings of gratitude, love, and veneration, and 
the expressions of admiration, thanksgiving, and petition, may 
be consistently employed in addressing any Intelligent Agent, if 
always regulated by a regard to his real nature and true charac- 
ter. It appears only necessary, that the degree of the affection, 
and the extent of the prayer, should correspond to the degree in 

2 b2 
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which the powers, dispositions, and properties, the supposition of 
which is implied in the prayer, belong to the person addrest, 
— " Does Mr. Yates then agree with Socinus, in thinking Christ 
a mere man, and yet a proper object of invocation ? or does he 
agree with Dr. Clarke and the high Arians?" (Unit. Incap. of 
Vind. p. 267.) Mr. Yates has not been used to answer such ques- 
tions. He knows, that among strict Trinitarians a man is com- 
monly so hedged round by jealous suspicions of the evil tendency 
of his opinions, or the unsoundness of his principles, if a lajrman, 
so priest'ridden, and if a minister, so people-ridden, that upon 
subjects of this kind he can seldom venture either to doubt or to 
inquire. When questions such as these are proposed, he must 
answer them, and answer them agreeably to the Westminster Con- 
fessioriy or be excluded from his religious connexion. If he is a 
candidate for the ministry, instead of being allowed that reason- 
able delay, and those opportunities for deliberation and inquiry, 
which appear requisite in order to determine questions, that have 
divided the sentiments of the most candid, able, and learned men, 
he is given to understand, that he must either decide immediately 
what course to take, or be disquaHfied to hold the situation, or to 
answer the purpose, for which he is designed. Could Mr. Yates 
consent to have either his real faith, or his assumed profession, 
determined by such a summary process, he would rank neither 
with Socinus, nor with Dr. Clarke, both of whom devoted their 
extraordinary powers to the investigation of religious truth, un- 
dismayed by the fear, and unbiassed by the authority, of man. 
Like them, he " calls no man master upon earth," and would be 
as Httle discomposed by the anathemas of the reputed Head of 
the CathoUc Church at Rome, as he is at being catechized by the 
Minister of a Dissenting Chapel at Glasgow. He is however 
always happy, either to communicate whatever knowledge he has 
acquired upon religious subjects to those who are desirous of re- 
ceiving it ; or, by attending to the superior information of others, 
to have his own doubts removed, or his own ignorance instructed. 
In this spirit, with these ideas of the paramount importance of 
Behgious Truth, and of the proper method of pursuing it, he has 
arrived at the firm behef of the Unity of God as one person, and 
of the natural and original inferiority of Jesus Christ. If there 
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be passages of Scripture, which represent Jesus as the object of 
praise and supplication to his disciples, (a question, the decision 
of which does not belong to the present controversy,) he is con- 
vinced that they do not oppose these fundamental principles, be- 
cause he thinks it perfectly evident, that all addresses of that 
nature, which are contained in the New Testament, were offered 
solely out of regard to the high rank, to which the Saviour of 
Mankind has been exalted by his Father, in order to reward him 
for his privations and sufferings, and to fulfil the purposes of 
Sovereign grace and wisdom. 



Note U. 

Refer ence, p, 244. 

Phil. ii. 6. — My "Vindication of Unitarianism " being intended 
for popular use, I there only exprest my conviction, that thi» 
text does not admit of being translated as it is in the common ver- 
sion, and that the literal rendering is, " Who, being in the form 
of God, did not esteem it a prey to be as God." This I have 
found to be the opinion of almost all commentators of any note, 
whether orthodox or heterodox. The question ought indeed to 
be regarded as settled ; but, as Dr. Wardlaw insists upon the pro- 
priety of the common translation, it becomes necessary to state 
the reasons for departing from it. What then is the meaning of 
the phrase, Ovx hpirayixov fiyritraro ? Although it is not found 
in this precise form in any other Greek author, we are at no loss 
to discover its meaning. 

1. In the first place, we know the signification of the verb 
'Apiraio), It signifies to seize hdstily, greedily, or violently, as 
when a bird snatches a grain with its beak, or a ravenous animal 
seizes upon its prey. In the common version of the New Testa- 
ment, it is translated " to take by force,' Matt. xi. 12; John 
vi. 15; Acts xxiii. 10; ''to pull,'' Jude 23; " to pluck," John 
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X. 28, 29; "to catch,'' and " to catch away'' Matt. xiii. 19; 
John X. 12 ; Acts viii. 39 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 ; 1 Thess. iv. 17 ; 
Rev. xii. 5. These are all the places in which it occurs. They 
fully and clearly express the meaning of the verb, in which, so far 
as I have been able to discover, the idea of robbery, usurpation, 
or stealing is never included. "ApTra^w is no doubt often used 
in cases, where robbery is in point of /act committed, because, 
when men rob, they commonly seize their prey with haste ftnd 
violence. But the verb, which denotes this act, does not include 
in its own import any notification, that the thing seized is the 
lawful property, not of the person who seizes it, but of some 
other, from whom it is taken without his wish and consent. Or, 
if this additional idea is ever intended, it is by a secondary sense, 
and a departure from the original signification of the word. 

2. From the perfect passive, {jpirayfjiai, are formed, agreeably 
to the analogy of the language, two verbal nouns, apirayfios and 
dpwayfjLa. According to the established principles of the deriva- 
tion of verbal nouns, they signify, primarily, the act denoted by 
the verb, that is, the act of seizing or catching any thing hastily, 
greedily, or violently ; and, secondarily, they denote the thing 
so seized or caught. Dr. Wardlaw however gives a different 
account of this matter. " However similar," says he, " the words 
may appear, the precise difference between them is, as every 
Greek scholar knows, that the latter signifies a prey or plunder, 
the former the act of preying or plundering," (Unit. Incap. 
p. 279*.) The reader must have learned long ago, how to esti- 
mate Dr. Wardlaw' s assertions about the authority of all Greek 
scholars. He will not therefore be surprised at the following re- 
marks of one, who, though he resigned the splendid emoluments 
and honours of the Church of England, because he disbelieved 
the doctrine of the Trinity, will probably be acknowledged by 
Dr. Wardlaw to have been a " Greek scholar." 

" Non adhuc, quod sciam, reperta^est hsec vox apirayfjLos apud 
aliquem probatum scriptorem, si Plutarchum excipias : nee tamen 
de accurate, ejus significatione nobis hariolandum est ; nam pror- 

* In the 4th and 5th Editions of his Discourses^ p. 548, Dr. Wardlaw can- 
didly retracts this remark. 
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BUS idem valet cum alterius formse substantive dpnayfjia, ^Apnd- 
^eiv vero est aliquid avide et violenter arripere, ut tibi vindices, 
et tuum/acias,'' &c. 

" Diximus autem nihil interesse vocabula ApTray/iov et apiray fjia, 
Et hoc nullo negotio stabilire possem, multis undique corrasis 
vocibus : sed hujusce tsedium laboris turn eruditi omnes, turn 
Eustathius nobis excusatum dabit. En ! tibi nostri grammatici 
auctoritatem ! In II. p. 1386 : 'ils Ik ^eafjLos, 5^<r/ia' ovrio Seo*- 
fjios, Zia^jLa, Et p. 1425 : *'P(t)\ixbs Zk koX prjyfxa, ravra ktrrlv' 
(US Ka\ f^pexfios Koi ^pejQia, kol w\€')(jjl6s Kai TrX^p^/Lca." Wakefield, 
Silva Critica, Vol. III. § 142*. 

3. That iLpirayfjios and dpirayfia have the same signification 
each of them denoting sometimes the act of seizing, and at other 
times the thing seized, is manifest not only from the analogy of 
the language, but from their actual use in Greek authors. For 
numerous instances of dpiray/jia denoting both the act and the 
thing, it is sufficient to refer to Biel's Lexicon, Kircher's or 
Trommius's Concordance, and Wetstein's Note on the passage 
under consideration. The other form, dpiray fxos, is of much more 
rare occurrence. But in the few instances where it occurs, we 
find both meanings exemplified, notwithstanding Dr. Wardlaw's 
assertion, that " no instance has yet been produced of the original 
word iipirayfios signifying a prei/ or spoil," Besides quotations 
of the words of Paul, Wetstein has produced three instances of 
the occurrence of the word in Greek authors. One is from Plu- 
tarch, (De Liber. Educ.,) where dpiraynos signifies the act of 

* " *Ap7rayfi6s has not, so far as I know, been found in the writings of any 
Classical Author except Plutarch. We need not however form conjectures 
respecting its exact signification ; for it has the very same meaning with a 
substantive of another form, apirayjia. But apiraZeiv signifies to seize any 
thing greedily and violently in order to make it one* 8 ovmy** &c. 

" 1 have said that there is no difference between apTrayfios and apTrayfua, 
And I could easily prove it by collecting a multitude of words from every 
quarter. But I shall be absolved from such a long and tedious task both by 
all the learned, and by Eustathius.'' — He then quotes two passages, in which 
Eustathius remarks respecting several words, which differ in the same manner 
vnth apTrayfios and apTray/ia, that they mean the same thing. 

Schleusner says, that apTrayfios properly signifies the act of snatching or 
seizingj but secondarily, the thing snatched, or the thing to be greedily seized. 
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seising. In the other two, it signifies the thing seized, a pre^. 
They are jba follow : Kai o{t\ hpiray^ov t^v irapaiTrfrnv ws e^ 
aZpavovs kcll v^apearipas eKoieiTO (ppeyos, — '' and did not make 
the refusal a prey, (that is, did not eagerly desire the rejusal,) as 
if from a weak and fluctuating mind." Cyrillus de Ador. 'O 
^i ye ^btrflp depairevei avrovs — r^ ^ei^at, on ovk kariv apirayfios 
i Tifxrj, rcJv edytjy yap ro toiovtov. — ** The Saviour ministers to 
them, to show that honour is not a thing to be eagerly seized ; 
for such is the practice of the gentiles." Catena in Marc, x. 42. 

4. The meaning of St. Paul's language is further determined 
hy the circumstance, that the phrase which he employs was, with 
several inconsiderable variations, in common use among the Greeks. 
Instances, almost innumerable, are quoted by Wetstein and other 
commentators, which prove that, whether the terms be hpirayyios 
or apirayfxa, whether fjyritraro, which Paul adopts, or eiroieiro, 
which is employed by other writers, and whether the phrase be 
exprest in Greek, or translated by the Latin words ^^ prcedam 
duxit,*' the idea is exactly the same, that of considering a thing 
as a prey to be greedily caught at. " It plainly signifies," says 
Whitby in his Commentary, ** to covet earnestly, or to look upon 
a thing as much to be desired and snatched at." 

These remarks will, I trust, satisfy every reader, who under- 
stands Greek, of the propriety of the translation which I have 
given of this celebrated passage in conformity, I believe, with the 
opinion of the learned Christian world, and will spare me the 
trouble of wading through the mass of confused argumentation, 
which Dr. Wardlaw has distributed under no less than thirteen 
different heads*. 



Unit. Incap. of Vind. p. 276—288. 
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Note V. 
Refer enccy p, 253. 

Among all the forms of writing and language, which have hoon 
adopted in the Christian Church, the Doxologies are thost* which 
have at all times most cleariy and briefly exprest the prevaiUng 
opinions respecting the supposed Persons in the Godhead and (he 
worship due to them. Hence the history of Doxologies becomes 
a concise history of the origin and progress of the ideas received 
in different ages on the supremacy of the Father, the dignity of 
the Son, and the personality of the Holy Ghost. 

The New Testament ascribes supreme honour and glory to the 
Father only : if the Son is mentioned in the Doxology, he is re- 
presented as the mediator between God and men * : the Holy 
Ghost is not mentioned at all. It was for this reason, as I have 
already observed, that Dr. Wardlaw for want of a scriptural dox- 
ology has concluded his Discourse " On the Divinity and Perso- 
nality of the Holy Spirit " with the doxology of Flavianus of Au- 
tioch, commonly called the " Gloria Patri,'* 

The practice of the Apostles and first Christians in giving glory 
to God the Father through Jesus Christ was continued for a cen- 
tury at least ; and, when the Holy Ghost was mentioned in the 
doxologies, the expression was " in the Holy Ghost,** clearly 
distinguishing the nature, rank, and relations of the Holy Ghost 
from those of the Father and the Sonf . The phrase was evi- 
dently intended to be understood in the same sense in these 
ascriptions of praise as in the directions of the Apostles Paul and 
Jude in regard to prayer, " praying in the spirit,** Eph. vi. 18 ; 
" praying in the Holy Ghost,** Jude 20. 

By degrees Athanasius and other men of eminence and in- 
fluence brought in the doctrines of the co-equality, co-eternity, 

* " To God only wise be glory through Jesus Christ for ever;" Rom. 
xvi. 27. Compare Gal. i. 5. Eph. iu. 21. Phil. iv. 20. 1 Tim. i. 17 ; vi. 16. 
1 Peter V. 11. Jude 25. 

t See Whiston's Prim. Christianity t vol, iv. Appendix ^ p, 3 — 14. 
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and consubstantiality both of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Their opinions were accepted by the majority of the bishops, who 
were assembled by Constantine at Nice in the year 325 and by 
Theodosius at Constantinople in 381. The doxology was altered 
in conformity with this change of doctrine, and the so-called 
** Gloria Patri " was first used a.d. 348 in the church at Antioch 
in SjnsL, In the history of its introduction two persons are 
conspicuous, namely Leontius, Bishop of Antioch, who was ad- 
yanced in age, and appears to have been a man of a mild, quiet, 
and timid disposition, and Flavianus, a layman and a monk, who 
was active, bold, and determined, and who afterwards took orders 
and succeeded Leontius in the episcopate. The bishop, who was 
esteemed an Arian, declined interfering in the disputes upon the 
subject. He pointed to his gray hairs and said, "When this 
snow shall be dissolved, much mud will be left behind," predict- 
ing the turbulence, that would ensue after his death. He allowed 
the members of the Choir to use whatever doxologies they liked, 
and he himself in singing after the old form mumbled the first 
part so that even those who stood near him could only distinguish 
the concluding words, "/or ever and ever " (els tovs aiwyas nav 
a\u)V(ov), Flavianus then brought with him a troop of monks, 
who all joined him in chanting with a loud voice, " Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost for ever and 
ever*." The clause, now commonly used, "as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be," was added about two hundred 
years later f. 

A discordance, not unlike this at Antioch, occurred so recently 
as in 1718 at Westminster. The learned and acute Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Rector of St. James's, who had already proved his pre- 
ference of the Bible to the Thirty-nine Articles, by his celebrated 
pubUcation, entitled "The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity," 
printed for the use of his parishioners some " Select Psalms and 
Hymns, *^ and appended to them two doxologies in conformity 
with his own sentiments. He did not make any change in the 

• Sozomeni Hist, Eccles, III. 20. Theodoreti Hist Ecclea. II. 24. Phi- 
lostorgii Hist. Eccles, III. 13, and Gothofred ad he, Nicephori Callisti 
Hist, Eccles. Lib, IX. cap, 24, p, 737. 

t Bingham, Ant. of Chr. Churchy XIV. 2. vol. \i. p. 381. 
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Litargy or " Book of Common Prayer," nor did he propose to 
alter any thing so ancient or so generally used as the " Gloria 
Patri." He only proposed to substitute for the metrical doxo- 
logies of Stemhold and Hopkins, which were translations of the 
Gloria Patri, other doxologies translated in like manner from the 
Apostle Paul. The exact nature of the alteration proposed will 
he seen by placing the older in contrast with the new doxologies : 



Sternhold and Hopkins. 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Immortal glory be. 
As was, and is, and shall be still, 

To all eternity. 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
All glory be therefore, 

As in beginning was, is now. 
And shall be evermore. 



Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

To God, through Christ, his only Son, 

Immortal glory be, 
As Hwas, and is, and shall be so. 

To all eternity. 

To God, through Christ, his Son, our 
All glory be therefore, [Lord, 

As in beginning was, is now, 
And shall be evermore. 



Although Dr. Clarke and his brethren had a right to adopt 
these doxologies, unless prohibited, they produced great alarm 
and offence in the mind of the Bishop of London, Dr. John Ro- 
binson. When they began to be circulated, he pubUshed "a 
Letter to the incumbents of all churches and chapels in his diocese, 
concerning their not using any new forms of doxology." The 
commencement was as follows : 

"Reverend Brethren, 
" There is an instance of your care and duty, which I conceive 
myself at this time highly obliged to offer, and you to regard, 
as necessary for the preservation of the very foundations of our 
faith. Some persons, seduced, I fear, by the strong delusions of 
pride and self-conceit, have lately pubUshed new Forms of Doxo- 
logy, entirely agreeable to those of some ancient heretics who 
impiously denied a Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the God- 
head. I do therefore warn, and charge it upon your souls, as 
you hope to obtain mercy from God the Father, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our Lord, and by the sanctification of the 
Holy Ghost, Three Persons and One God blessed for ever, that 
you employ your best endeavours to prevail with your several 
flocks to have a great abhorrence for the above-mentioned new 
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forms, and particularly that you do not suffer the same ever to 
be used, either in your churches, or in any schools where you are 
able to prevent that most pernicious abuse." 

The Bishop was immediately answered by Whiston* and by 
Sykesf, who showed, that, if any charge either of heresy or of 
"pride and self-conceit" arose from the use of these doxologies, 
these crimes were directly imputable to the Apostle Paul, from 
whom they were taken, and to the other Apostles, who used si- 
milar forms, and none like those of Stemhold and Hopkins or the 
Gloria Patri. Another writer, whose name is unknown, published 
" A Defence of the Bishop of London in answer to Mr. Whiston' s 
Letter of Thanks to his Lordship, addrest to His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, London, 1719." This "Defence" is 
ironical as well as Whiston' s " Letter of Thanks." 

Two of the most learned men of the orthodox party, Maittaire 
and Berriman, came forward in the same year to support their 
Bishop. Maittaire in his " Short Essay upon the Doxology of the 
Church ofEngland^^ merely endeavours to defend that Doxology 
by adducing the usual argiunents to show, that it is agreeable to 
Scripture : he strongly censures Whiston for calling " a confident 
lampoon a Letter of Thanks," and he is not sparing of his con- 
demnation of the other writers on the same side. Berriman takes 
exactly the same ground with Maittaire in his tract, which is en- 
titled " A seasonable review of Mr, Whiston's Account of Pri^ 
mitive Doxologies in his late abusive ' Letter of Thanks, by a 
Presbyter of the Diocese of London, ^^ Mr. Whiston followed in 
** A Second Letter to the Rt, Rev, the Lord Bishop of London 
concerning the Primitive Doxologies, wherein the * Seasonable 
Review ' of his account of them is considered,^^ In this pamphlet 
" honest Will Whiston" displays his usual ability and learning, 
entering upon a more full and detailed account of the progress of 
the doxologies, used in the Christian church, from their original 

* A Letter of Thanks to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London for his 
late letter to his clergy against the use of new forms of Doxology f by WiU. 
Whiston. 

f An Humble Apology for St, Paul and the other Apostles^ or a Vindication 
of them and their doxologies from the charge qf heresy : by Cornelius Pacts, 
(Second Ed. London, 1835.) 
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and apostolic simplicity to the orthodox forms. Hereupon Ber- 
riman published " A Second Review" and the Bishop thought so 
highly of his champion, that in the next year (1720) he made 
him his Domestic Chaplain, and continued thenceforth to bestow 
upon him every mark of favour and confidence*. 



Note W. 

Refer ence, ^.266. 

Of the certain and steady progress of Unitarianism in Scotland, 
as well as in the world at large, I entertain not the smallest doubt. 
Such is the native energy of Truth, such the mighty force of the 
Word of God, and so clear and abundant the proofs which it con- 
tains of the Unitarian doctrines, that they must finally prevail 
over all those obstacles, which to every eye except that of Chris- 
tian Faith will appear insurmountable. These doctrines will first 
assert their benign dominion over the hearts of candid inquirers, 
and will at length rise in awful majesty above the opposition of 
the most inveterate prejudices, the worst passions, and the most 
powerful interests. 

It is true, that the pure and holy principles of the unadulterated 
Gospel will continue to meet with the most formidable obstruc- 
tions not only from the manners and maxims of the world, and 
from the prejudices of those who have been educated to the pro- 
fession of orthodoxy, but also from the influence of those passions 
and inclinations in the hearts of its own adherents, which it was 
intended by Almighty wisdom to subdue and eradicate. And not 
only will Unitarians discover in their own case a warfare be- 
tween the spirit of the Gospel and the depravity of human nature; 

* Besides the pamphlets themselves, the reader may consult Whiston's 
Mem, of Dr. S, Clarke, pp. 98, 99 ; Biog. Britt, 2nd edit. vol. III. p. 603, 
iio/«X ; and Disney's Mem. qfSykes, p. 94 — 97. 
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but they will find themselves exposed to peculiar trials from the 
very circumstances of their recent conversion. I would again em- 
ploy all the influence I possess to call their most serious attention 
to this point. I know the use, which our adversaries will make 
of my remarks ; I expected it, when I before advanced them. 
But no reader of reflection will be convinced by Dr. Wardlaw's 
argument, that Unitarianism is false, because the reception of it 
is likely to be attended with certain dangers and evils, arising 
from the too careless employment of the understanding in theo- 
logical speculation. It is evident, that the remark which I offered 
respecting the description of men, who will be most apt to em- 
brace Unitarianism*, is equally applicable to the history of all 
other religious sentiments. Among the varieties of the human 
character, we observe some men prone to curiosity and eager in 
the pursuit of truth, whilst we see others simply intent upon the 
practical application of whatever principles they already hold. 
Every rising sect, however influential its doctrines may be in them- 
selves, will contain an undue proportion of the former class of 
professors. Also, the exercise of the understanding in religious 
inquiry, laudable and necessary as it is, tends, unless conducted 
with caution, to abate the ardour of the devotional affections ; to 
which it may be added, that the character, if not greatly invi- 
gorated and exalted by the trial, can scarcely fail to be injured by 
the bitter animosity of the adherents to opposite opinions. The 
danger of a deficiency in practical religion may therefore in such 
a case be inferred yrom the nature of the human mind, ii not from 
experience and observation. Upon the former basis much more 
than upon the latter I founded the remarks, which Dr. Wardlaw 
has employed to prove the falsehood and inefficacy of Unitarianism. 
What will he say, when I call to his mind the fact, of which he 
can scarcely be ignorant, that the patrons and professors of his 
own system strikingly illustrated by their conduct the truth of 
my general observation ? At the time of the Reformation from 
Popery, many of the sincere converts to the newly-established sect 

* " Many of those who embrace Unitarian principles will be men more dis- 
posed to inquire after truth than to apply it steadily to practice when foimd." 
Vindication of Unit. p. 274. 
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of Protestant Tricitariaua were iioturious, not only for a murderous 
spirit of persecution, and for wild and furious rebellion against 
civil authority, liut for the general coirujition and profligacy of 
their manners*. Were their pnndples then more hostile to 
piety and purity of morals than the tenels of the Papists ] Or 
shall we not rather look to the operation of causes, which eudanger 
the character of all converts, and which therefore ought to bo 
cautiously guarded against, steadily faced, and ligorously com- 
bated 1 

In the rising sect of Unilarians, the ease is indeed very different 
from what it was among the Trinitarians, when fhey were in the 
same situation. So superior iu its practical influence is Unitarian- 
ism to Orthodoxy, that the former effects what the latter could not 
accomplish. It counteracts the injurious operation of a roving 
inquisitiveness and inordinate love of novelty, and in general makes 
its converts not worse, but far better men, than they were before. 
This, I heheve, is its usual effect ; and, although I wish to avoid 
the very appearance of arrogance and boasting, although I regret 
being called upon to make any comparison at all, and refuse al- 
together to give the preference in point of piety and goodness to 
either side, I have no hesitation in saving, that, so far as my ob- 
servation has enabled me to form an opinion, the sincere and well- 
informed believers in Unitarianism are not inferior in the dispo- 
sitions and hahits of holiness, penitence, and universal virtue, to 
the sincere and well-informed believers *in Calvinism. 

Of what Unitarians are, I shall say nothing more. But I must 
be pemiitted to impress upon them the consideration of what they 
onffkl to be. They must he aware of the superior force of those 
holy and happy principles, which the unspeakable goodness of the 
Blessed God has brought them to embrace ; and, with superior 
advantages, tliey must he conscious of the obligation to be not 
equally, but muck more devout, benevolent, and exemplary, than 
the rest of the Christian world. Let them consider, to how false 



s the principal plea advanced by Erasmns foe re. 
fiisiiiB to join the Reformers. He nsed to say, " I am stunned with the cry of 
Gospel, Gospel, Gospel; I want Gospel manners." Upon this subject I faeg 
leave to refer the reader to the judJdoua observations of Dr. Robertson, 
HUtory of Charles V. Vol. II, pp. 335—340, sod VoL III. pp. 71—85. 
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a standard they apply, when they satisfy themselves with sayings 
that they are not as other men, or that they do not fall helow other 
denominations of Christians. They must he aware, and the beat 
of them will be the moat ready to confess^ that they lamentahly 
fail in the uniform practice of that entire dedication of themselves, 
with all the powers of their hodies and all the faculties of their 
souls, to the glory and service of God, which is no less their duty 
than it would he their honour and their happiness. Among other 
means, which the wisdom and goodness of God supply, let them 
employ the reproaches of their adversaries as incentives to greater 
ardour and perseverance in well-doing. To the following questions, 
I know that they could return answers, honourable to the Uncor- 
rupted Gospel. But I extract them from Dr. Wardlaw's publi- 
cation, to induce them to labour more and more abundantly. 

"Where are the hardened sinners whose consciences it has 
awakened ? Where are the profligates whom it has reclaimed ? 
Where are the worldlings whom it has spiritualized ? Where are 
the Jews, the Deists, the Infldels, whom it has brought to the 
faith and obedience of the truth ? And, even with regard to those 
who have, from time to time, gone over to its adherents from the 
various denominations of professing Christians, what improvement, 
we may ask, has the transition produced ? Has it increased their 
humility ? Has it warmed and elevated their devotion ? Has it 
purified their affections from the debasing alloy of the world, and 
made them more heavenly-minded ? Has it enlivened their de- 
light in communion with God, and heightened their attachment 
to the exercises of the closet, the family, and the sanctuary ? Has 
it rendered them more thankful in prosperity, more resigned and 
patient in adversity ? Has it enlarged their practical benevolence ? 
Has it made them more * fervent in spirit' for the glory of God, 

and the good of men ? — ^more ' sober, just, holy, temperate' ? 

better husbands and wives ; better parents and children ; better 
brothers and sisters ; better masters and servants ; better mem- 
bers of society ; — in a word, better men than they were before ?" 
Let me entreat every individual among my readers, whose faith 
in Unitarianism may incline him to attend to my exhortation, 
here to make a solemn pause, to consider each of the above ques- 
tions in refereace to his own particular case, and to examine, with 
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an humble, eerious, and prayerful spirit, what improTement he 
has made of the peculiar privileges and advantages, witli which he 
has beeu favoured as a beUever in the strict Uuity of God. The 
reriew can scarcely fail to produce in him a cousciousueas of the 
great disproportion of his efforts andattaiuments tohis advantages, 
accompaoied by that godly sorrow, which " worketh a repentance 
not to be repented of;" he will smite upon hia breast with an 
affecting, but renewing and enhvening sense of his unworthiuess 
to receive such truth and grace, and of his ingratitude in living so 
little under its influence ; and, whilst he solemnly repeats the cou' 
Hccration of himself td his Almighty Benefactor and I'resener, and 
renews his tows of fidelity to his merciful Saviour, he will re- 
nounce the world, hate its pollutions, and pity its vanity, and 
resolve, that the life which he is hereafter permitted to live in the 
flesh, shall be regulated by faith in the Son of God, who loved 
him and gave himself for liim. 

Now TO THE ONLY GoD, OUR SAVIOUR THROUGH JeSUS 

Christ our Lord, be glory a 
power, both now and for bvl 
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